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Art. I. 

}. Illustrations of the Zoology of South Africa: together with a Sum- 
mary of African Zoology, and an Inquiry tnto the Geographical 
Ranges of Species in that Quarter of the Globe. By A.Smru, M.D., 
&e. &c. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1838. 

2. Narrative of an Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa, 
in 1837. By Caprarn ALExanper. 2 vols. London: Colburn. 1838. 


Tue zoology and geography of large regions of Africa will be made 
known, for the first time in Europe, by these works. With regard 
to zoology this quarter of the globe (its Southern division in par- 
ticular) seems to be amazingly rich, whilst the specimens are 
remarkably characteristic and beautiful of their kind. Such, at least, 
is Dr. Smith’s representation, who is undoubtedly a high authority ; 
and his Illustrations, descriptive and pictorial, fully substantiate this 
view. In truth a more magnificent contribution to natural history 
we have never perused nor beheld ; that is to say, judging from the 
First and Second Parts which have already appeared. Before, how- 
ever, speaking of the particular contents of the portions published, 
it is proper that we should give some account of the origin, the 
design, and the arrangement of the work. 

In 1836, a Society denominating itself «‘ The Cape of Good Hope 
Association for exploring Central Africa,” fitted out an expedition 
for the purpose of penetrating the southern division. This expedi- 
tion numbered thirty-four persons, the whole being superintended by 
Dr. Smith. The explorers, after an absence of nineteen months, 
and after having reached to a point about ten geographical degrees 
from the Cape, returned, “laden,” it is said, “ with a variety of 
curious and important specimens in natural history,”—the present 
publication containing the choicest portions of the treasures thus 
accumulated. 

The work is to “ consist of pictorial illustrations of between three 
and four hundred subjects of the animal kingdom,”—these illustra- 
tions comprising not only specimens of animals which have before 
been figured, though imperfectly, and others which have been known 
but never figured at all, but also, (and this is the chief and most 
anxiously executed feature in the contribution,) newly discovered, 
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previously unknown animals, in as far as modern naturalists are 
concerned. 

The pictorial representations fall under five different heads, pub- 
lished at first promiscuously, viz.—mammalia, aves, pisces, reptilia, 
and invertebrate: and the letter-press, (the work is upon a large 4to. 
scale,) which is a model, even at the present day, of typography, is 
unpaged, to suit different tastes ; so that each purchaser, when the 
whole is completed, may arrange and bind up the plates in the 
order he deems best. ‘There is to be an appendix, which will be 
particularly interesting to unscientific readers, and which is to treat of 
the character and habits of the animals, the geographical ranges of 
species, &c., in Africa. In the meanwhile the descriptive matter 
gives an account of the form, colour, &c. of each individual, variety, 
or species, that is spoken of ; together with the remarkable circum- 
stances which attended every discovery. 

Each Part of the work presents ten plates, and when we add, 
that each plate, so far as we have been as yet enabled to form a 
judgment, is of itself a beautiful and remarkable picture, quite 
entitled and calculated to maintain a framed attitude in a pictorial 
exhibition, or to grace an amateur’s cabinet ; in so far as artistic 
skill is concerned, we have not expressed half of that admiration 
which every one will experience the moment his eye alights upon 
the specimen. The creatures absolutely live and are conscious, 
some of them proud of having life, one is forced to feel ; which is the 
strongest evidence that the persons who took their portraits caught 
the precise characteristics of the subjects with uncommon exactitude. 

The greater number of the ten plates in the first part represent 
specimens that are new. Of these the most strikingly beautiful 
and gay is the Pterocles Gutteralis. It is impossible to convey 
anything like a correct notion of its lovely and variegated plumage 
by verbal description ; nor, indeed, of the contour, the shape, the 
proportions, or the bearing, so to speak, of any of the animals repre- 
sented, without ocular exainination. But that we may not pass over 
the part of these Illustrations which first appeared without turning 
to some of the information which it contains, as well as some of the 
probabilities which it suggests, we shall extract two distinct pas- 
sages, 

One of the remarkable, and for the first time described specimens 
here represented, is that of the Rhinoceros Keitloa, a variety much 
farther removed from ruggedness of form than the comparatively 
familiar Khinoceros Bicornis. It is a very extraordinary circum- 
stance that the second horn of the Kect/oa bears no very remote 
resemblance to that which is made to distinguish the (fabled ?) 
unicorn. Fabled'!—did we interpose with a symbol of doubt? 
Why, from what follows, we are led to expect that the coat-of-arms 
of our beloved Sovereign will not much longer be subject to the 
charge of displaying a barbaric monstrosity of device in one of its 


supporters. 
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«While in the neighbourhood of the Tropic, we heard of two other 
species of the genus, which exist still further to the northward; but, un- 
fortunately, could not obtain any very circumstantial evidence concerning 
them, as the persons who had seen them were only on a visit in the country 
they inhabit. One of them was stated to approximate the Ketlloa; the 
other was described as very different to any species previously seen by 
them, and to have only one long horn towards the forehead. Now, though 
descriptions of objects furnished by such persons are often inaccurate, from 
the circumstance of their not having been favourably situated for making 
correct observations, as well as from a deficiency of language calculated to 
convey the information they actually possess, I have always remarked that 
even a hasty examination seemed to supply the savage with more accurate 
notions of the general characters of animals than it did the civilized man, 
and therefore I do not despair of species such as they mentioned being yet 
discovered. 

“It is in regard to the species with the single horn that we experience 
the greatest hesitation in receiving their evidence as credible ; and therefore 
it is agreeable to have it corroborated by the testimony of a man from a 
very different part of the country, as obtained and published by a missionary 
of great research who resided a long time in Madagascar. The individual 
who furnished Mr. Freeman with the account of the Ndzoo-dzoo was a 
native of the country northward of Mozambique; and, if we admit certain 
portions of the descriptions to be tainted with errors, we can recognize in 
the remainder the genuine habits of a rhinoceros, and probably one of the 
species with which our informants were slightly acquainted. 

“¢It appears,’ observes Mr. Freeman, ‘ that the Ndzoo-dzoo is by no 
means rare in Makooa. Itis about the s:ze of a horse, extremely fleet and 
strong. It has one single horn projecting from its forehead, from twenty- 
four to thirty inches in length. ‘This is flexible when the animal is asleep ; 
it can be curled like the trunk of the elephant, but becomes perfectly firm 
and hard when the animal is excited, and especially when pursuing an 
enemy. Its disposition is extremely fierce, and it universally attacks man 
if it sees him. The usual method of escape adopted by the natives is to 
climb up a dense and high tree, so as to avoid, if possible, being seen. If 
the animal misses his sight of the fugitive, he immediately gallops off to his 
haunt ; from whence it may be inferred that he is not endowed with the 
power of a keen scent. Should he, however, espy his object in the tree, 
wo to the unfortunate native: he begins to butt with his horns, strikes and 
penetrates the tree, and continues piercing it till it falls, when his victim 
seldom escapes being gored to death. Unless the tree is of a large girth, 
he never fails in breaking it down. Having killed his victim, he leaves 
him without devouring the carcase. The male only is provided with the 
horn. The female has not any thing of the kind.’ ” 


We have already alluded to Africa as being an immense zoologi- 
cal world. If we bear this in mind, and if the following conjectures 
be correct, the day may not be far distant when some fearless band 
of explorers will alight upon the largest magazine of wild beasts that 
ever congregated at once, since the day when Adam gave them their 
respective titles, or that on which Noah housed them. 
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“« The present species, ( Rhinoceros bicornis, ) under the name of Rhinoster, 
has been familiarly known to the colonists of the Cape of Good Hope ever 
since 1652. In that year, when the Dutch first formed their settlement on 
the shores of Table Bay, this animal was a regular inhabitant of the thickets 
which clothed the lower slopes of Table Mountain. The abandonment of 
those spots by this animal as a measure of safety probably constituted the 
commencement of a forced migration, which has continued to extend ever 
since, and which has led not only to the disappearance of the species from 
the districts within the present colonial limits, but also in a great measure 
to its removal froin countries beyond those limits, as far as hunters efficiently 
armed are accustomed to resort. Ifa system such as has hitherto prevailed 
continues to exist, and the larger animals persevere in flying to avoid the 
effects of fire-arms, the time may arrive when the various species which 
formerly may have been scattered, each ina peculiar locality of a large 
continent, will be huddled together; and indeed an advance towards that 
period is in progress, as may be inferred from the concentration which is 
at present taking place in the interior of South Africa. ‘Though many of 
the individuals which inhabited the countries where now not a single 
rhincceros is to be seen, were doubtless destroyed, yet it is equally certain 
that many others escaped, and thereby assisted in adding to the accumula- 
tion which is in progress in other localities. Until. lately the present was 
the only species of the genus which was known to be receding from its 
native country, but of late another has been led to a like course ; and the 
Rhinocerus Simus, which but a few years ago was common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Latakoo, has, since the more general introduction of fire-arms 
into that country, almost entirely ceased to approach within a hundred miles 
of it.” 


The first figure in the second part is that of a very pretty animal of 
the kind, a Hedge-hog, the Erinaceus Frontalis, which was obtained 
in the districts around Old Latakoo. It is reported to be very rare. 
Then comes a most agile and lightsome-looking creature, the Her- 
pestes Badius, a species that differs very considerably from the 
Herpestes Ruber of Desmarest. Another new species is to be 
figured in the course of these L[llustrations. ‘The only other speci- 
men of Mammalia in this second number, is that of the Scuzrus 
Cepapi, a beautiful Squirrel which was discovered upon the banks 
of the Limpopo river. When found on the ground, its flight was 
effected with amazing rapidity, and the perpendicular ascent of a tree 
was performed with equal facility. ‘Then follow six plates of Aves, 
more or less remarkable on account of their plumage, their habits, 
the novelty, and the manner in which they were discovered or stu- 
died. Thus we have the Prionops 7'alacoma, a new species, the 
Crateropus Jardini, another novelty, it would appear; and others, 
no doubt equally interesting to naturalists. But as general notifica- 
tions cannot convey either to scientific or unscientific readers any 
satisfactory information, we shall have recourse, as before, to a few 
unabridged particulars which every one will understand, and feel to 
be illustrative of wonderful design in the Creator and Governor of 
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the Universe. Of the Phileterus Lepidus, part of it a drab brown, 
other parts of it a darkly freckled little bird, we are told, that— 


« The most striking peculiarity observed in the species, is the extraordi- 
nary manner in which a number of individuals associate, and build their 
nests under acommon roof, When a nestling place has been selected, 
and the operation of building the nests is to be commenced ab initio, the 
community immediately proceed conjvintly to construct the general cover- 
ing which interests them all; that being accomplished, each pair begins 
to form their own nest, which, like the roof, they construct of coarse 
grass: these are placed side by side against the under surface of the 
general covering, and by the time they are all completed, the lower sur- 
face of the mass exhibits an appearance ofan even horizontal surface, 
freely perforated by small circular openings. 

«They never use the same nests a second time, though they continue 
for many years attached to the same roof. With the return of the brecd- 
ing season, fresh nests are formed upon the lower surface of those of the 
previous year, which then form an addition to the general covering. In 
this manner they proceed, year after year adding to the mass, till at last 
the weight often becomes such as to cause the destruction of its support, 
upon which a new building-place is selected. They appear to prefer con- 
structing these nests upon large and lofty trees. * * * The com- 
mencement of the roof is firmly interwoven with the branches of the trees 
to which it is intended to be suspended ; and often a great part of a prin- 
cipal branch is actually included within its substance.” 


When speaking of the Merops Bullockoides, a Parrot-plumaged 
bird, Dr. Smith says—‘‘ From observations I have had occasion to 
make, I think it probable that the migrations, both of birds and 
quadrupeds, will be found often to depend more upon causes which 
have hitherto been comparatively overlooked, than upon any absolute 
deficiency of food in the countries from whence they retire. Con- 
nected with this opinion, I may instance the circumstance of a spe- 
cies of swallow, which inhabits the mountains of the Cape Colony 
during the summer months, repairing in the winter to the vicinity 
of houses left, by another species, on the approach of the cold season. 
It there finds food sufficient for its support, till the other species, 
gifted with more vigorous powers of flight, and a superior courage, 
returns and drives it back again to situations which it had for a time 
abandoned.” The calls for food joined to the influences of climate, 
and these causes modifying each other, might account for such phe- 
nomena. 

The last plate in the Second Part represents a specimen of the 
Reptilia, the Echidna Inornata, a snake which is described by Dr. 
Smith as indolent, and heedless of man. When we come to Captain 
Alexander’s volumes, we shall hear something more of this formid- 
able division of animals, and indeed his zoological facts and notices 
are not only very numerous but various. Still, that we may not 
mingle the descriptions and auecdutes furnished by the two travellers 
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ard explorers we shall, in reference to the above-mentioned and 
African vipers in general, quote part of what the author of the Illus- 
trations has communicated. Dr. Smith states, that— 


“The vipers, and one or two species of Elaps, are the only snakes 
of South Africa which permit themselves generally to be closelyapproached 
without evincing any apparent concern ; the others either manifest a dis- 
position to act on the offensive, or to fy; even an unusual noise, without 
its cause being visible, is sufficient to ensure the retreat of the inoccuons 
ones. The different species of Naia and the Elaps lubricus, Merr., but 
particularly the former, are always ready for the fight, and when their 
haunts are invaded, they often advance upon the intruder with the head 
and anterior part of the body almost perpendicular, the neck expanded, 
and an expression sufficiently indicative of the malignant purpose the 
have in view. To witness such a proceeding, once fell to my lot. 
Walking in the vicinity of Graham's Town,] happened to excite the 
attention of a Naia Haemachates, which immediately raised its head and 
warned me of my danger by the strength of its expiration; it then com- 
menced an advance, and had I not retired, I should, in all probability, 
have suffered, provided I had not been fortunate enough to disable it, 
which possibly would not have happened, considering that the species, in 
common with others of the genus, is extremely attive. Even though I 
retired, ] was not satisfied the danger was past, as the flight of this snake’s 
enemy does not always put a stop to its advance, when once commenced. 
An officer of the Cape corps, upon whose accuracy the most implicit 
reliance was to be placed, informed me that he once was chased twice 
round his waggon by an individual of the same species, and the pursuit 
might have been prolonged had not a Hottentot disabled the enraged 
reptile by a blow from a long stick.” 


Really taking South Africa altogether, as represented by Dr. 
Smith and Sir I. Alexander, we must say, that excepting to such 
enthusiastic travellers and naturalists, it must be an unpleasant 
region of the earth to explore, or to inhabit. Well deserving, 
therefore, are such adventurers as our authors, and the other mem- 
bers of the expeditions which they headed, of the patronage, counte- 
nance and assistance of scientific associations, and even of the 
assistance of the Treasury of the empire. Accordingly we find, 
that Dr. Smith, on his return to England, waited upon Lord Glenelg, 
and made him acquainted with the position and views of the Society 
which had fitted out the expedition, some of the results of which we 
have already seen, in the hope that government might be induced 
to aid in the publication of their materials. ‘The application was 
listened and acceded to. A Treasury order was issued, to enable 
the Society to publish the results of the labours superintended by 
Dr. Smith, without infringing upon the funds raised solely for the 
purposes of discovery. 

As to Captain Alexander again, whom her Majesty has so lately 
knighted on account of his enterprise and exploring services, his 
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adventures on the present occasion, through the countries of the 
Great Namaquas, Boschmans, and Hill Damaras, were conducted 
under the auspices of the British Government, and the Royal 
Geographical Society. And certainly a more lively, a more willing, 
or a bolder leader of an expedition could scarcely be found, even 
among the host of English brave spirits. The Captain is, in fact, 
one of the most persevering and experienced travellers that exists ; 
and, at the same time, one of the most free and candid publishers 
of all that he observes, feels, or discovers. Here we have him 
threading, to the extent of thousands of miles, as wild a country, 
taking the term in its widest and most diversified meaning, as can 
be conceived ; a terrible climate, nature in its most stern and un- 
cultured condition, the human inhabitants barbarous, very many of 
the abounding inferior animals of the desert and the wilderness most 
ferocious and every way formidable. Just hear what the Captain 
says—to whom danger seems delight, and whose liveliest saliies 
both in regard to wit and adventure appear to be effected and carried 
towards a climax the nearer he approaches what most persons would 
regard as the jaws of death—when speaking of one of his wild duck- 
shooting excursions. ‘It is not,” he asserts, “ altogether safe to 
traverse alone the banks of the Orange. Besides lurking Bosch- 
mans, with their poisoned arrows, lions are to be met with, panthers, 
and, above all, baboons are to be dreaded. The large-faced dog 
baboon, five feet in height, very strong, and covered with black 
hair, will not hesitate to attack a man if he find him alone.” 

But as we have intimated, such adventures appear but to elicit 
a knight-errantry spirit in the Captain ; for, if we mistake him not, 
all his enterprise and encounters in this South African journey, were 
the understood and stipulated prelude to wedded felicity on his 
return. And yet had his betrothed been apprised or witness of all 
his African gallantry, it may be a question, whether she would not 
have pouted and despaired, if one is to judge by the gout with 
which the knight concerns himself, when talking about Hottentot 
women. ‘ There is in this district,” says he, ‘a rival of the Hot- 
tentot Venus, if she does not excel her in the quantity of ‘ sebace- 
ous deposit.’ Rewarded by a trifle of money or tobacco, she will 
good naturedly aliow a cloth to be spread behind, and on which four 
plates may be laid, thus forming a peripatetic table.” 

Captain Alexander’s expedition was intended to enlarge as well 
as to fill up the boundaries of our geographical knowledge. In this 
attempt he made some progress. Still the principal features of his 
volume are those which his personal adventures, and his descrip- 
tions and anecdotes of the human as well as brute and inferior 
creation present ; and to these two features therefore we will confine 
ourselves in the few unconnected extracts to be introduced by us as 
specimens. 

We have before remarked, that certain regions of Africa must be 
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complete and immense menageries of wild beasts, and the greatest 
storehouses for the researches of the Naturalist. Just mark one 
passage in the present volumes. Says the Captain,— 


“* All the large wild animals are to be found in the Namaqua country ; 
but elephants are now several days’ journey east of the Fish river. Lions 
are every where found; most of which are of the usual light brown colour, 
whilst others are entirely black, with long hair; a third sort is white;a 
fourth has striped legs, like those of a tiger ; and a fifth has a white neck, 
I saw the common lion and part of a white one, the others I heard of from 
the natives, and I feel confident that they exist. The two-horned rhino- 
ceroses, both black and white, are now found in the upper parts of the Fish 
river ; zebras are every where in the land ; beautiful spotted panthers ; plenty 
of giraffes or camelopards, buffaloes, koodoos, gemboks, elands, hartibeests, 
klipspringers, springboks, and others of the deer tribe ; hyenas, wild boars, 
jackals, polecats, rats, and mice, are in great abundance. ‘The larger birds 
are ostriches, eagles, vultures, bustards, cranes, pheasants, and guinea fowl. 
There is a great variety of small birds, particularly along the constant 
waters of the Fish river. Snakes and serpents are in plenty; but fortun- 
ately there are very few mosquitoes. The people are not much tormented 
with the plague of insects, except with those which multiply from habits of 
neglect, and with a troublesome and small red-bodied tormentor with eight 
legs, called a bush-louse.” 


Dr. Smith furnishes us with some curious statements relative to 
rhinoceroses. Speaking of the black species, a terrible animal, he 
states that it is often 


* Accompanied by a sentinel to give him warning, a beautiful green- 
backed and blue-winged bird, about the size of a jay, which sits on one 
of his horns. When he is standing at his ease among the thick bushes, 
or rubbing himself up against a dwarf tree, stout and strong like himself, 
the bird attends him, that it may feed on the insects which either fly 
about him, or which are found in the wrinkles of his head and neck. The 
creeping hunter, stealthily approaching on the leeward side, carefully 
notes the motions of the sentinel bird; for he may hear though he cannot 
see the rhinoceros behind the leafy screen. If the monster moves his 
head slightly, and without alarm, the bird flies from his horns to his 
shoulder, remains there a short time, and then returns to his former strange 
perch ; but if the bird, from its elevated position and better eyes, notes the 
approach of danger, and flies up in the air suddenly, then let the hunter: 
beware ; for the rhinoceros instantly rushes desperately and fearlessly to 
wherever he hears the branches crack.”’ 


Snakes can more easily conceal themselves than quadrupeds ; but 
they are not less to be dreaded. Thus we read— 


«A large biack snake, ten feet long, was seen steering towards some 
rocks with a hair in its mouth. The guides were disturbed at seeing this 
spake. ‘That is the Komakasip’ (or what cannot-bear-the-sight-of- 
cattle), said they. ‘It is the most dangerous of the snakes in this land.’ 
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A man runs but a short distance after he is bitten by the Komakasip. 
Sometime ago a Boschman’ discovered a hive not far from his hut, and 
he was creeping into the hole to rob the bees, when a Komakasip bit him 
in the face. He ran home as fast as he could; but he fell dead before his 
ywn door.” 


Relying on the reports of natives, he gives an extraordinary ac- 
count of another reptile. He says, 


«‘ At the distance of thirty miles from Hou ‘tous, we passed a grotesque 
collection of rocks, rising with dark and vertical stratification and serrated 
edges from the broad plain. The rocks were called by our guides Einhiras, 
or the Hill of the Laughing Hyena. ‘Here,’ said the Boschmans, ‘ is 
found a most extraordinary snake, eight feet long, mottled back, with 
overhanging brows like a man, and fiery eyes; whilst the sex is as plainly 
distinguished asin beasts. It liescommonlystretched outunderthe rocks, and 
we are much afraid of it.’ 1 wished much to have halted.a day at Einhiras, 
to obtain a specimen of this strange reptile, but there was not a drop of 
water near it, so we were obliged to hurry on in the night, and off packed 
among some bushes, after a thirty-five miles march.” 


Captain Alexander, like any other European, must have been a 
raris avis in the interior of Africa, and his habits singular enough 
even to his countrymen who have never roughed it in similar or 
analogous situations. Our readers may wish to have a glance at 
him when feeding or enjoying relaxation from his adventurous 
toils :— 


«T sat down solitary inasmallroom. A light made from the fat of a 
sheep killed in the morning is produced ; the snuffers are a bullet mould ; 
a pewter plate is placed on the board, and a flap of wheaten bread with a 
calabash of rock honey: an iron pot is brought in from the fire, into which 
I plunge my fork, and produce either a rabbit or a plump partridge. 
Moses, the handsomest of my dogs (a black and white spaniel), and the 
most sensible, whines at the door ; he is admitted to pick bones. A draught 
of churned milk finishes the repast; with my flageolet and books I con- 
clude the evening.” 


Some notices of Boschmans are given, of whom such frequent men- 
tion is made in these volumes, who seem to enjoy few or but uncer- 
tain comforts. For example, they have neither sheep nor goats, nor 
do they cultivate grain or melons. ‘ At one season of the year they 
catch with their dogs the fawns of the springbok ; at another, the 
nests of the white ants are robbed of grass seed, and of the ants 
themselves, for food. Flights of locusts they delight in, and honey 
is sometimes most abundant ; roots are found after rain by their 
green shoots ; and in the months of July and August, ostrich eggs 
supply the wants of these ‘ children of the desert.” 

The mode of fishing adopted by the Boschmans in the ’Oup 
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river is peculiar. Fish must in certain districts constitute an im: 
portant item of food. 


“ They make conical baskets of stick grass, which is as thick and hard 
as quills; some of them then tie a stone to the back of their necks, to keep 
them down in the water; and, wading in, they sit down in the river with 
the water up to their mouths, and the basket between their legs, the 
mouth of it to the front; other Boschmans wade so as to drive the fish 
towards the basket-men, who are sitting in line, and who, pushing the 
passing fish into their baskets, collect a number in them, then rising 
rapidly, they empty them on the bank, where sit their women, and then 
resume their place in the river.” 


Some of the opinions as well as the superstitions of the wild 
people, among whom our author travelled, are remarkable. A 
discussion takes place about the difference of colour in the human 
races—the difference of language—the creation of man, &c. 


* Of this last, some of the Namaquas entertain this notion—that the 
Deity having created white men, the devil became envious, seeing what 
a wonderful and handsome creature had been formed; and he also tried 
his hand at making a man; but he could not make him otherwise than 
black like himself; so, in a rage, he struck his man a blow on the face 
which flattened his nose: and hence the negro colour and feature.” 


Negroes, however, entertain a theory, we believe, which returns 
the ridicule, completely turning the tables; for they picture the 
devil in white ; many of them well knowing that the greatest foes of 
man and of every god-like quality have been those whom the Nama- 
quas regard as wonderfully handsome and beautiful. 

There are more dangerous and demoraliziug superstitions than 
the following :— 


“ ¢ Before any Boschman,’ said ’Numeep, ‘ digs for water at Kuisip, he 
must lay down a piece of flesh, seeds of the ’naras fruit, or an arrow, 
or anything else he may have about him, and can spare, as an offering to 
Toosip, the old man of the water.’ Now, on this occasion, ’Numeep had 
left nothing at the water, and was, therefore, afflicted fur his neglect. I 
asked ’Numeep if he had ever seen Toosip. ‘ No; I have never seen 
him, nor has anybody else that I know: but we believe that he is a great 
red man with white hair, and who can do us good and harm. He has 
neither bow nor assegay, nor has he a wife.’ * Do you say anything to 
him when you put down your offering at the water-place? ‘ We say, 
Oh! great father! son of a Boschman—give me food; give me the flesh 
of the rhinoceros, of the gemsbok, of the wild horse, or what I require to 
have. But I was in sucha hurry to drink this morning, thatI scratched 
away the sand above the water, and took no notice of Toosip; and he was 
so angry, that if you had not helped me I must have died.’ ”’ 


It appears, however, that ’Numeep had indulged about the same 
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period too freely in zebra flesh, although fear may have made him 
worse. The Captain says, “I was very glad he had been ill; for, 
owing to this, I found out a trace of worship among so very wild a 
eople.”’ 

. The Boschmans have a singular way with them, when they wish 
to drive a lion from his food, and partake of it. The monarch of 
the forest seems to be subject to the ennui which monotony pro- 
duces ; while the Boschman performs the part of an animal magne- 
tiser with wonderful effect. 


‘©¢ When you are out hunting,’ I said, ‘and come unexpectedly on a 
lion, what do youdo?’ ‘It is of no use to run away,’ answered the Bosch- 
man, ‘ the lion would soon catch me, if he is awake and sees me.’ ‘* He 
is commonly asleep, then, in the day-time,’ I continued, ‘if he has nothing 
to eat?’ * Yes,’ was the reply. ‘* You sometimes share what the lion has 

ot, if he is eating when yousee him?’ ‘* Yes.’ * Shew me how you get 
part of the lion’s food.” On which the old man, taking up his assegay, and 
walking backwards and forwards in front of a bush where a lion was sup- 
posed to be devouring a zebra or buck, and brandishing, but never throw- 
ing his lance, he addressed the lion thus, whilst he continued his to and fro 
walks—* What have you come here for? Have you got anything to eat? 
You made such a noise I thought you had got something. Don’t think 
to come here and quarrel with me, but go off and get flesh.” Thus walk- 
ing and talking some time, he at last sits down facing the lion, when the 
astonished animal probably moves off, and leaves the remainder of his prey | 


to the Boscliman.” 


A few more anecdotes and phenomena in the history of wild 
animals will suffice to convey a just impression of the sort of 
novelty contained in Captain Alexander’s narrative, and of the 
naiveté of his manner. Speaking of ostriches, he says, this fea- 
thered giant will kill a man, by ripping him up with his toe-nail. 
Other remarkable particulars are connected with this formidable 
bird. According to native testimony, says our author,— 


‘*The male ostrich sits on the nest (which is merely a hollow space 
scooped out in the sand) during the night, the better to defend the eggs 
from jackals and other nocturnal plunderers; towards morning, he brom- 
mels or utters a grumbling sound, for the female to come and take his 
place: she sits on the eggs during the cool of the morning and evening. 
In the middle of the day, the pair leaving the egys in charge of the sun, 
and forgetting that the foot may crush them, or the wild beast break them, 
employ themselves in feeding off the tops of bushes in the plain near their 
nest. Looking aloft at this time of day, a white Egyptian vulture may be 
seen soaring in mid air, with a large stone within his talons. Having 
carefully surveyed the ground below him, he suddenly lets fall the stone, 
and then follows it in rapid descent. Let the hunter run to the spot, and 
he will find a nest of probably a score of eggs (each equal in size to twenty- 
four hens’ eggs), some of them broken by the vulture.” 
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The following long extract, which must be our last, communi- 
cates a variety of particulars. It conveys a good idea of the hard- 
ships and spirit of African wild-beast-hunting :— 


‘“‘ Sometimes outspanning without grass, and sometimes without water, 
though seeing, on one or two occasions, appearances as if * the parched 
ground had become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of water ;’ but the 
deceitful prospect was occasioned by mirage, which, like a white cloud, 
reflecting the bushes upon it, lay spread on the ground. At last, on the 
morning of the 30th March, we saw a fine plain before us, which had been 
lately entirely covered with high grass, but which now exhibited broad bare 
patches ; on looking to the right we saw the cause of this, for a red cloud, 
as of sand rising and falling, again indicated a thick flight of destroying 
locusts. On the left of the plain was a broad and winding belt of high trees 
aud bushes, indicating the course of a river, the Chuntop (or that which in 
running is suddenly checked) : this entered a craggy opening in a flat range 
of mountains stretching across the plain to the north. ‘The notch in the 
range where the wooded Chuntop disappeared, was the anxiously looked 
for Kopumnaas, or Bull’s Mouth: Pass—so named from its being full of 
dangers, like the Valley of the Shadow of Death. I now girded up my 
loins for the chase, and I burned with desire to slaughter some of the 
larger game, as much to feed my fifty followers, who ate at the rate of two 
sheep a-day, as for mere sport. The people were divided into several 
parties, and we rode towards the foot of the mountains, were wild animals 
are always rifest. We were not long before we saw a cloud of dust, which 
proceeded from a large troop of wild horses ; dismounting, and extending 
ourselves, we approached them under cover of the bushes—they took the 
alarm—started off—passed through between us—galloped backwards and 
forwards—halted and grazed, and three fell under our fire in the course of 
as many hours hard exercise on foot. The moment the first, a full-grown 
stallion, fell, and had stretched his powerful limbs on the plain, with the 
agonies of death in his eyes, half-a-dozen of the hunters collected round 
him ; some of them brought dry sticks and made a fire, while the others cut 
him open, and, taking the half-digested grass from his stomach, they 
squeezed the moisture from it into their mouths in the intensity of thirst; 
then cutting out the liver and roasting it, they made their breakfast off it; 
and, lastly, fitted themselves with shoes from the warm hide. A troop of 
that most magnificent antelope, the koodoo, next occupied us for a little, 
but before we had time to secure any of them, we intercepted a dancing 
flock of springboks; and, again by sharp running and quick firing, three of 
them were also added to our larder. Our blood was now fairly up, and, 
turning towards the mountain, twv large gray objccts were seen, apparently 
disturbed by the ‘ chattering of the musquets;’ they rana short distance 
among the bushes on the lower slopes, and then turned to look round them 
—these were two black and double-horned rhinoceroses, covered with dried 
mud from the pools of the Chuntop, in which they had been wallowing. 
We approached these dangerous animals with some caution, crept upon 
them, and got two or three flying shots at them ; but unless they are taken 
standing, with deliberate aim at the backbone, or behind the jaw, good balls 
are thrown away upon them; not that their hide, though more than an in h 
thick, is impenctrable in other places to lead and pewter bullets (hard and 
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heavy) such as mine were, but becanse the rhinoceros runs away with a 
bushel of balls fired through his ribs. In his side they seemed to make no 
more impression on him, at the time of receiving them, than so many peas 
would, though he may die from them afterwards. So our two first rhino- 
ceroses, being continually on the move, escaped from us, though we tickled 
them roughly.” 





Art. Il].—New Zealand. By J. S. Potack, Esa. 2 vols. London: 
Bentley. 1838. 


No narrative could more opportunely make its appearance than the 
one now before us. New Zealand has lately been exciting an extra- 
ordinary degree of interest in the public mind ; and legislation will, 
without a doubt, at an early period, fix, perhaps, the fate for many 
centuries to come, of many thousands of the human race there 
located. At present these thousands seem to stand on a most 
critical verge in the history of civilization—between absolute barba- 
rism and the impressions communicated by the first ameliorating 
influences to which mind and social condition are subject. There 
are, besides, certain peculiarities belonging to the character of the 
New Zealanders, which not only render them a rich theme for 
philosophical speculation, but which must be clearly and constantly 
borne in mind, by every one who would legislate concerning them, 
requiring great caution, and a liberal interpretation in any scheme 
of colonization which entertains a generous regard in behalf of the 
future destinies of numerous tribes. 

Our readers are aware that the bill which was lately before Par- 
liament, and which was intended to vest in a commission the autho- 
rity and power to plant colonies in New Zealand, and to govern 
them in like manner as those which have been established in South- 
ern Australia, was opposed by many, upon this humane ground, 
that the proposed measure did not sufficiently provide for the security 
and future prosperity of the natives, but was framed with too close 
a regard to the interest of individuals and private companies. It 
was at the same time alleged by the advocates of the bill that some 
of its most strenuous opposers, certain Missionary Societies, for 
example, were actuated by selfish and sinister motives, and that these 
only desired to be allowed thereby to perpetuate their own exclusive 
Sway and promote their own duplicit ends. Knowing how apt 
human nature is to err when such temptations exist, and knowing 
that no cloak is ever so easily assumed or so dangerous as that of 
pretended piety and religion, the charge advanced against some of 
the Missionaries it would be rash to dispute. Nevertheless, as we 
recently saw, in our review of William Howitt’s volume on the 
atrocities which have marked the progress of colonization on the 
part of nations professing themselves to be Christian, the legislature 
would be incurring a dreadful responsibility, if it did not most 
jealously watch the movements of all speculators, and sedulously 
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study the social and political condition of the barbarous tribes, ere 
consenting to extend a system which has generally been one of 
tyranny, eee and extermination. 

A good deal of the required knowledge will be found in Mr, 
Polack’s two volumes. He not only resided six years in New 
Zealand, but he travelled much and extensively among its indige- 
nous inhabitants ; and the work before us contains the results of his 
observation and inquiries, conveyed in a lively and amusing form. 
We look upon the production, indeed, as being more valuable than 
could have been expected from one whose pursuits were of a com- 
mercial nature, and who might therefore be suspected of blending 
his interests and prospects with those of some one of the parties, 
who have lately taken high ground in regard to the disputes already 
referred to. ‘There is, however, throughout the work a remarkable 
abstinence from speculation and argument, while there are such 
internal proofs of matter-of-fact narration, leaving it to the reader 
to draw for the most part his own conclusions, as strongly to recom- 
mend our author’s testimony. By quoting a few passages, especially 
from the account of one of his excursions through the Kaipara dis- 
trict, a sufficient specimen will be furnished from which to judge of 
Mr. Polack’s style and spirit, as well as to form certain precise 
notions of the singular tribes and natives with whom he came in 
contact. On the occasion to which our extracts chiefly refer, his 
object was to purchase timber, flax, &c. for exportation. The pine 
is the principal kind of timber for which the country is celebrated ; 
provisions also constitute staple commodities ; but the flax, PAor- 
mium tenax, which a few years ago was an object of speculation, and 
in the estimation of some an article of great promise, turns out to 
be an unprofitable, because an intractable production. 

During the excursion alluded to, Mr. Polack— 


«‘Was accompanied by ten native young men, principally sons of 
respectable chiefs, who did not regard it as derogatory to their rank to 
perform menial offices, such as carrying provisions on their backs, which 
are prohibited from bearing any weights, otherwise than in the service of 
Europeans. My native servant, Puhi, invariably followed me in all my 
journeys. He subsequently accompanied me twice to Port Jackson. Many 
of the young chiefs joined mysuite purposely to see their relations, and exult 
in a little pride before them, knowing the envy it would excite in the 
bosoms of their young friends, by being in the pay and employ of a Ran- 
gatira no Uropt, or a gentleman of Europe, who was accounted a rara 
avis in terris in the settlements we proposed visiting.” 


With regard to domestic industry nothing seems to have been 
more worthy of notice during this excursion than the neat and care- 
ful manner in which the crops of Indian corn and sweet potatoes 
were cultivated. ‘These plantations were chiefly on a line skirting 
the shore, and probably on that account required to be guarded with 
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more than ordinary watchfulness, for a tuft of human hair was 
attached to the cabbage palm-tree, intimating to the traveller or 
visiter his danger if he made free with such crops. 

It is remarkable that a people who are so regardless as to many 
of the economics of life, should exhibit such agricultural taste as the 
following picture represents :— 


« Few farms in civilized countries could be planted with greater atten- 
tion to neatness. The soil was of the richest quality; and the different 
edibles flourished with extraordinary vigour. The potatoes and kumeras 
were planted in rows of small hills, laid out with strict regularity ; between 
those hills the large broad lotus leaf of the farinaceous tarro appeared ; 
large broad patches of the culmiferous Indian corn grew in neat order to 
the right of us; and the herbaceous land was cleared of weeds, piled above 
the walls of stone that had been collected from the grounds, which I cal- 
culated occupied about twenty acres in extent. Among the vegetables 
deposited in the soil, in addition to the above-mentioned, were cabbages, 
shallots, garlick, turnips, and the kaipakeha, a species of yam, but infinitely 
superior to that ingustable vegetable, which it resembles in size and gene- 
ral appearance only.” 


The New Zealanders, though of extremely filthy habits in respect 
of attention to the person, display, at the same time, taste and 
anxiety as to the construction of their dwellings, as well as in several 
internal arrangements which savages generally despise. Towards 
their pigs, however, they evince more tenderness than we are in the 
habit of considering to be consistent with refinement, or an anxiety 
to cultivate the most intelligent intercourse. The pigs, says our 
author, “ lead a much pleasanter life in New Zealand, than in any 
other portion of the globe that I have seen, except in the principal 
cities of the United States, where these ‘ tarnal critturs’ grace the 
most fashionable streets of the capitals ;” for in the former country 
they are frequently the bed-fellows of their masters ; and, in fact, 
our author once beheld a black specimen of the race so abhorrent in 
the eyes of Israelites, stretched under the blanket between two young 
damsels, and “ sighing like a furnace.” By the bye, the New 
Zealand method of killing these favourite domestic companions, 
when a grand feast is to be given, as is customary on great diplo- 
matic visitations, recognises a regard to economy that does not 
always distinguish barbarian luxury : they drown their pigs that the 
blood may not be lost. 

On reaching a particular village, that of Waipoa, Mr. Polack 
was honoured by a salute of fire-arms, and the national demonstra- 
tion of courteous greeting, the rubbing of noses, a ceremony more 
kindly meant than agreeable to the white man ; to get rid of which— 


_“T pressed the tallest of the villagers into my service; and, jumping on 
his back, I was carried down the steep hills; two other men pressing for- 
wards, clearing the path, and supporting my feet. They were all excced- 
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ingly pleased with ‘ Ko te pakeha pai, kaoré ano redi e na tangata maori,’ 
(the excellent white man, who permitted the natives to do what they pleased, 
without being angry in return). We had to cross and recross the little 
rivulet, which pursued its devious way in circular meanderings throughout 
the valley. Previous to our arrival at the Pd, or fortified village, I halted 
for my companions in a deep glen, from which the settlement was not visi- 
ble. The lads soon came up, but instead of moving onwards, I was given 
to understand, that here it was necessary that the business of the toilet, 
* wakapai pai,’ should be arranged, as such fashions were indispensable in 
the interchange of visits. As I had neither power nor inclination to stop 
their proceedings, I let them follow the bent of ‘heir inclinations, and pro- 
ceeded to the village with the inhabitants, who now flocked about me in 
large numbers, uttering, with deafening shouts, ‘ Airémai! airémai!’— 
welcome! welcome! which was also echoed from the village, as soon as 
we sighted it, accompanied by a continual discharge of artillery, waving of 
mats, and other expressions of applause, which are so liberally bestowed by 
these islanders on those whom they may choose to honour. I was too 
much fatigued with the day’s travel to proceed further, though the promised 
land was in sight, within a very short distance. I, therefore, again delibe- 
rately mounted the lengthiest biped I perceived, who good humouredly 
carried ine to the fence of the pd, when etiquette obliged me to dismount. 
On entering the fence, I was surrounded by full 250 men, entirely denuded 
of dress, with the sole accoutrement of a cartridge-box made fast round the 
waist, with a belt of leather or flax. Most of these men were at least six 
feet in stature ; and their ample chests, brawny limbs, and altogether mar- 
tial appearance, presented a fine specimen of savage nobility.” 


The chief of the village was particularly formal in the affair of 
nose-rubbing, the ceremony continuing for some seconds; for he 
felt flattered by the visit of the European, and was desirous to en- 
courage commercial intercourse with him by exchanging the products 
of his own country with those of foreign growth or manufacture. 
But a sketch of our author’s native followers, or éazl, introduces a 
picturesque as well as an illustrative scene :— 


* The countenances of all were entirely bedaubed with a solution of the 
red kokowat earth. A few had dipped their heads within a large calibash 
containing this rouge dissolved in water, which formed a plaster, whose 
brilliancy was enhanced by a broad stain of the blue earth, called pardkd- 
wdhia, which was used to encircle the right eye and half of the temple. 
The effects of this latter pigment was best visible in the dance, when at 
intervals the white of the eye only is displayed. Feathers decorated the 
heads, which had been carried in a carved box by one of the party, who 
had collected a large quantity on the sea-beach, from the dead tard, or 
gannets, we had passed in our route. All the finery that had been bestowed 
on them by Europeans, such as cast-off clothing, which are not repudiated 
too hastily by their wearers in New Zealand, were sported on this occasion. 
The sole article of dress on one of these exquisites, was a tattered brown 
waistcoat, that just reached a foot and some inclics below the throat of the 
wearer, the nether man being entirely exposed, tn purts naturalibus, 
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Another had put on a shirt, whose original hue had been, from times remote, 
undistinguishable; this was fastened round the loins by the sleeves, forming 
an apron for the wearer; a native mat covered the shoulders. One youth | 
had inserted himself into the body of a woman’s gown, which served as a . 
jelick, his extremities being encased in an old red baize shirt, the sleeves 
of which answered the purposes of trousers for the legs. A pair of duck 
trousers was tied round the throat of one young chief.” 


There is a great deal of formality and parade in the ceremonies of 
the New Zealanders, as when strangers, especially white ones, we 
presume, are introduced to a chief or to a council. ‘There is danc- 
ing, and hideous contortions ; both sexes exhibiting their skili in 
this way to inspire fear and a sense of theirimportance. They also 
lift up their voices and utter the most doleful lamentations. They tt 
weep, lacerate themselves, and exhibit all the frantic signs of uncon- | 
troulable emotion ; and this is not only the practice of the young 1 
and the tender sex, but of the aged and the stern, whether the | 
occasion be one of joy or of sorrow, of great or minor importance. | 
Such has been their education, and habit seems to have endowed 
them with extraordinary expertness, not only in portraying passion 
and madness, but in working themselves up to the pitch when what 
is assumed is felt. Their natures are, in fact, of the most variable 
kind ; they are children and warriors by turns, so as to render it a | 
“| » perilous enterprise to offer them any opposition. The state of their | 

| tutorage, their manners, and modes of thinking, obtain striking 
illustrations from what we have next to cite. 

After having left, and passed a considerable way beyond, Waipoa, 
where he had been treated with much kindness, Mr. Polack did not 
always find his reception so cordial, or so full of promise :-— 


“Shortly after dinner some muskets were discharged, announcing the 
approach of ‘Terarau, who then made his appearance. This chief was of a 
tall commanding figure, apparently about thirty-five years of age, witha 
countenance at once very expressive, features possessing European regu- 
larity, and a complexion of light bronze. He was entirely marked with the 
moko, or tattoo, and moved with the pride and dignity which a New Zealand 
chief delights in assuming. He was accompanied by his brother (I believe 
by adoption), whose countenance presented the most unpleasant and for- 
bidding expression I had yet seen. The lower part of his countenance, 
including his underlip to his chin, was of a red-raw aspect, occasioned, it 
was said, by the chief when in infancy, and left to himself, falling on some 
burning embers. ‘T'er4rau led the way to his house, around which was 
assembled some venerable men, and a crowd of people of lesser note, anxious 
to listen to the purport of a visit from the white stranger. Terdrau sat 
himself at the head, and the group, in a circle, sat in profound silence. The 
elders placed themselves also on the ground, with their garments covering t 
their mouths, and appeared occupied in serious meditation. I opened the | | 
conversation by saying, this was the first time I had been in their district, | 
and that my coming, even personally unarmed—a lone European, would | 
tell best how much | confided in them; ata time, also, when the natives of | 
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the land feared to move a mile distant from each other; that I came not as 
a spy, deputed by their enemies, but as a friend, willing to sit down among 
them, and purchase the produce of the soil at reasonable rates; whereby, 
in a little time, they would be enabled to compete with their neighbours to 
the north and east, in possessing articles of clothing to protect them from 
the wintry blasts, and implements of iron to pursue the labours of agricul- 
ture; that industry would put them in possession of ammunition to repel 
an invader; who, aware of their being in possession of such resources, would 
themselves, in all probability, turn their attention to similar pursuits, and 
would after a time perceive their interests promoted by peaceable conduct, 
and would war no more.” 


Our author next proceeded to request the use of a large canoe, to 
carry his party and self to the mouth of the Kaiparé, to try the 
depth of the river, with the view of ascertaining whether it was cal- 
culated to admit ships, and thereby afford scope for traffic ; and he 
offered to pay for the use of the canoe. The jealousy and alarin of 
some of the counsellors were fired by this proposal, and a debate 
was the consequence :— 


« T awaited in silence an answer from Terdrau, who sat listening with 
attention, the lower part of his face covered with his mat. The venerable 
portion of the company sat still, apparently unwilling to lose a word I had 
to say. They looked grave and dignified, contemplating what should be 
the subject of their speeches ; they sighed after the clothing and ammuni- 
tion; but they deplored the innovations Europeans would cause, in lieu 
of their ancient usages, to which they inclined themselves with singular 
pertinacity. One of these hoary ancients arose to address the group; his 
name was Motdrou ; he at first walked up and duwn the circle formed by 
the people, to aid the orators in giving effect to their arguments. After 
a short time employed in collecting his thoughts, he took short runs to 
and fro around the space allotted. This veteran pretended to be highly 
indignant at my coming among them. The Europeans, he said, were 
overrunning the land, so that wars must in a short time cease; and what 
were the pleasures left to the people, when they should be restricted killing 
their enemies, and preserving their heads, as undoubted memorials of 
triumph? (pointing with his short hant to those placed on poles, that were 
opposite to us). War was his delight: it had been the sole pleasures 
pursued by his ancestors (tepuna) aud ought to be so of their children. 
And was itso? No! the white men had come among them, and the 
warrior was obliged to give way to women and slaves, whose utmost 
ability consisted in paddling canoes, pounding fern-root, or scraping flax 
(imitating those various employments). Yet, but a little while, and not 
an enemy would be found to combat with—they would all become women 
and flax-dressers. Who wanted fire-arms? For his part, he could not 
take aim, and they were useless to him, and therefore ought to be unser- 
viceable to everybody else; they did scarce any damage, in comparison 
to the weapons of the nation, handed down to them by the fathers of the 
land. Hedid not want to see a white face; he had heard to the north- 
ward (pointing in that direction), that a chief was made to feel ashamed 
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in killing his own slave, and that the bodies were obliged to be eaten in 
secrecy and silence. He could scarcely give credit to so foul a report, 
and attributed it to the invention of persons who would impose on the 
natural easiness of his disposition. It cowld not, should not be! No! 
he would sooner eat all the white men himself, than be reduced to a state 
so truly abject.” 


The ancient proceeded to imitate the action of gnawing his right 
arm; but as the ridiculous is akin to the sublime, he thus exited a 
general laugh, in which the orator himself joined. Still he con- 
tinued, — 


«“ No; he would live to spite the white men, and break his fast on a fresh 
slave every morning. ‘The very Atuas of the country were arrayed against 
the new comers (instancing our adventures in connexion with ‘Tameteri). 
And where did the party intend going? Down the Kaipara river, every 
spot of which was sacred, for a race of chiefs who would never allow us to 
land on those shores, without showing their resentment in a signal manner. 
For his part, no canoe should leave Matakoki Wangaré (the name of the 
village), nor should any white man again visit them. ‘ They will, perhaps,’ 
he added, * persuade us not to punish the tribes of Waima, who have de- 
stroyed our Wai-tapus, dug up our provisions, and stolen the property of 
our people. Never? let the flax grow, and our forests stand ; if we want 
clothing, we have our women to make them—(he had seven wives, not in- 
cluding handmaids) ; if food be our object, we have slaves to plant for us ; 
and of them we shall never be deficient, as long as our enemies exist. No 
canoe shall leave this village ; and let the white man return to his residence. 
The tribes among whom he has taken up his abode may be our friends 
now; but have they not been ourenemies? (Here he recounted a series of 
ancient feuds, that had existed in the times of his progenitors). No! let 
the white man go. Who sent for him? He came from beyond sea to us 
—he has seen us. What does he further want? Let him go back.” 


Mr. Polack describes the action of the veteran orator, the stickler 
for “the good old ways,” as being as variable as his actual dis- 
position :— 


“ He at times danced with great agility, his hoary head shaking in the 
wind. On describing the feuds of his own tribes and those of my party, he 
quivered with rage, and stamped with ferocious vehemeuce, as every fresh 
instance darted across his brain. He then sat down amid murmurs of a 
plause. I was annoyed to perceive the influence his harangue had perceptibly 
made upon the feelings of these savage lords and commons. Another old 
warrior harangued the assembly; but, luckily for us, he had a violent 
toothach, which soon obliged him to sitdown. This last delivered his short 
Speech, in which he sided with Motarou, in tones of vehement declamation, 
shaking his head and shoulders with the agility displayed by those furni- 
ture-ornaments ycleped mandarins ; and when he recounted the injury his 
tribe and forefathers had received from the Waima tribes, he braudished 
his spear with so wild and menacing an air, that he really appeared trans- 
ported beyond himself: he tortured | his face into hideous grimaces, fright- 
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ful to behold ; his eyes almost started from his head, glaring with unusual 
fierceness. 1 felt sensibly relieved when he reseated himself.” 


The fair play which is not always accorded to opposite speakers 
in the council chambers of Europeans, was extended in New Zea- 
land to our author’s party; for though the effect of the two ad- 
dresses already described had apparently satisfied most of the sages, 
a chief of Mr. Polack’s way of thinking arose, and replied to the 
surly orators “ in a manner at once firm, conciliating, and pleasing.” 
He spoke of the services of the whites, of the good they— 


‘* Had rendered the natives by a thousand acts, which could only be 
appreciated by the tribes that resided around them. It was true those acts 
did not speak in a glaring manner, yet they were not the less felt, (in- 
stancing several inventions that had been introduced, tending to save time 
and manual labour, unknown to the previous generatiun, especially the use 
of the chisel, adze, the serviceable axe and tomahawk, which had superseded 
the ancient stone instruments, subjected continually to be broken). These 
facts were answered by a murmur from the audience, expressive that they 
were invaluable. Rapu then instanced the introduction of the pig, corn, 
and potatoes, and other esteemed edibles presented to the country by the 
white men. He also insisted on their bravery, who had established them- 
selves among the natives; whom war-cries could not frighten, nor fu 
turn, from the tenour of their constant conduct. ‘The first speaker had 
spoken disparagingly of the present youth of the country; he was sorry to 
have heard it, as he, for one, though unwilling to join in an unjust war, 
yet, to the enemies of his own immediate tribe, and those of his relations 
and friends (bowing to the assembly), his arm would never be drawn back. 
He concluded, by requesting from Motérou the use of his large canoe, for 
which he would not only receive a handsome payment from the white man, 
who had trusted to their hospitality, but would add to the inducements of 
their finally settling among them, whereby they would derive as much 
benefit as the Hokianga tribes had gained. Rapu made use of ambulatory 
movements, similar to those of the previcus speakers, and enforced his 
arguments by action and gesture, as is invariably the rule of New Zealand 
orators. A chief of commanding aspect, named Paikia, now arose, and 
gently running round the arena, spoke for some time in favour of our cause, 
which entirely inclined the balance in our favour. Several other chiefs 
addressed the meeting, whose speeches similarly inclined towards us ; and 
it was agreed that a canoe, lying at a place called Haipar4, dignified witha 
high-sounding name, formerly borne by a deceased warrior, should be lent 
to us, four the amount of a blanket and some tobacco, for which I instantly 
wrote a check (puk4puké) on the spot, payable in Hokianga. My anta- 
gonist, Motdrou, came up to salute me by pressing noses, which I could not 
refuse; but his face was bedaubed with kokowai and shark’s oil, which was 
transferred to my visage. The effect of this abrasion gave much amusement 
to the natives, who requested me to allow it to remain some time longer. 
I gave the veteran warrior some tobacco, which made him caper with de- 
light; he patted my face with a pair of hands that had been tapued from 
the use of water for many months previous ; and, finally, he was now more 
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in favour of the white men settling at Kaipard, than he had formerly de- 
clared himself against the motion.” 


This infantine mutability of mind, even on the part of warriors, 
whom the slightest ground of offence, such as that of the stranger 
refusing to accept the proffered salute, would instantly again have 


turned him into a mortal enemy, is further illustrated by the 
following anecdote :— 


“ An inferior chief had put his hands into my coat pocket without m 
perceiving it, and drew forth my snuff-box, the contents of which I was 
habituated to at that period. An exclamation of surprise from the by- 
standers caused me to look round, and, seeing the cause, I hastily snatched 
it from the man, giving him, at the same moment, a smart push, that sent 
him reeling backwards. He no sooner recovered his position, than he ap- 
proached me with a face swollen with rage; but I laughed at him, which 
had the effect of instantly turning his anger, his friends observing it was 
hangéreka no te pakehd, or a jest of the white man, and it was accordingly 
received as such : hadI shewn a frown, a serious quarrel would have ensued, 
by which my existence might probably have been endangered. These little 
traits of the instability of the friendship of these people are of continual 


occurrence, though possessing unbounded affection towards each other and 
their visitors, when nothing displeases them.” 


These extracts are sufficient to indicate how much caution and de- 
licacy are required in dealing with this interesting people. And yet 
our government, it appears to us, are bound to take them under that 
paternal protection which beginsto characterize our colonial system. 
It is shocking to think of the misery which hostile tribes of these 
barbarians inflict on each other. Whole districts have been in the 
course of their wars depopulated ; entire tribes have been cut off; 
and what to enlightened reason would seem an absolute trifle is ever 
apt to be seized upon as the cause of the most sanguinary conflicts. 
Besides, New Zealand has become the receptacle of numbers of the 
worst intruders that ever were the pests of society. Convicts from 
New South Wales, sealers, runaway sailors, and other disreputable 
characters are carrying pollution and crime of every kind to the 
shores of the barbarians ; and what but the strong hand of the Su- 
preme government, by the establishment of locai authorities, shall 
protect the poor ignorant natives? Then it is to be recollected that 
many persons of good character, together with families and followers, 
have lately settled in the country, whose persons, property, and 
rights should be held sacred. The trade of the place has become so 
extensive as to afford ample means for the support of an efficient 
colonial establishment. The cause of Missions, too, seems to be in 
some measure compromised by the reports which are general, of its 
ministers and catechists having become large purchasers of land, to 
the manifest injury of the facile New Zealanders. 

Before shutting these volumes, we must call attention to one 
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subject on which our author expresses himself with a decision which 
his personal observations do not seem to have warranted ; and upon 
which, for the sake of the honour even of savage nature, we hope that 
he has been too credulous. He says, speaking of New Zealand 
cannibalism, ‘ the fact is so glaring, that glutting themselves with 
human flesh is of common occurrence to the southward, even at this 
day, yet the younger native, when owning that his parents and 
relatives all partake of this food, generally excludes himself from 
indulging in such vicious and unnatural tastes.” Mr. Polack once 
saw what he was told was part of a human body after having under- 
gone a culinary process. He says, “ at first view I should have 
taken it for fresh pork in a boiled state, having the same pale cada- 
verous colour. My informant told me it was the lower part of the 
thigh, grasping with his hand that part of my body, in illustration{of 
what he advanced. It appeared very much shrunk ; and on my 
observing it must have appertained to a boy, the head of its pos- 
sessor, when alive, was pointed out to me, apparently a man of 
forty-five years of age. The sight of this piece of mortality af- 
forded the chief some pleasure, for he stretched out his tongue, pre- 
tending to lick the food, and gave other significant signs, indicative 
of the excessive delight he felt in partaking of human flesh.” 

Whether we consider the condition and prospects of the natives 
of New Zealand, or of its European settlers, an imperative call 
seems to be made for British legislative interference. But the most 
anxious provision must also be afforded lest cupidity, circumvention, 
and enslaving power, with all the inseparable moral evils which have 
too often characterized our colonial system, should render us a 
scourge and a pest even to barbarians and cannibals, and thus con- 
stitute another argument for the doctrine that the interests of civi- 
lized and of savage nature are incompatible ; and that wherever 
intercourse is established between them, the latter must sink under 
the weight and be sacrificed to the former, even to the complete ex- 
tirpation of the incompetent party. 





ArT. III.— Analytical Considerations on the Art of Singing. By ANDREA 
Costa. London: 1838. 


Every one has a general apprehension of what is meant by Singing 
and Melody,—that the former term signifies that which consists of 
making a variety of inflections of the voice so as to correspond to 
the notes of a piece of melody ; and that this latter term implies 
such a succession of sounds ranged in a manner according to the 
laws of rhythm and modulation as to produce a series of notes plea- 
sant to the ear and an agreeable sentiment to the mind. Singing 
a song or a piece of melody, therefore, recognises two distinct prin- 
ciples. If we regard it as a process only, by which the proportions 
of sound and the most correct modulation and mastery of the voice 
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are observed, then the principle alone involved is that of pleasing 
the ear by a fine diversity of notes, as the eye is gratified by a 
suitable assemblage of agreeable colours. But when a song is 
regarded in its widest acceptation,—when melody is considered as 
an imitative art,—it appeals to the heart and to the sentiments of 
the soul, by the use of such images as excite precise and intelligible 
emotions ; and, in short, like poetry and painting, affects our moral 
faculties, soothing or exalting, and in various ways carrying them 
captive at will. Melody seems to operate thus, just upon the same 
principle, that the varying tones of the voice do, when we speak 
with the greatest oratorical effect ; that is, when we speak accord- 
ing as we are interested in what we say, and according to the differ- 
ent emotions which we feel in expressing that interest and these 
emotions,— conditions and requisites, which presuppose great mental 
capacity, extensive observation, fervour of temperament, and a careful 
study of the best models. If such be the principles and the requi- 
sites of melodious singing, much, very much, must depend upon 
the scale and variety of accentuation belonging to the language 
employed. The truth is, that language, the accents of which are 
the most sensible, ought to produce the sweetest, the liveliest, and 
the most passionate melody. 

These and many observations that might be offered on the sub- 
ject, render it evident that the Art of Singing is not one of easy or 
every-day acquisition ; and that it is founded on established and 
beautiful principles, which require close and enlarged study, before 
any professor of it can become a proficient, as well as extraordinary 
natural endowments of voice, ear, and mind. ‘To persons who judge 
of the art as it is generally taught, understood and practised in this 
country, an undue importance will be thought to have been attri- 
buted to it in the above observations. According to the common 
acceptation, its rules are a routine sort of study, such as every one 
may commit to memory without much difficulty, and, provided the 
ear be tolerably good, and the voice possessed of ordinary power and 
flexibility, nothing more is required to make a first-rate songster. 

We admit it to be true that any one possessed of the moderate 
capacity and physical organization just now mentioned, together 
with ordinary diligence and careful training, may become a correct, 
a graceful, and even a delightful vocalist. But the mischief is, that 
most of our English professors or artists in this department have 
no sooner become masters of its rules, and skilful performers accord- 
ing to the gifts bestowed on them, than they mistake their province, 
and attempt to imitate or to teach nothing less than what were the 
triumphs of the greatest masters of singing in modern times. Even 
at the best, they are but successful imitators, without a token of 
originality, withont one testimony of genius; though far more 
frequently teacher and pupil offer but a most wretched burlesque of 
that which they neither understand nor feel. 
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To those who may look upon the Art of Singing as one of easy 
and ordinary acquisition, or even as one that has ever been largely 
and successfully cultivated in England, we recommend a perusal of 
Signor Costa’s ‘‘ Considerations,” —a work, while it stoops not to 
offer elementary lessons on the subject, nor professes to furnish a 
connected dissertation, will be found to contain such striking sug- 
gestions as will not only convey a highly favourable idea of the 
author’s judgment and taste, but also a lofty and adequate notion 
of the requisites and domain of song. He, in the first part of the 
book, enters upon a consideration of the kindred spirit, and of the 
union which exist between poetry and music. In this discussion 
we have not found any thing that is novel, though accurate appre- 
hension and critical discrimination are sufficiently manifest. But, 
as particularly bearing upon the theme in hand, let us see what he 
describes as indispensable to a singer who can lay claim to genius, 


or the first rank in his profession. He must possess, says our 
author,— 


“1. A knowledge of the precise intention and force of poetry and 


music as applied to singing, and the art of combining them with correct- 
ness and skill. 


“2. The power of varying and adorning music with discrimination and 
fine taste, when circumstances may permit or require it. 

“3. The art of declaiming in singing gracefully and with truth—so 
that the mind may be impressed while the ear is delighted. 


“4, The power to veil imperfections which can neither be removed or 
omitted. 


“5. The ability instantly to discern and decide upon the quantity of 
power and flexibility necessary to be used in reference to the peculiar 
qualities of the place in which the performer has to sing, the peculiarities 


of accompanying instruments or singers, and the taste and knowledge of 
the audience.” 


Going to examples of singers who may have been entitled to the 
designation ** Great,” Signor Costa uses a threefold classification. 
Ist. Those who possessed by nature great physical powers, owing 
comparatively little to study and cultivation :” ‘2dly. “ Those whose 
acquired qualities have chiefly enabled them to arrive at excellence :” 
Sdly. * Those who combined natural with acquired power ;” adding, 
that “the sweet and seducing art of singing can only attain its 
greatest charm by the fortunate combination of physical power with 
brilliant genius, which, when guided by musical knowledge, the 
result is such that human imagination cannot hope for a source of 
delight more intense.” 

In the second portion of the “ Considerations,” our author treats 
of the voice particularly,—its powers, defects, management, &c. 
When speaking of the importance and province of accent, as the 
property in any language, which seems to determine the melody of 
which that language is susceptible, perhaps we indicated the Italian 
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of all others as.that which takes the lead, as the vehicle and coad- 
jutor of the finest and most passionate singing ; and Signor Costa 
must be held as corroborating this opinion, when he recommends to 
the singers of all nations to study a correct Pronunciation of the 
language now instanced; for he asserts, ‘‘ that the most distin- 
guished Italian singers, as well as those of other nations, who are 
Proficients in the Pronunciation of the Italian language, are, for the 
most part, free from those defects and errors which concern merely 
the mechanical part” of the art. English singers ought to pay 
attention to this statement ; for if it be just, then how defective 
must the majority of them be, seeing that few make Italian their 
careful study ; oe even those who have set themselves enthusiasti- 
cally to the task, have generally, it would appear, copied a most 
faulty model. Our author declares, “ with respect to the musical 
Pronunciation of the Italians, that Lombardy, which may boast of 
being the most fertile country in producing singers of every descrip- 
tion, is notorious for a dialect more impure than that of any other 
Italian state.”” One thing is certain that several of the Lombards 
have been amongst the most esteemed Italian singers that have 
visited England, and therefore it is fair to presume that their im- 
purities and provincialisms have been along with their musical 
beauties assiduously imbibed. 

Some of the chapters are devoted to other defects and vain 
attempts. ‘Thus we are told,— 


“Some persons fall into a habit of executing quick movements with 
such a degree of velocity as to spoil the effect of the composition. When 
the time is thus hurried, nothing but indistinct babbling can be heard, 
and very few singers can give either distinct articulation to words or just 
intonation to notes.” 


Again,— 


“ You will often hear a singer execute in a mediocre manner the piece 
he has to sing, until he comes to a place where he thinks an ornament 
ought to be placed ; then off he flies in a long succession of instrumental 
passages, generally unconnected either with the sense of the words or the 
character of the melody. And as such passages are the piccante sauce 
that the singer applies to every dish, it is not of the slightest consequence 
what piece he sings: whether it be the most commonplace tune or the 
brightest inspiration of genius, the ornament must be lugged in, right or 
wrong ; and in this manner (as with the unthinking multitude every 
piece has the same effect) he lessens the dignity of vocal composition.” 


How ridiculous are the efforts of many a pretty singer, and many 
an interesting girl, if the following statement be correct !— 


“ The embellishment of a run of semitones is undoubtedly very beautiful, 
when perfectly in tune ; but few singers have the power of thus execut- 
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ing them: in my long experience I don’t remember more than five or six 
singers who could doso. But in the present day, alas! almost every 
singer must show off with arun of semitones; which they certainly 
would not do could they be persuaded that when this ornament is in an 
degree out of tune, it resembles nothing but the whinnying of a colt.” 


From these few specimens it may be concluded, that our author’s 
hints display sound judgment and extensive experience in regard to 
the art of which he treats. Some of his views will be objected to 
by competent critics, some of his reasoning is inconclusive or obscure, 
and some of the contents of the book superfluous; but as a whole 
it conveys a very exalted idea not only of what singing ought to be, 
and has been, as developed by many splendid vocalists, but it also 
guides the reader to this conclusion, who is acquainted but in a very 
moderate degree with the condition of the art in England, that we 
cannot hold up our heads among several other nations, who are far 
inferior to us, in almost every other department of science and art. 

The fact is, we are not a musical nation; music, neither asa 
Science nor as an art, has obtained its due culture or estimation in 
England ; and were we called upon to name any one positive and 
Sweeping indication of this truth, nothing more would be necessary 
than to refer to its most eminent professors, and ask in what light 
they are regarded. Are we not inclined to associate the word 
musician at best with sycophant, or mountebank? As a people 
music is regarded by us as synonymous with idleness and frivolity. 
It is not a necessary of life, and therefore is unworthy of the study or 
regard of persons whom the anxieties of business concern, and whose 
minds are devoted to the sober calculations of the present and the 
future. But John Bull is quite wrong in thinking thus. If music 
be not necessary to our animal existence, it furnishes one of the 
best and most satisfactory ornaments of society ; it can contribute 
largely to the amount of innocent pleasures ; it is admirably calcu- 
lated to divert mankind from the gross indulgence of animal appe- 
tites, and to quell dangerous passions, which John Bull finds time 
and taste for. It not only occupies but relaxes; it educates and 
delights ; so that until we perceive a growing partiality for its beau- 
ties and fascination, we shall despair of witnessing that refinement 
of taste, that elevation of sentiment, that expansion of intellect, 
which the sanguine perceive in our social horizon, as about to shed 
unexampled and enduring beams of light over the land. 

But we do not despair ; and before closing this hasty paper, let 
us refer to a single circumstance of hope, and a single source for the 
faith that is within us; a point of reference, which, while, with 
remarkable force, it indicates the past apathy that has existed, even 
in the metropolis, relative to the claims of the musical art, asa 
branch of study, and rational, mora] culture, augurs the dawn of a 


new era. 
The whole of our metropolitan and many of our provincial readers 
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are aware of the existence of a Professorship of Music in the college 
founded in the city of London by Sir Thomas Gresham; which 
chair, however, had been allowed to remain vacant for many years, 
or, at least, the lectures which ought to have been there delivered 
were long a dead letter in as far as the public and the founder’s 
design were concerned. At length, however, Mr. E. Taylor, a 
gentleman of high character and attainments, as well as profoundly 
acquainted with the science of music, and deeply imbued with a love 
of it as an art, was appointed to be its Gresham Professor ; and 
since this fortunate appointment everything gives excellent promise 
of a revival, or rather the birth of musical studies, knowledge, and 
taste in the centre of the British empire. Mr. Taylor has already 
become celebrated as a lecturer; his prelections have been eagerly 
and numerously attended; and he has lost no opportunity and 
spared no pains ex cathedra to awaken universal interest in regard 
to the same important purposes as contemplated by himself. Let us 
now attend to one of his efforts. 

Mr. Taylor says, ‘‘ The want of a musical library accessible to 
the public has long been felt and acknowledged, although no steps 
have been taken to supply it.” And this is the disgraceful condi- 
tion of the Metropolis of England, where so many institutions exist 
illustrative of the enlarged views, the knowledge, and refinement of 
the people. “ T’o the student in every other art or science,” says 
the Professor, ‘‘ various rich and valuable libraries are open: the 
musical student, alone, is without this advantage.” 

Such being the circumstances, Mr. Taylor has addressed a circular 
to the public and to the profession, recommending, and pleading 
for, the formation of a Classical Library of Music in the Metro- 
polis ; an institution which may be richly endowed at an expense 
vastly inferior to what has been (properly no doubt) laid out on 
collections in the other departments of art and science. Even the 
admirers of curiosities, antiquities, and articles of virti, where little 
else than being unique recommends the specimens—where the satis- 
faction of an unprolific taste rather than the spread of valuable prin- 
ciples thatarenaturally and necessarily pregnant with new and perhaps 
more beautiful creations—have expended large sums for the grati- 
fication of their fancies. And yet a collection of the gems, the mo- 
numents of genius, and the models for public benefit, in one of the fine 
arts has never been made in this great and wealthy city. Is it said 
that music is unworthy of this provision and countenance? We 
will not reply further than we have done to a question which be- 
tokens such ignorance, insensibility, and grossness of taste. Is it 
supposed that the study of the art and science in question requires 
not the knowledge that might be found in a library? Let Mr. 
Taylor answer. He declares, that— 


“ To the musical student, as to the student in any other art or science, 
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works of established and deserved reputation are not only interesting, but 
of primary importance, if not of indispensable necessity ; yet, how rare and 
difficult are such of attainment: while the sum required for their purchase 
renders it often impossible for those to acquire who most especially need 
them. Half a life is often spent before even the scanty rudiments of a 
musical library are collected. How many valuable collections, within the 
remembrance even of the present generation, have been dispersed; how 
many interesting and valueble compositions irretrievably lost! The splendid 
libraries of Dr. Bever, Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Parker, Dr. Arnold, Mr. 
Greatorex, with many others are all scattered ; and those which are now in 
the progress of accumulation will probably soon share the same fate.” 


We can hardly suppose that when the attention of the citizens of 
London and others is once fairly and fully directed to this anomal- 
ous and disreputable state of things, that the object which the Gre- 
sham Professor has so warmly at heart and so earnestly pleads for, 
will be allowed to remain long unrealized. Let us now attend to 
one or two things more in detail, as stated in the circular :— 


“ The fit place for such a library is an institution whose permanent exist- 
tence is secured by a sufficient endowment, and to which a musical pro- 
fessorship is attached. ‘These requisites are united in Gresham College, 
and (in the Metropolis) there alone. This princely bequest of Sir Thomas 
Gresham to the citizens of London has existed two hundred and fifty years, 
maintained by the endowment which he bequeathed; and is now, I trust, 
destined to commence a fresh career of prosperity and renown. The pa- 
triotic object of its founder was general and unrestricted usefulness ; and it 
is the only College in the kingdom which contains any provision for musical 
instruction. All these circumstances combine to render it the most appro- 
priate place for the establishment of a musical library.” 


As to the distribution of the funds that may be subscribed for the 
furtherance of the patriotic and enlightened object contemplated, 
Mr. ‘Taylor, of course, would have to render himself extremel 
active, while he would incur no small share of responsibility. Tor 
the sake of advice, assistance, and a partition of this responsibility, 
he suggests that the Organist of St. Paul’s, and the Organist of 
Westminster Abbey, should be associated with him. As to the 
other branches of the machinery of management, there could be no 
difficulty of coming to arrangements satisfactory as well as advan- 
tageous to the public. Mr. Hale, the Chairman of the City of 
London School Committee, has consented to become Treasurer. 

Mr. Taylor concludes his appeal in these terms,— 


‘‘ The Gresham Lectures, it is well known, are open to the public. 
Since the demolition of Gresham College by an act of the Legislature in 
1768, it is true that this advantage has been rather nominal than real; the 
patriotic and comprehensive design of Sir Thomas Gresham has been shame- 
fully violated by an act of unparalled barbarism and his Professors driven 
to lecture in a chamber of the Royal Exchange ; but the liberality of the 
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Committee of thé City of London School has given them the temporary H 

occupation of a spacious theatre, in which, curing the last term, three \ | 
thousand and forty-six persons attended their several lectures. But with iI 
the destruction of the Royal Exchange perished, for a time, the endowment | 


of Gresham College, and thus its trustees are now deprived of the power of i} 
contributing to the establishment of a musical library. i 


«'T’o the public, therefore, 1 appeal for assistance to carry on this work I} 
~-a work of acknowledged necessity, extensive usefulness, and permanent 
advantage; and Ido so in the full confidence that the appeal will be an- | 


swered. ‘The Gresham Professors have nothing to ask of the public for 

themselves ; whatever is given to the Gresham Institution is given for the a 
public benefit ; and, by increasing the resources of the Professors, by facili- | 
tating their labours, by stimulating their exertions, the liberality of the 1 





as in the Court, there is much promise. We conclude by request- 


ing every one to peruse and consider the import and wisdom of the 
following passage :— 


public will be secure of ample requital.”’ ‘ 
bac ie | 
7 The Professor’s appeal has not been in vain. The Queen has i] 
contributed to it cordially. The Fishmonger’s Company has sub- 
scribed twenty-five pounds; and in the City, we understand, as well | 


. 
“ Such a library would not be useful to the musician alone. The music | 
of different ages and countries reflects and illustrates the habits of different | 


periods and nations. The music of Shakspeare’s contempuraries illustrates i 
‘ the manners and habits of his times; and so on through succeeding gene- 


of its age; and the want of a library where the compositions of successive 
periods might have been, from time to time, deposited and preserved has 
rendered it difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the composer, or even 
the date, of some of our most popular musical productions.” 


H 
rations. The history of dramatic music, especially, illustrates the history | 
| 








Art. 1V.— De la Réforme des Prisons en France. Par M. L. M. 
Moreau CuristorpHe. Paris: 1838. Hy 


Pena legislation and prison discipline are subjects which have 
occupied much of the public mind of late years in various nations. 
And yet much difference of opinion continues to exist among reflect- 
ing and experienced men, not to speak of the crudities that are dail i 
put forth by many who look upon themselves as oracles, both as re- 
gards principles and the manner how some of the most immediate and ) 
pressing matters of detail and practice are to be put in motion, in this 
department of government. It may be said, and with truth, that 
the immaturity of opinions and plans alluded to, independent of the 
confessed difficulty of regulating moral and political machinery, is 
partly owing to the lateness at which the great subject came to be il 
Seriously entertained. But this admission will advance but little in | 

| 





behalf of the feelings of humanity or of general concern for the best 
interests of society, seeing that there has long ago been great progress 
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made in other branches of social and national improvement, which 
do not seem to have been beset with fewer difficulties in the way of 
amelioration. Something, however, must be allowed for the repul- 
sive nature of the subject, as suggested by the terms crime, penal, 
and prison ; something also for the remoteness from public inspec- 
tion of the facts, and the multiform as well as subtle nature of the 


influences that must be appreciated before a right judgment can be | 


formed ; and not a little for the honestly entertained mistakes which 
prevailed in regard to the ends, the degrees, the modes, and the kinds 
of punishment inflicted. But the day has arrived, when not only 
the conviction is strong and clear that the old penal systems are not 
fashioned to suit the present state of civilized nations, and that a 
close relation in this matter must ever be preserved with contempo- 
rary institutions, feelings, and manners, but when we may rest 
assured that every part of the social and political machine will be 
narrowly watched, fearlessly laid open, and zealously improved. The 
public have been awakened, and great as well as good men are astir 
on the subject of Prison reform. 

Among those who have distinguished themselves in recent times 
in the province alluded to, must be placed M. Moreau-Christophe. 
He is not only Inspector-General of Prisons for France, but in a 
former work, entitled ‘* De l’Etat actuel des Prisons en France,” he 
displayed the results of much zeal, experience, and penetration in 
regard to his particular department, and also enlightened humanity, 
such as must ever characterize a good heart and a well-trained in- 
tellect. 

Having shewn in the work just now named, that the existing 
state of the generality of the prisons in his own country is extremely 
defective, and indeed positively bad, being in one vital respect deserv- 
ing of particular reprobation,we mean in allowing prisoners to associ- 
ate with one another, our readers need not wonder that either the 
Separate or the Silent system should present itself for our author’s 
approval. He however has leaned strongly to the former, viz. 
the Separate or Philadelphia discipline, as it has been called, in pre- 
ference to the Silent, or Auburn mode; and he seems to have 
carried the weight of French or Parisian feeling and opinion with 
him. With a view to obtain more light, however, he was commis- 
sioned to visit this country, and to pursue his inquiries here in the 
same manner as he had done at home. Having fulfilled the duties 
with which he was thus charged, he returned : and the present work 
contains his confirmed convictions in favour of the discipline pre- 
viously advocated, together with dissertations and historical sketches, 
which may be taken as discovering the data upon which he forms 
his practical recommendations. 

Having treated of the various sources of crime, such as ignorance 
and poverty, and presented a view of the French system of punish- 
ments, he comes to imprisonment, and points out what its basis 
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ought to be in an enlightened state. Imprisonment, we may rest 
assured, must in every country like England or France constitute an 
essential feature for offences against property, the peace of the com- 
munity, or human life ; therefore the ascertainment of its rationale, 
and of its susceptible improvements, both with regard to the im- 
prisoned and the free must be objects of paramount importance. 

Let us see what M. Moreau-Christophe has to say in general 
terms of the present characteristics of French discipline. After 
having endeavoured to prove that all imprisonment for crime should 
be intended to produce four consequences,—should have four essential 
prominent qualities,—that it should be expiatoire, exemplaire, 
obviatoire, and penetentiare, he asserts,’ 


‘Le systéme actuel de nos maisons centrales, est exclusif des quatres 
principes a la fois: du principe exptatoire, ence que ces prisons ne punis- 
sent pas, mais récompensent le crime; du principe exemplaire, en ce que 
ces prisons n’tntimident pas, mais encouragent les scélérats; du principe 
obviatotre, en ce que ces prisons n’empéchent pas, mais facilitent la cor- 
ruption; du principe pénttentiare, en ce que ces prisons n'amendement 
pas le condamné, mais le rendent pire. Ce systéme effroyable doit donc 
étre abandonné au plus vite, et sans retour.” 


If we understand the Inspector-General aright, he recognizes and 
insists upon what appears to us to be not merely an untenable 
doctrine in regard to human expediency and benefit, but one totally 
opposed to the Christian code as laid down for the regulations of 
our conduct to one another, when he declares that imprisonment 
should be expiatory ; by which we can see nothing else meant than 
that the principle of revenge, or retaliation is to be acted upon be- 
tween man and man. Now, we have always been led to believe 
that revenge or retribution is a divine right alone,—that demanding 
tooth for tooth is forbidden by the highest authority. Besides, 
if expiation was required in this equipoised or equivalent manner, 
how seldom would it afford any satisfaction or benefit to the crimi- 
nal’s victim? He who has been maimed cannot by such means be 
made whole again. ‘he maiming of the criminal would entail a 
burden and an evil upon society, without restoring the victim. How 
is the murdered to be brought back to earth, or withdrawn from the 
tribunal of heaven, by the violent death of the murderer ? 

But it may be said that the laws of society must be upheld, that 
they must be satisfied. ‘True; but the only meaning which we can 
perceive here in the terms upholding, satisfying, compensating, and 
such like, is that the best principles be recognized and the best 
measures be adopted to lessen and prevent crime ; and this desirea- 
ble consummation cannot be realized by dealing out either in kind 
as a punishment, the infliction which the criminal’s victim has sus- 
tained, nor by any expression of the magistrate’s or the law’s indig- 
nation. On the other hand, the great and desired, viz., the well- 
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being and preservation of society, will be most rationally and 
successfully attained, first, by taking care that the criminal does not 
repeat the offence which he has committed, and that while so pre- 
vented that the best means be adopted to convince him of his 
error, to win him back to the paths of virtue and peace; and 
secondly, that his case be made a warning to others, in all time 
coming. Example, prevention, moral regeneration, are therefore 
the only expiatory sacrifices which society can demand. The 
criminal is to be pitied, not hated, or set up as a mark upon which 
to vent public wrath. Revenge, or retaliation in kind, is the law 
of savage life; appeals to great and universal moral principles, 
are the objects of Christian penal legislation, not physical pain, 
in as far as it can be avoided, and never when disjoined from 
these moral appeals and agencies. 


We have already mentioned that M. Moreau-Christophe is 
a strong advocate for the Separate System of Prison Discipline. 
The following paragraphs contain the only statement in his precise 
words on this point, that we transfer into our pages :— 


“ Espérons que la réaction qui commence au dehors en faveur du systéme 
de Philadelphie, ne tardera pas 4 gagner le Ministére Francais et les 
Chambres, et que tout l’inanité du systéme d’Auburn ramenera bientdt ses 
plus chauds partisans 4 l’isolement absolu de Cherry Hill. 

“* Je dirai, dans les deux chapitres suivants, en quoi consiste 1’action 
morale et disciplinaire de ce systéme; je ne m’occuperai, en ce moment, 
que de ses moyens physiques d’éxécution. 

** Les 262 cellules qui composent le pénitentier de Cherry Hill, forment, 
en réalité, 262 prisons distinctes. ‘* Chaque cellule de cette prison,’ disent 
MM. de Beaumont et de Tocqueville, ‘ est une prison dans la prison méme, 
et la construction de cette cellule est si compléte, qu'il n’y a jamais pour 
son prisonnier nécessité d’en sortir.’ En effet, 4 chaque cellule est annexée 
une petite cour, dans laquelle se trouve une fosse d’aisances, de sorte que 
chaque cellule peut servir tout a la fois de promenoir, de refectoire, d'atelier 
de travail, et dechambre 4 coucher, pour l’usage eaclusif du seul prisonnier 
qui l’occupe. Ce systéme n’admet de cellules qu‘au rez-de-chaussée. 
Les cellules et les cours sont alignées et rangées doubles, a la suite les 
unes des autres. Chaque rangée double est séparée par un corridor qui la 
longe au milieu. Les murs de séparation en sont assez élévés et assez 
épais pour que, sans unire a la libre circulation de l’air, le corps et la voix 
du prisonnier soient impuissans 4 en franchir l’enceinte. Enfin, un chemin 
«le ronde enveloppe le tout et rend toute évasion impossible. 

‘ Le prémier avantage architectural qui résulte de ce systéme, c’est qu'il 
résoud, de la maniére la plus simple et la plus compléte, le probléme de la 
séparation absolue, pour chaque prison, des sexes, des Ages, et des mo- 
ralités de chaque catégorie des détenus, séparation qui ne peut effectuer le 
systéme des quartiers d’épreuve, des quartiers de punition, des quartiers de 
récompenses, et de tous les autres quartiers possibles, lesquels, de quelque 
facon qu’on les dispose, ne peuvent échapper 4 1’irrémédiable inconvénient 


de l’agglomération et du mélange des moralités, autrement dit des tmmo- 


raliiés d'une méme classe, dans un quartier commun. 
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“Le second avantage architectural du systéme de Philadelphie, c’est 
qu’il est applicable a ¢outes les prisons de la France ; et que la programme 
du pénitencier de Cherry Hill peut, des ce moment, étre pris pour base de 
toutes les constructions a faire pour ramener progressivement toutes nos 
prisons, soit préventives, soit répressives, 4 un mode d’imprisonnement uni- 
forme et immuable. ; 

“ Quel est chiffre de la population? Telle est, dans la simplicité de ce 


systéme, la seule question qu’aura 4 poser l’architecte avant de poser sa_ 
premiére pierre. S’agit-il d’une maison d’arrét de province dont la popu- 


lation moyenne de chaqne jour soit de 20 prévenus, dont 5 femmes, 10 
hommes, et 5 enfans? Ce sera 20 cellules et autant de cours isolées qu'il 
aura 4 pratiquer, 

‘ S’agit-i) d’une maison centrale de 500, de 1,000, de 1,200 détenus ? 
Ce sera 500, 1,000, ou 1,200 cellules et cours isolées qu’il aura a con- 
struire. 

“Il n’y a pas d’autre classification a établir, il n’y 4 d’autre procédé a 
suivre, dans l’un comme dans I’autre cas. 

“Comme on le voit, rien n’est plus simple, rien n’est plus facile 4 exé- 
cuter que ce systéme. 

“Le seule objection sérieuse qu’on puisse faire contre son adoption, 
c’est la dépense. 

“ Mais il est des dépenses dont la nécessité réfute victorieusement 
objection de leur chiffre. Celle dont il s’agit est de ce nombre. 

“ Le gouvernement ne le conteste pas. Seulement, comme le systéme 
d’'Auburn cofite moins, il préfére ce systéme a celui de Philadelphie qui 
cofite plus. 

“ Mais, en économie sociale comme en économie domestique c’est moins 
la somme de la dépense qu’il faut considérer que son résultat. 

‘‘ Autrement il faudrait dire, lacorruption des détenus cofite moins dans 
le systéme actuel de nos prisons que ne coaterait leur amendement dans le 
systéme d’Auburn ou de Philadelphie ; donc il est économique de conserver 
le systéme corrupteur actuel. 

‘Ce n’est point ainsi qu’il faut poser la question. Le systéme le plus 
onéreux pour le budget comme pour la morale, est celui qui met le plus en 
contact les détenus d’une méme prison, et qui, en les corrompant d’avan- 
tage, engendre le plus de récidives. 

“ Or, des trois systémes qui sont en présence, celui de nos prisons est 
evidemment le plus corrupteur. Celui d’Auburn qui semble 1’étre le 
moins, en ce qu'il isole le détenus pendant la nuit, l’est en definitive, 
autant ence qu’il les réunit pendant jour. Celui de Puiladelphie qui les 
isole tous, la nuit et le jour, pendant tout le temps de leur detention, est 
evidemment le seul qui rende impossible leur contagion mutuelle, et pro- 
bable leur amendement. Donc le systéme de Philadelphie est seul de 
nature 4 prévenir le plus grand nombre possible de récidives. Donc il est, 
en résultat, plus économique que les deux autres, bien qu'il coftte le plus 
en somme,” 


_ Every one who knows anything of the United States of America 

is aware that in that country there have been many experiments 

tried in regard to penal punishment ; and that several of their int- 
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poorsmenin, reforms, or innovations have found countenance in 
Surope. Our own government has not allowed such efforts to go 
without examination ; and in some particulars, American methods 
have been transplanted to this country. 

In America, the Silent, the Separate, and the Solitary Systems, 
have each, upon a greater or less scale, been adopted, the last, or 
absolutely solitary mode, sparingly we hope; and may it never 
be repeated in that or any other country ; for a more refinedly cruel 
species of torture never was resorted to. Why, it amounts to bury- 
ing the criminal alive, it may be, and it has been, for the space of 
many years—the great difference between such interments, and that 
which savages have perpetrated is this, that instead of being 
smothered in a short time by a load of earth, he is allowed to breathe 
from day to day, from month to month, and year to year,—to exist 
merely as a vegetable, not knowing how time speeds, not seeing the 
face or hearing the voice of man, denied perhaps the light of the 
sun, till at length idiocy seizes him, or the sickness of hope deferred 
terminates his mortal sufferings. There is little chance, however, 
of this horrible, fiend-like, and worse than [nquisitorial system find- 
ing favour either in this country or France,—the great question 
among prison reformers being, whether the Separate or the Silent 
system shall be adopted. 

The main feature of the Separate system, as we take it, is that 
the prisoner shall not upon any account be allowed to associate with, 
or even to behold or to hear another prisoner ; not that he is to be 
debarred from all human intercourse. ‘The Inspector-General for 
France would afford the most ample opportunities for receiving 
religious instruction, by admitting chaplains to the separate cells, 
who should also read prayers and otherwise instruct in the corridors, 
where a number of prisoners might at once hear him without step- 
ping from their usual place of confinement. It appears that such a 
system is in the course of being tried in the Department of the 
Seine. 

Having said and shown this much of M. Moreau-Christophe’s 
opinions and book, who may be taken as speaking with authority, 
when we consider his official situation, and the missions with which 
he has been charged, thereby intimating, at least, the interest which 
his Government takes in the great subject of Prison Reform, it will 
not be out of place to refer slightly to what has been lately done in 
our country towards the same important end. 

We have directed attention on former occasions to the labours 
and recommendations of Commissioners and Parliamentary Com- 
mittees appointed to report concerning the Criminal law of England ; 
and have found reason to dissent from them on various points. In 
so far, however, as the Select Committee of 1836 passed resolutions 
relative to prison discipline, there seemed to us to be much that 
deserved to be immediately considered and adopted by the legisla- 
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ture. Every newspaper reader knows that Lord John Russell, 
according to the tenour of certain of these resolutions, introduced a 
Bill for the regulation of Prisons, during the last Session, but which 
was lost by a majority of one in the House of Peers. The bill by 
no means went so far as disinterested, or perhaps incompetent judges 
like ourselves, would have deemed wise. It did however recognize 
the Separate system, by proposing to allow the Private Secretary to 
order, when he thought right, separate confinement. The majority 
of the Lords, however, seemed to confound separation with abso- 
lute solitude, in such damp and narrow cells as have long disgraced 
the majority of English prisons; whereas it was intended that not 
only the Keeper, the Chaplain, the Surgeon, the Magistrates, and 
the Inspector should have access to the incarcerated, but that their 
relatives and friends at certain times, and in such cases as might 
appear safe and advisable, should also be admitted. Surely this 
was something very different from absolute solitude, from being 
buried alive, and denied entirely the society, the consolation, and the 
instruction which fellow creatures can afford one another. The pro- 
posal, in fact, seemed to amount to this, that the prisoner should 
be allowed to associate with none who it could be supposed would 
do him anything but good. 

Then as to the cells or the places for individual confinement, they 
were to be properly warmed and ventilated ; to be of proper dimen- 
sions, and in short to be constructed so as to give satisfaction to 
well-appointed authority. We believe also that moderate and useful 
employment was to be enforced. 

It is not for us to point out the causes which occasioned the loss 
of Lord John Russell’s Bill. But whether it arose from certain 
vital errors and defects, bothinits principles and construction—or from 
the opposition of the County Magistrates who are always so sensi- 
tive when County rates are to be increased, or from some miscon- 
ception on the part of the Peers, our hope is that the discussions to 
which it gave rise will be the forerunners of a still better digested 
measure next Session. Why should there not, as has been proposed 
and ably advocated by some, both in and out of Parliament, be a 
Model Prison prepared in which the great experiment might at least 
be tested? The interests and destinies of thousands of our popu- 
lation are immediately and individually at stake ; the well-being and 
beauty of civilized life are in the balance. 





Art. V.—Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land. By Lorp 
Linpsay. 2vols.,12mo. London: Colburn. 1838. 
TuHeEsE volumes are suitable companions to Mr. Stephens’ “ Inci- 
dents of Travel,” which we lately noticed and commended on account 
of the accuracy, the liveliness of reality, and the unassuming style 
which distinguished them. We like to peruse the narrative which 
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bears the stamp of personal character upon it, such as both works 
display. His lordship’s performance, too, must be praised for the 
sound sense which pervades it, and for the absence of every thing 
like forced rapture, and the cant of overwrought sentiment when 
speaking of some of the most sublime as well as the most hallowed 
spots on earth. We also observe with pleasure proofs of extensive 
and careful reading, together with evidences of many sterling qualities 
which cannot fail to become serviceable to his country, and which 
many in the same exalted situation despise. ‘The mere circum- 
stance of his undertaking and prosecuting the travels described, as 
in the case of another young nobleman, whose northern journey a 
number of years ago, we last month reviewed, gives good promise. 

These Letters, however, do not add much to our previous know- 
ledge of the renowned and. remarkable scenes described in them. 
The countries visited by the noble author are, in fact, becoming as 
familiar to travellers, and of as easy access, as the outskirts of our 
own land were, the Highlands of Scotland, for instance, half a 
century ago ; and before many years elapse, we may expect to find 
Egypt and several of the other regions which form the great scenes 
of Scriptural history, some of them having been trod by the Messiah, 
brought as near to us, as the parts of continental Europe, which our 
tourists so numerously speed to at the present day, were, previous to 
the application to steam to maritime conveyances. Indeed, whoever 
hopes or expects to find in these volumes startling stories of danger, 
adventure, and escapes will be greatly disappointed. His lordship 
has not even the advantage of presenting one romantic vicissitude. 
Besides, the narrative is destitute, to the extent even of seeming to 
be shorn of all laboured composition and diffuseness which young 
writers, and young travellers, are so apt to indulge. It has been 
justly observed that the work has much of the character and bald- 
ness of an itinerary. Still, as we shall immediately see, it supplies 
some additional information to what former travellers have furnished 
respecting the celebrated spots and scenes visited ; the notes taken 
from the tour of his lordship’s deceased companion in travel, a Mr. 
Ramsay, being not last in point of value and interest. ‘There is also 
a letter from Mr. Farren, the British Consul at Damascus, from 
which the reader will derive a clear, and in some respects a new 
light, concerning the political relations and conditions of ‘Turkey and 
Egypt, and especially concerning the policy and character of Mo- 
hammed Ali, whom, we suspect, is after all, as represented by Mr. 
Stephens in the work already alluded to, but a crafty fellow and a 
vulgar despot. Let us see how his conduct towards the subjects of 
Great Britain shapes itself :— 


“The personal privileges—-on which the native respect for Europeans 
and their preservation from the tyranny of the authorities, as well as their 
security, comfort, and property as settlers and merchants in those parts, 
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so much depend—have been systematically reduced and invaded, without 
redress; and the most petty excuses or complaints advanced in justifica- 
tion. British subjects have been kept under arrest, contrary to our trea- 
ties; and when I left Alexandria, there was one there from Syria, whose 
just pecuniary claims for wages, on the Government in Egypt, had been 
for months neglected, though his right was admitted by his own authori- 
ties; and he was then living as a pauper upon the allowance granted by 
our Government to distressed British subjects. ‘The Consular residences 
have been forcibly entered, and that at Alexandria, during the Consul’s 
absence, was publicly surrounded by troops; and a gentleman, who resided 
as a merchant there, felt himself compelled to leave the country rather 
than compromise the British name by delivering up to punishment, and 
perhaps to death, a female Christian servant of his, against whom no crime 
had been averred or proved.” 


The Pasha, the same authority asserts, is a covert and systematic 
enemy to our commerce and our influence, a representation much 
opposed to that of some who profess to be deeply read in his policy. 
it too, what a picture is given of the tyrant’s government in 

yria :— 


“ The periods of the forced levies are kept secret, and generally com- 
mence on a Friday, when the mosques are resorted to. At the hour of 
prayer numerous parties of soldiers are distributed through the quarters 
of the cities, and intelligence is conveyed to them by the firing ofa gun of 
the moment tocommence. They then rush on all the citizens who may 
be in the streets, and drive or drag them struggling along to the great 
square of the Serai, when, having left them in its enclosure, they return 
to make fresh captives of all upon their routes. A short time suffices to 
spread a thrill of fear and despair throughout the city. Women may be 
seen rushing wildly through the streets, followed by their children, to 
seek the husband, son, or father, who buta few hours before had left them 
to provide for their daily wants, and now are separated, perhaps for ever, 
from their families without a parting benediction, or alleviating care or 
solace fur their destitution. Within the enclosure, which files of armed 
troops surround, the wretched victims are crowded together, bowed down 
with despair, while, pressing upon every avenue, their wives and daughters 
and aged mothers may be seen, wildly darting their frenzied glances 
through the captives in search ofa missing relative, or bursting into 
paroxysms of despair on beholding the lost objects of their fears; and, all 
around, the air is rent by the cries of these unfortunates, cursing, as-I 
have heard them, the very name of their prophet, and invoking the Deity 
himeelf to avenge the cause of the poor and the oppressed. The wretched 
conscripts are taken immediately before the medical men of the army, 
and, unless physically disqualified, are sent off to the Castle, confined 
there, dressed as soldiers, and, in a week or fortnight, marched out of the 
place and drafted into the regiments.” 


Going from Mr. Farren to Mr. Ramsay, we glean some further 
particulars regarding Egypt. He thus speaks of the Pasha's 


fleet: — 
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“I had heard much of these vessels, and was prepared for their magni. 
ficence, and even for more thanI found. The show certainly was very 
fine on the upper, the main, and the lower decks, everything being very 
spacious, clean, polished, and in order; the breadth of beam, and the total 
freedom from all (I should imagine even necessary) incumbrance, gave 
her a noble appearance; but one missed a great deal; there was no ac- 
commodation for officers—all are duwn in the cock-pit, and thus the whole 
range of the decks is thrown open from poop to stern in both decks. The 
officers seemed to be very poorly off, and, as this was not a show part of 
the ship, it stood no comparison with the rest. The men not dining, like 
us, at tables, the lower deck was free from that incumbrance, like the 
main deck. There was not the finish which characterises everything in 
our ships, or the air of aptness and congruity which ought to pervade it. 
The crew are 1100, but a useless set; every gun requires a marine to 
stand over the men with a musket, and eight small cannon are planted 
abaft to command the ship in case of a mutiny, I suppose.” 


Mr. Ramsay gives a striking account of the Berbers :-— 


“ The people here (Philoé) are of the Berber race, of Nubians, a very 
fine nation. No people have ever struck me so much; they are almost 
invariably handsome and elegant in their form and features, with an 
expression of high intelligence and mind I never saw in other people of 
theirrank. Talking phrenologically, their heads are perfect, and | cannot 
help thinking their capabilities for civilization very great. They seem to 
have a great deal of ready wit and humour, to judge by the constant re- 
partees and roars of laughter; and their songs are beautiful. 

* Jan. 12, Kalabshi. The natives are the most savage uncivilized look- 
ing beings one could wish to see. They grow darker at each village, but 
have by no means the attributes of genuine Nubians; their hue is more 
like that of a very dirty collier in England, or a sweep, than the pure, 
shining, polished skin of the true breed. The little dingy naked children, 
running away to hide themselves, or staying to joke and laugh at us, 
which they do with all their heart and soul, as different in appearance as 


in manners from their neighbours south of Essouan, have a very savage 
look.” 


But we must not confine ourselves to the notes or the appended 
matter. Let us see how Lord Lindsay’s journey to Petra reduces 
the picture of peril which previous travellers have represented as 
belonging to such an enterprise, and hear how reasonably he accounts 
for the hostility of the Arabs to intruders :— 


«Sheikh Hussein, who was in great alarm all the time we were at 
Petra, earnestly pressed our departure. Just before starting, some of the 
fellahs came to complain of his coming there; it was not his country, they 
said, and he had no business in it—nothing could be more true, and good 
reason had the poor men to complain, for the camels, before we discovered 
it, had destroyed a whole field of corn, turned loose, as they were, the 
moment we arrived ; it was none of our fault, but we wished to reimburse 
the owner;—the fellahs, however, saying nothing about it, it was plain 
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the field could not be their property, and what then could we do ?—These. 
fellahs, it seems to.me, have been very much maligned ; they have fire- 
arms, and know how to use them, but the only ground travellers have to 
speak ill of them is the report of the Bedouins, who hate all townsmen, 
and the resistance offered by them to Abou Raschiad when he wished to 
bring Irby and Mangles and Mr. Bankes into Wady Mousa without their 
consent,—their jealousy having been secretly inflamed, as it now appears, 
by Abou-djazi, a rival chief of the Alouins. Bedouins and Franks come 
into their territory, tread down their corn, and pay nothing, do not evn 
apologize for their intrusion, and then go away and call them savages and 
devils, when the wonder is to me how they bear it so patiently.—They 
will not do so always, or Iam much mistaken.” 


The tombs at Oom Keis may resemble those which are mentioned 
by the Evangelists, which persons possessed by demons inhabited :— 


“ They are almost all inhabited, and the massive stone doors, that origi- 
nally closed them, still move on their hinges, and open or shut at the 
option of the present owners. These doors are usually about five or six 
inches thick. The best specimen I saw was beautifully carved in four 
deep pannels, with a pseudo-knocker; a wreath between two roses was 
sculptured on the lintel, and the sarcophagus still retained its place within. 
We saw numbers of stone doors afterwards in the Hauran, all the Roman 
houses there having originally been furnished with them, but nowhere 
any so handsome as thuse of the sepulchres at Oom Keis. Over one of 
them I was shown a Greek inscription, purporting it to be the tomb of 
Gaius Annius Gaaniph, a curious mixture of Hebrew and profane names.” 


We do not remember any description of Baalbec, not even that 
by Pococke, which conveys such an intelligible idea of the ruins 
as that which his lordship gives. But first, we must quote an 
account of the approach to it, the impediments encountered, and the 
mode by which an Englishman overcame these difficulties, as well 
as of the sort of consideration shown to our countrymen, and of 
some of the duties resting with us as a nation :— 


* At last, after a tedious ride through the uninteresting hills that inter- 
vene between the plain and the actual foot of Antilibanus, we caught 
sight of a long line of trees, marking the course of a stream towards the 
centre of the valley, and (as it seemed) a castle rising above them, with a 
lofty tower, which resolved itself, as we drew nearer, into six stately 
columns :—it was Baalbec; but more than an hour elapsed before we 
reached the quarries that supplied the material for those wondrous pillars ; 
and, a little further on, within three or four hundred yards of the ‘'emple 
of the Sun, were stopped by quarantine officers (common soldiers) with 
words and gestures tantamount to ‘ On ne passe pas ici.’ Could anything 
be more provoking? A strong detachment of Ibrahim’s cavalry is quar- 
tered at Baalbec; and, from an absurd dread of the cholera, as a contagious 
disease, this cordon had been ordered round the place. Arguing was of 
no use; we said we did not want to enter the village or approach the 
camp, but merely to look at the old stones, which were quite unconnected 
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with either, and desired them to go and say so to their commanding officer, 
and beg him to give us leave to enter, or else to come out and speak with 
us himself: Englishmen,some one said, were not accustomed tobe treated in 
this sort of way. No one moved, and ‘ Ingles kelb!’ ‘the English are Sonat? 
was the only reply. Now, infidel, thought I, I have thee on the hip! and 
forthwith commenced manoeuvring after my friend Clarke’ssystem of tactics, 
I] made noise enough about the word that the soldier might see I understood 
him; he tried hard to equivocate, but it would not do with so short a sen- 
tence ; I slowly pulled out my note-book, and, eyeing the man attentively, 
pretended to write down a minute description of his person—asked him 
his name, which he refused to give—no matter—then pulled out and- 
opened my firman, crackled it, and uttered the words ‘ Mahommed Ali, . 
‘Ibrahim Pasha,’ several times with much austerity: it answered ; off 
went the message—back came plenary indulgence to enter—and up, ‘as I 
rode on, came the soldier bully, to kiss my hand—(he made a dash at it, 
or he would not have touched it)—and fawn for pardon! Had I seen the 
commandant, I would most undoubtedly have complained of the man; 
not that I cared a fig about my nation being accused of puppyism, but 
that this habitual insolence towards Franks ought, in every way, to be 
resisted. A marked distinction is already made by the Turks between 
Ingles and Frangi, all in our favour, and I have never let an opportunity 
slip of upholding our national character, as quite distinct from that of the 
Franks. The Levant has always been overrun by Italian and French 
adventurers, from whom the Turks, till within these few years, formed 
all their ideas of Europeans, confounding every nation under the term 
Frangi; the English they have now learnt to distinguish from the herd, 
to respect and fear us, to look up to us as wiser than themselves, and to 
esteem, | believe, if they do not like us. * The word of an Englishman’ 
is almost proverbial in Syria. In fact, a singular change is taking place 
in the character of the people; prejudice is gradually wearing away ; the 
extension of the Egyptian dominion over Syria, productive, as it has 
been, of incalculable individual suffering, may eventually be the cause of 
much general good. The English are summoned to the breach; I do not 
think (I hope I am not speaking presumptuously ) that much can be done 
openly as yet, but the way seems to be paving for a great moral revolu- 
tion, in which we, as Protestants, entrusted with the revealed will of God, 
must be active and zealous in our master’s cause—or wo betide us! The 
eye of Providence is visibly watching this land—all Turkey, indeed ; and, 
as its counsels are unfolded in the progress of events, 1 doubt not we shall 
see cause to admire and praise the unsearchable wisdom of God in prepar- 
ing the way, and affording the means, for the revival of his Gospel in the 
land it first rose upon. We pitched our tent near a beautiful walnut-tree, 
at the N. W. corner of the platform on which the temples are built. The 
ruins of Baalbec consist of two very large temples, the smaller and best — 
known of which was sacred to the Sun, Baal; while the larger, dedicated 
to ‘the Great Gods of Heliopolis,’ seems never to have been finished.” 


Now for an outline of the dimensions of the ruins :— 


* As a site for this magnificent pile, a lofty platform was built of very 
massive stones, supported by two parallel vaulted passages, running from 
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east to west, lofty, and of most beautiful workmanship, and connected 
with each other by a third passage, running at right angles to them from 
north to south. The grand entrance was from the east, by a flight of 
steps, leading to a portico flanked by handsome pavilions on the right and 
left. A lofty doorway introduced the visitor into a polygonal court, from 
which passing into a second, 350 feet square, and ascending a flight of 
steps, he proceeded under a double colonnade to the grand portico of the 
temple, consisting of two (or, perhaps, three) rows of columns, fifty or 
sixty feet in height, while the peristyle consisted, or was to consist, of six- 
teen, in length, on each side, and eight at the west end—all of the same 
gigantic proportions. Of the temple itself, if it was ever built, not a trace 
remains, except a line of stones that perhaps marked the cella, From the 
eastern landing-place to the western extremity of the temple, ] found it 
336 paces, or more than a thousand feet.” 


But it is the Holy Land, and scenes rendered ever memorable by 
the Bible, which the mind never tires to recur to, and therefore, 
without occupying time and patience by any connecting links or idle 
observations of our own, we shall extract two passages and then 
dismiss these very creditable volumes :— 


“‘ Wishing to visit the convent of San Saba, we struck in that direction 
into the barren and cavernous hills of Judea, following nearly the route of 
Sir Kenneth and Saladin in the Talisman; the scenery was sombre and 
dreary in the extreme, but sometimes very grand, particularly looking back 
on the Ghor, or valley of the Jordan. The guides loitering behind us, we 
at last lost our way, and wandered among the hills for some hours, with- 
out knowing whither we were going, aud without seeing a soul. The 
curse has, indeed, fallen on the land of Judah; I never, except in the very 
desert, saw such dreariness as during these two days. We thirsted for 
water, but found none; once we came to a reservoir of rain-water, but it 
was absolutely undrinkable; we have drunk water that stunk so that we 
could not keep it in the tent with us, so you may imagine how bad this 
was. Another time we past an ancient well, its mouth sealed with a large 
stone with a hole in the centre, through which we threw a pebble in—but 
there was no water, and we should have been sorry had there been any, for 
our united strength could not have removed the seal ; 1 wonder how many 
centuries it has lain there!” 


His lordship says,— 


“ Arrived at the sea of Galilee, I was very anxious to discover, if possible, 
the sites of Capernaum, Chorazin, Bethsaida, &c., and to visit the eastern 
shore of the lake, of which I had never met with any description ;—with the 
exception of Burckhardt, who only visited the south-eastern extremity, and 
a few other gentlemen who travelled as Arabs, dread of the inhabitants had 
hitherto deterred Frank travellers from venturing thither; but we were a 
numerous party, well armed,—times, too, were changed—and we deter- 
mined, therefore, on making the complete tour of the lake, en route, for Oom 
Keis and Jerash ;—some humbug was talked to us, not about the inhabit- 
ants, but the roads, which our guide declared absulutely impassable : truth 
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is a rare bird in this country ;—there is as beautiful and easy footpath along 
the whole eastern shore of the lake as across a meadow in England. About 
an hour north of Tiberias, and at the bottom of a deep bay, unnoticed in 
the map, we entered the plain of Gennesareth, of which Josephus gives 
such a glowing description, nor do I think it over-charged. It is excessively 
fertile, but for the most part uncultivated ; the waste parts are covered with 
the rankest vegetation, reeds, nebbek-trees, oleanders, honeysuckles, wild 
flowers, and splendid thistles in immense crops; I saw a stunted palm or 
two, and there are fig-trees, though I did not see them,—once they were 
numerous. A broad clear stream and innumerable rapid littie rivulets cross 
the road. Medjdel, a wretched village, probably represents Magdala, the 
birth-place of Mary Magdalen, both names implying ‘ tower,’ in Arabic and 
Hebrew,—but of Capernaum no traces remain ; not even, so far as 1 could 
ascertain by repeated inquiries, the memory of its name. Truly, indeed, 
has Capernaum been cast down to Hades—the grave of oblivion. I think 
it must have stood on the northern extremity of the plain, close to the sea; 
its position on the shore cannot be doubted,—it was also very near the 
mountain on which our Saviour preached his sermon for, descending from 
it, he entered into Capernaum ;—the hills to the south of the plain are very 
rugged and barren—one would not for a moment dream of climbing them 
for such a purpose as our Saviour had in view,—those that bound the plain 
to the west are too distant from the lake to answer the conditions, while 
that to the north, which we crossed on our road to the head of the lake, 
agrees with them in every point; the summit, and easy walk from the 
town, supposing it situated as I conceive it was, being perfectly smooth and 
covered with fine grass, though the sides are rocky. Beyond this hill, in 
another small plain, flow several very copious streams of warm mineral 
waters, and there are extensive ruins of Roman baths and aqueducts. 
After traversing a succession of sloping meadows, and some of the finest 
thickets of oleander I ever saw, in full flower, we reached the head of the 
lake, in four hours after leaving Tiberias. I could hear nothing of Chorazin 
and Bethsaida, though I named them to almost every one we met. Beth- 
saida, however, was discovered by Pococke in ruins, and called by the same 
name, rather out of this immediate district, but Chorazin ought to be some- 
where hereabouts. Dr. Richardson was informed that both Chorazin and 
Capernaum were near, but in ruins—no one, however, that we met seemed 
to know any thing about them. Some future traveller may be more fortu- 
nate in this interesting inquiry.” 





Art. VI.—Memoirs of George Monk, Duke of Albemarle. From the 
French of M. Guizor. Translated and Edited, with additional Notes 


and Illustrations, by the Hon. J. Sruarr Wort.ey. London: 
Bentley. 1838. 


We do not at all agree with the opinion advanced in a contemporary 
literary journal, that the life of George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
presents a subject unworthy of M.Guizot’s study, or choice as a theme 
on which to write a book, although we may question his capacity 
for its most felicitous illustration. ‘The French statesman and his- 
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torian, whose philosophy while comprehensive loves to indulge in 
metaphysical theories, and to be lavish in the use of nice illustrations, 
finding Monk’s history to be bald, not unprominent,—to be neither 
that of a superlatively good or bad man, nor the first in any rank 
of greatness, though the pivot of vast events, has by means of sen- 
tentious antitheses, so admired by his lively and rapid countrymen, 
obscured rather than thrown additional light on a character which 
general history had afforded sufficient grounds for appreciating. M. 
Guizot says, ‘“‘ Among men who fill a place in the great scene of 
history, the fate of Monk has been remarkable. At once both cele- 
brated and obscure, he has linked his name with the restoration of 
the Stuarts, but has left us no other memorial of his life.” Now 
we cannot agree to this. In the first place, it is a mere rhetorical 
flourish when it is asserted that a man is at the same time both 
celebrated and obscure, conveying no intelligible or definite idea. In 
the second place, we deny that Monk was obscure. It is true, he 
was not the prime or great mover of the Restoration, but he was 
expert and sagacious in seeing when it was necessary and safe to 
seize on circumstances so as to turn them to the account which he 
had at heart, and which were to be productive of the greatest advan- 
tage to himself. Asa soldier he was skilful and brave ; as a general 
remarkably firm and determined ; in his administration of the affairs 
of Scotland he was an even-handed dictator ; when called upon in 
great exigences, such as when his services were required when the 
plague raged in London, he resolutely exposed himself to danger, 
and wisely governed the city,as wellas when the great fire devastated 
a great part of the same place, producing general dismay and disorder. 
He was a man, in short, that did not shape events, nor thrust him- 
self unbidden in the given exigences, but when called upon for action, 
he knew when it was most proper to move, and he uniformly rose 
with them, as the case demanded, which are proofs of more than 
ordinary capacity, and facts inconsistent with obscurity. 

M. Guizot says of Monk, “ One day he disposed, singly and 
with renown, of a crown and a people: on those which either pre- 
cede or follow it he is scarcely to be distinguished from the crowd 
with which he mingles. He is one of those whose talents and even 
vices have but a day or hour for the development of their full energ 
and dominion.” Now we wonder that such a moralist and philo- 
sopher as our author is universally allowed to be, does not perceive 
that there is real greatness in the prudence and the reserve that only 
relieve the monotony of a life when it is most expedient and safe. 
But what is chiefly to be objected to in the last quoted sentences 
Is, giving credit to Monk for disposing of a crown and a people in 
one day. The author would have us to believe that it was in the 
sole power of his hero to accomplish the great event which cer- 
tainly most signally marks his history. There was never a more 
false reading of history than this. Even had Monk been fool 
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enough to have accepted the Protectorate when offered by the 
Rump, it is doubtful whether the Restoration would have been man 
days impeded by that step. He took a safer course, for at the head 
of a prepared and encouraging people, he accomplished instanta- 
neously and without bloodshed a mighty revolution. 

M. Guizot says,— 


«« When he was once engaged in an undertaking, a singular sagacity in 
discerning the true state of affairs preserved him from all uncertainty as 
to his immediate course. Seldom occupied with any thing but the accom. 
plishment of that which was required by his actual situation, he took a 
comprehensive view of it, and suffered nothing to escape him which might 
endanger the future. He was one of those practical men with whom 
reflection does not precede experience, but whom experience enlightens 
by degrees; and whuse understanding, insensible to any truth which is 
not presented to them in a tangible form, yet seizes it so soon as in their 
eyes it assumes a place in the business of life. Monk, perhaps unequal to 
a complete preconception even of himself, was never wanting to the occa- 
sion; the entire scope of a great plan may never have presented itself to 
his mind, which was rather shrewd than capacious, and rather firm than 
enterprising; his sedate character was little open to the temptations of a 
bold undertaking, but boldness, when the emergency required it, was as 
easy to him as discretion ; and when, as in proceeding step by step, ever 
sure of his footing, he reached one of those dangerous points wherein a 
great resolution is necessary at once to surmount great obstacles, his good 
sense, quick and confident, advanced straight towards the difficulty, how- 
ever gigantic it might be; and the most daring course became, with him, 
the simplest, so soon as it was the most expedient.” 


This view is certainly not quite compatible with general obscurity 
or even mediocrity, and comes nearer that which we have always 
entertained of Monk, than that contained in the sentences before 
quoted. Perhaps the secret of the hero’s character will be distinctly 
indicated if we regard him as a man devoid of violent passions or 
strong party opinions, while his conscience offered him little un- 
easiness. Indeed this vicegerent from Heaven never stood in the 
way when the time came to act, which concerned the personal inte- 
rest or the fame of its possessor; and then there never was @ 
man, who with less scruple could have recourse to dissimulation 
and treachery, nor one whom these agents more conveniently fitted. 
To be sure it has been argued that his duplicity and falsehoods had 
their origin in the fact that he could not make up his mind as to 
which party he should side with. But this opinion does not appear 
to be incongruity with his general reserve and general sagacity, 
which so aptly accommodated each other, nor with the firmness and 
ability with which he accomplished whatever object he set his hand 
to. Mr. Hallam and Mr. Stuart Wortley have taken our view of the 
man, when alluding to Monk’s trickery and treachery,— 
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« The course of ‘ astonishing dissimulation,’ in Mr. Hallam’s words, 
which Monk steadily pursued from the time of his first declaration in 
Scotland to that of the Restoration, is such as to defy all ordinary per- 
fidy, and to rouse every sense of common honesty in array against the 
admiration which is due to his dexterity. ‘ Cromwell,’ Mr. Hallam adds, 
(ii. 3889) ‘ was a mere bungler to him.’ Cromwell, indeed, had to gain 
the confidence of a single all-powerful party, which he accomplished by a 
system of adroit hypocrisy, uniform, and sustained. Monk had to deal 
with a chaos of factions and intrigues; all struggling for dominion; all 
jealous of him and of each other; all straining to detect his purpose: 
he was compelled to humour those whom he despised, and to repel and 
discourage those whom he meant to raise :—he had to parry the indiscre- 
tion of his partizans, as much as the malice of his enemies ;—and he had 
to depend on instruments which were scarcely under his controul, and 
which might, by a single oversight, be turned to his destruction. Yet he 
contrived for a space of six months to keep all independence on his will, 
—to maintain his position as the centre of all hope and all anxiety,—and 
at length (to his credit it must be recollected) to accomplish his purpose 
without bloodshed or confusion. Even his extravagant adulators, although 
they do not, of course, record the strongest instances of falsehoud, attempt 
no more than an excuse for it on the plea of necessity ; and yet Claren- 
don (vii. 318) has the face to affirm that he was ‘ throughout his whole 
life never suspected of dissimulation!’ An assertion meant, of course, 
to disparage him, by showing that he had no hand in the Restoration, to 
which he was driven in spite of genuine protestations. A strange and 
perverse attempt! an attempt to injure the fame of an enemy, by proving 
that he was not a liar!” 


Monk’s dissimulation and his flagrant falsehoods, in so far as his 
public life is concerned, refer alone to the great event which has dis- 
tinguished it most signally ; and we believe these hateful exhibitions 
to have been the result of a species of military policy and tactics which 
have not to this day been abandoned, together, of course, as well as of 
a natural obtuseness in regard to moral distinctions. We may look 
to his professional training and habits also, as being particularly in- 
strumental in producing that want of fixedness or elevation of senti- 
ment in regard to politica] theories, which has been charged against 
them. M. Guizot, as we think, has comprehended and luminously 
explained the source and results of such indifference, in the follow- 
ing passage :— 


“ Germany and the Low Countries were at this period the resort of those 
young Englishmen whose taste, or the state of whose fortunes drove them 
to the profession of arms, as well as of those whose activity languished in 
their own country, which was at peace with Europe, and not yet embroiled 
by its own liberties. 'Whosover was tormented with a longing for active 
employment, went to satisfy it in distant wars ; which possessed no interest 
for him save that of the mere game of war, with its emotions and its chances. 
Whosoever felt capable of reaching distinction by his own valour, went to 
dispose of it for pay where he could best find a market for it, Thus was 
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formed a race of men inured tu danger ; careful of their interests; at all times 
obedient to those habits of calculation which made a traffic of their lives. 
blending brilliant action with low sentiments; indifferent to right, yet at. 
tached to certain duties; and trained by their condition to dispense with 
virtues, though at the same time exempt from many vices. Such were the 
greater part of these officers who were at that time sent from England to 
instruct and advance themselves in foreign wars; and who, a little later, 
under the name of Soldiers of Fortune, played a considerable part in her 
own civil contest. They were destitute of principle, yet they were not 
wanting in a certain sense of honour; and, when fate launched them amid 
the vicissitudes of party, they were not easily found to break the engagement 
which they had first contracted ; nor often induced to quit, before their time, 
the standard to which they had hired their courage and fidelity. They 
were bound only slightly to their fatherland, but animated with a lively 
sentiment of fellowship for the men whose dangers they had shared; and 
they thus formed doubtful citizens but admirable comrades. Although 
indifferent to the sufferings of a population, they knew how to share those 
of the soldicr; and were so orderly, even in their violence, that they did not 
aggravate it by the evils of confusion. ‘They were rough and severe, but 
not ferocious; their avarice submitted to the laws of discipline ; and that 
shameful zeal for plunder which rendered the cavalier gentry the terror of 
England, has seldom been imputed to the soldiers of fortune. Monk was 
oneofthem. Superior to all by his faculties, similar to all in his tastes and 
exigences, his talents rose with events; but not so his sentiments with his 
station. He performed great things without becoming great ; and retained, 
among the fortunes of a man whochanged the face of an empire, the habits 
of mind and heart which had been engendered by the obscure condition of 
a mercenary soldier.” 


It is in such disquisitional passages as the above that the author 
displays his peculiar talents, rather than when he labours to sketch 
individual character, or lend a dramatic form to the description of 
events and action. ‘The present work also shows that the author 
selected Monk not so much as the hero of a marvellous and full 
biographical narrative, proceeding consecutively and minutely from 
the cradle to the grave, as a prominent and defined standing ground 
for the display of his comprehensive knowledge, as that he might 
bring much of his philosophy into exercise, and that he might he 
enabled to survey widely and narrowly the influences and the results 
intimately connected with the most noble, the best sustained, and 
the most protracted conflicts which any nation ever joined in, where 
liberty was the object contested. 

Some of the anecdotes collected by the author help to illustrate 
Monk’s character and policy. We quote three or four. His mili- 


tary daring, and the practical nature of his tactics may be illustrated 
by the following :— 


** MONKANA. 
«“ At Dunbar, September 3, 1650, Cromwell, pressed by the Scots, who 
were superior in number, had imprudently entangled his army in a con- 
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fined position, between the sea and the heights occupied by the enemy. 
There was no way for aretreat but a narrow passage guarded by a strong 
body of troops. ‘The General assembled his council; fear had seized upon 
it, and few officers advised an engagement. ‘ Sir,’ said Monk, ‘ the Scots 
have numbers and the hills: these are their advantages. We have discipline 
and despair; two things that will make soldiers fight: these are ours, 
My advice, therefore, is to attack them immediately; which if you follow, 
J am ready to command the van.’ ”’ 


Here is another evidence of coolness and decision: — 


“ The Dutch re-embarked; though not so soon but that the Duke of 
Albemarle, who had proceeded to the advanced posts, heard the balls 
whistle by his ears. One of his officers urged him to retreat a little. 
‘Sir,’ replied Monk, ‘ if I had been afraid of bullets, I should have quitted 
this trade of a soldier long ago.’” 


It is well known that though Monk was reserved, and a man 
of few words, yet he could be eloquent, and remarkably sententious ; 
he had also a dash of humour in him. He could very aptly enforce 
and illustrate a general principle by a short proverb. ‘Thus— 


“ Sometimes the General would make bad faces, and seem to be uneasy 
in hearing her, (his wife, a Royalist,) and oft address himself to me, as if I 
were too moderate at the act; to whom I have as oft returned, * Sir, what 
shall I say? She speaks such unhappy truths, that neither you nor I can 
gainsay them.” JI cannot forget his usual answer: * True, Mr. Price,’ 
(would he say,) ‘ but I have learned a proverb, that he who follows 
truth too close upon the heels, will one time or other have his brains 
kicked out.’” 


Not only Monk’s wife, but his brother, and his chaplain, Gumble, 
were hearty royalists ; nor can it be supposed that he should remain 
uninfluenced by their opinions. But he was too cold and insensible 
to be easily kindled, as sundry particulars in M. Guizot’s account of 
his death intimate. Before inserting this account, however, we 
shall quote another anecdote that shows how calmly and ping f the 
General proceeded to the performance of what he deemed his duty ; 
and no doubt not only in the army but in his civil government, he 
carried into effect and insisted upon the same sort of discipline :— 


‘* His first care was to secure, as he advanced, (in the Highlands, ) all 
the posts susceptible of defence. Having arrived one day at the house of 
a certain Campbell of Glenorchie, he thought it fit for the reception of a 
small garrison. The laird refused tocedeit. ‘ Well,’ said Monk, ‘I will 
not vivlate hospitality ;? and he immediately commanded the officers who 
accompanied him to evacuate the house. * Now,’ said he to the laird, 
‘look to the defence, for we are about to attack.’ The laird, however, 
though surrounded by many of his friends and relations, though fit to treat ; 
and consented to receive a garrison, on condition that a portion of his 
house should be reserved for his own use.” 
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After speaking of Monk’s last expedition in the service of the 
country, Guizot says his infirmities, particularly his asthma and 
threatenings of dropsy, increased in violence. He continues— 


“He had performed his last service. On his return from this expedi- 
tion, his infirmities, particularly his asthma and threatenings of dropsy, 
increased much in violence. He felt himself incapable of labour, and set 
out for his seat at New Hall, in the county of Essex ; rather to die in the 
peaceful repose of the country, than with any hope of obtaining thence 
any relief. He attended little to the physicians, rejected all their remedies, 
and, with a melancholy which had affected him for several years past, but 
of which he had never either spoken or explained the cause to any one, 
when Gumble, who was still his chaplain,,pressed him to bestow care 
upon his health, he answered, ‘ Why should | desire tolive?’ One of his 
neighbours at New Hall, however, formerly an officer in his army, men- 
tioned to him certain pills said to be sovereign against the dropsy, which 
were sold at Bristol by one Sermon, who had also served under his orders 
in Scotland, as a private soldier, This advice and remedy from ancient 
comrades inspired the old General with more confidence than the skill of 
the physicians. He sent for Sermon’s pills, and found himself so much 
recovered by them for a time, that he returned to London at the close of 
the summer: But soon after his arrival, in the latter end of December 
1669, the dropsy made alarming progress ; and Monk, who was too in- 
trepid to lose on this occasion his habit of seeing things in their true 
light, himself announced that he had butafew daystolive. One remain- 
ing care was still deeply rooted in his heart. It was the marriage of his 
son Christopher with Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, granddaughter of the 
Duke of Newcastle. He hastened its completion with the same activity, 
and the same minute solicitude, as he could have applied to it in full 
health ; and on the 30th of December the marriage was actually cele- 
brated in his chamber, which he never quitted more. Nothing from that 
moment could rouse him from his indifference to others as well as to him- 
self. An attempt was made to persuade him to recommend his family to 
the favour of the King, who came to see him almost daily. ‘It is useless,’ 
said he; ‘I do not doubt the kindness of the King for me and mine.’ He 
listened but coldly to Gumble’s discourses, who thought himself bound to 
prepare him for his approaching end; and spoke of it himself with the 
same coolness to his friends, whom he continued to receive. At length, 
on the 3rd of January, about nine o’clock in the morning, while sitting 
silently in his chair, he sighed, turned his head aside, and expired.” 


Mr. Stuart Wortley’s translation is smooth, flowing, and faith- 
ful; but not free from marks which indicate haste and carelessness. 
We should say, that in every respect, it looks like the work of a 
gentleman. 
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Art. VII.—ighth Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


Ir the advancement of science is to be gauged by the numbers that 
may associate for that end, and profess to be its students ; if its pro- 
gress is to be calculated and measured according as the wealth 
increases, and the rank of its patrons rises in society ; or if feasting, 
dancing, and gallantry are essential to its prosperity, and needful 
sorts of relaxation and enjoyment to keep alive and to cherish the 
spirits of its promoters, then the late meeting at Newcastle must ase 
suredly be regarded as one of the [most promising signs that ever 
appeared. ‘The total number of tickets issued greatly exceeded those 
on any previous occasion in the history of the institution ; and the 
sum which these tokens of admission and the sale of books brought 
is stated to have amounted to £2,410 10s. 

If, again, in the course of the migrations of the Association it 
gathers all the scattered science of the land, and a more general 
and powerful union is thus formed than could ever be collected by 
an institution resting on a fixed point, and if also greatly varied 
objects of interest, and different opportunities of utility are offered 
by circumstances proper to the several and different places which 
the Association visits, the late meeting ought to have been pecu- 
liarly benefited, and to have bequeathed to the scientific world an 
extraordinary amount of information,—to have acquired an unusual 
stimulus. Newcastle is celebrated for many of its artificial works 
as well as for its natural local features. To the optical philo- 
losopher its glass manufactures must be highly interesting. It 
offers also a great variety of phenomena of a chemical character, 
presenting conspicuous and truly magnificent establishments, and 
exhibiting those processes which have been perfected in the labo- 
ratory, to the production of articles indispensable to our most valu- 
able and beautiful manufactures. ‘Then the geological and physical 
wonders of the neighbourhood are too well known to require a 
more pointed allusion. Even the architectural creations of the 
place are remarkable, having with a marvellous rapidity, though the 
results only of private or individual enterprize, supplanted confusion 
and meanness. 

But, on the other hand, if science be not a drawing-room, or ball- 
room affair; if it be a much more severe concern than dinner- 
eating, or even speech-making ; if experimenting and deep research 
be somewhat different from promenading and showing off before the 
ladies, then we fear that Mr. Babbage had too much reason for 
Stating at a concluding meeting of the General Committee at New- 
castle, that he, with every man of real scientific attainments with 
whom he had conversed, regretted that so much time and such an 
expenditure of money should be devoted to festivities and gay occa- 
Sions. It would appear, indeed, that the good people of Newcastle 
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had felt themselves entitled to regard the Meeting as one more 
after the fashion of a coronation display and rejoicing than for the 
encouragement of severe study and the publication of dicoveries 
made over the midnight oil, or after the most patient investigation. 
The lodging-house keepers, for example, treated their visitors in 
regard to demand for accommodation as if they had been so many 
foreign ambassadors come to offer their congratulations to a young 
sovereign ; a circumstance of itself which reads a smart lesson to 
the Association, and which, we trust, will, with the ridicule that has 
very generally been expressed in reference to the holiday and festive 
features of the late meeting, produce a salutary alteration. 

It is very obvious, and has been too often experienced, that ever 
institution formed upon a plan that is extensive and complicated, 
even though simple when compared to that of the British Asso- 
ciation, is liable to misdirection and useless innovation. It is un- 
questionable, however, that this body counts among its members, 
and cordial friends, so many men of high erudition and philosophic 
attainments, so many who perseveringly and for its own sake culti- 
vate the highest branches of science, that there is still much of 
promise in its constitution. Besides, it has already earned for itself 
a title to honour, and the gratitude of every enlightened mind. 
Were we to regard nothing more than the influence which some of 
its representations and recommendations to government have carried, 
and the expeditions and enterprizes that have thence originated, 
the institution ought to be highly prized and sedulously guarded 
against all pernicious encroachments. ‘The amount and number of 
these services we need not at present particularly indicate. Again, 
the Association has by means of its numerous and variously styled 
or accomplished members, already amassed a vast quantity of facts 
in different departments, which by future inquirers and cultivators, 
it is fair to anticipate, will be productive of ripe fruit. Nor has the 
gay meeting which has but the other day ended its proceedings been 
barren in regard to the highest objects of the institution. Without 
further preface, we proceed to give some account of a few of the 
subjects which occupied its different sections, for the most part 
abridging the reports which certain contemporaneous journals have 
with remarkable fulness furnished. 

In the section devoted to Mathematical and Physical Science, a 
Report of singular interest was read by Lieut.-Col. Reid, ‘ ex- 
plaining the progress made towards developing the Law of Storms, 
and a statement of what seems desirable should be further done to 
advance our knowledge of the subject.” After stating that he had 
long been convinced that the operations of Providence were governed 
by fixed laws,—that however irregular the tempest or tornado might 
appear to the careless observer, yet our own day had seen some of 
the phenomena of these mighty changes reduced to rule,—that he 
believed we were on the eve of further discoveries,—and that his 
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occupation as engineer for two years and a half in Barbadoes imme- 
diately after the hurricane of 1831, which tremendous visitation in 
the course of seven hours destroyed 1,477 persons besides a vast 
extent of property, had particularly directed his attention to the 
subject, he proceeded to enumerate a number of facts, of which he had 
made himself master; without, however, pretending to found upon 
them at present any theory ; and also to notice the discoveries and 
the opinions of other observers, some of the most remarkable having 
been made known by American inquirers. He had examined the 
actual log-books of ships, and combined the information thence 
derived with what had taken place simultaneously over extended 
tracts of land; earnestly recommending to all merchants to pre- 
serve such maritime documents, instead of allowing them to be 
returned to the brokers, in order that thus the fullest amount and 
the utmost accuracy of comparisons might in the course of time be 
obtained. 

Col. Reid traced a variety of storms in northern as well as in 
southern latitudes. In the former hemisphere he had been struck 
with the regularity with which they appear to pass to the North 
Pole, always revolving in the same direction ; whereas he was led 
to conclude that storms in south latitudes revolved in a contrary 
direction. Mr.- Redfield had formed the same conjecture, and come 
to the same conclusions. 

The general phenomena of these storms may be apprehended by 
conceiving of them as if each was a mighty whirlwind, and repre- 
sented by a circle, the centre of which is made to progress along a 
curve, or part of a curve, which is in most cases of a parabolic 
form, the circles expanding as they advance from the point at which 
the storm begins to be felt, the rotatory motion in the northern 
hemisphere being in the contrary direction to that in which the 
hands of a watch go round, while the southern takes an opposite 
course. The storm of 1809, which proved so disastrous to the 
Fast India fleet, illustrates this view. Some of the ships scudded 
and ran inthe storm for days ; some by lying to, got almost imme- 
diately out of it, while others, by taking a wrong direction, went 
into the centre of it, and were never heard of more. ‘The Colonel 
then pointed out what he considered to be the course which should 
be adopted on encountering a gale, viz. to watch the mode of 
veering of the wind, to ascertain the portion of the storm into which 
the ship is falling, and to act as the case requires. Sir John 
Herschel and others, joined in this highly curious and important 
discussion, which we have merely introduced in the slightest manner 
consistent with a general idea of its nature; and every one com- 
plimented the Colonel on account of his perseverance and sagacity, 
considering his views as a happy omen in the history of science. 

Sir J. Herschel’s communication of his reduced observations on 


stars and nebule, at the Cape of Good Hope, was most anxiously 
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looked for ; but we cannot go into this subject with the expectation 
of conveying any satisfactory notices, a subject which, of course, will 
obtain all the care and publicity which a celebrated Astronomer and 
the Press can lend it, when the proper time comes. There were 
several other reports which formed a prominent feature in the 
Section of Mathematical and Physical Science, which we must pass 
over with equal haste,—such as an Account of a Level Line mea- 
sured from the Bristol Channel to the English Channel, a Paper on 
Rain and Rain Gauges, another on the Climate of North America, 
another on the Discussion of Tides, another by Mr. Russell, of 
Edinburgh, on Waves, &c., &c. 

The Section which makes Chemistry and Mineralogy its depart- 
ment, we pass over at once as furnishing materials too dry or tech- 
nical for satisfactory abridgment. That of Geology and Geogra- 
phy, however, must detain us for a little while. Here the first com: 
munication made, was ‘‘ A Description of a Bone cavern in the 
Mendip Hills” furnished by Mr. Long. ‘The cavern is in a lime- 
stone rock, and was discovered in pursuing a fox. It is entered by 
a perpendicular fissure, and an arched way conducts into an inner 
chamber, from which a passage leads up towards the surface, that 
seems to have been the original entrance. The bones for the most 
part are imbedded in soft mud, in hollows in the bottom of the 
cavern, but sometimes also in stalactite. Those of the ox, horse, 
deer, fox, and boar, predominate. But what is more remarkable, 
there are also here deposited human bones, which are underneath 
the others. Professor Sedgwick stated, that no human relics of the 
kind had hitherto been discovered in any of the old caverns, unless 
under circumstances which showed their recent reception, and that 
the cavern immediately under consideration did not offer proofs con- 
trary to previous discovery and observation. It may have been a 
place of ancient sepulture, the bodies being let down through a 
stratum of clay and gravel. Some of the other bones belong to 
extinct species. 

One of the. most valuable and satisfactory communications pre- 
sented to this Section was ** On the Newcastle Coal-field,” by Mr. 
John Buddle. This region of the most valuable mineral that our 
island contains, and which was illustrated by a profusion of accurate 
and highly-finished drawings, occupies in the counties of Northum- 
berland and Durham, about 700 square miles. Within this tract 
all the strata that compose the coal series may be traced continu- 
ously. As this Section under immediate notice embraces Geogra- 
phy, and as the earth is only interesting to us as the abode of man, 
‘‘for whom it was created,” Captain Washington very properly 
jntroduced a native of one of the little-known regions of Western 
Africa, who, in his native village, had beenin company with Mungo 
Park. This Mandingo had been a slave, a soldier in the British 
army, and a freeman ; and now he is about to return to his native 
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Jand, where, it is to be hoped, he will impart some of the blessings 
of civilization, after an absence of more than the quarter of a century 
from the home of his fathers. 

Mohammed-u-Sisei -was born on the western banks of the 
Gambia, of Mandingo and Mussulman parents. At nine years old 
he was sent to school and learned to read the Koran. Eight years 
afterwards he saw the much lamented English traveller, passing on 
from Joka-kunda. The youth was afterwards captured by a neigh- 
bouring chief and sold to a French slaver, which was recaptured by 
Sir Thomas Cochrane, and carried to Antigua. At length he has 
come to England on his way home. Like the generality of his 
countrymen, he is intelligent ; he writes Mandingo in the Arabic 
character, and speaks English tolerably well. He is a strict Mus- 
sulman. He is tall, well-formed, resembling the Hindus rather 
than the blacks of Africa. Though his nostrils be rather flattened, 
his lips are not thick. His hair is woolly, his teeth beautiful, and 
his colour not jet, but a good black. Itineraries of certain parts of 
his country and about 2000 Mandingo words and phrases have been 
collected from him, which, considering the extensive use of his 
mother tongue, may hereafter be very serviceable to travellers. 

In the Zoological and Botanical Section, the first paper read was 
on a species of Fish, said to have four eyes, which was found on the 
coast of Surinam ; but in the meanwhile some doubts were enter- 
tained about the accuracy of observation, or the authenticity of the 
particulars alleged to have been discovered in the described speci- 
‘men. The Wild Cattle of Chillingham Park were the topic of a 
good deal of discussion. ‘These animals are peculiarly interesting 
as they serve to show the great changes which nature undergoes by 
the culture of man, and the influence which his civilization sends 
over the face of things. As Mr. Hindmarsh of Alnwick, who in- 
troduced the subject of these Wild Cattle, had been obligingly 
assisted by a communication from their noble proprietor, we shall 
avail ourselves of parts of it also in an unabridged form :— 


“ Grosvenor Square, 8th June, 1838. 

* Sir,—Some time since I promised to put down upon paper whatever 
I knew as to the origin, or thought most deserving of notice, in respect 
to the habits and peculiarities of the wild cattle at Chillingham. I now 
proceed to redeem my promise, begging pardon for the delay. In the 
first place, I must premise that our information as to their origin is very 
scanty ; all that we know and believe in respect to it rests in great mea- 
Sure on conjecture, supported, however, by certain facts and reasonings, 
which lead us to believe in their ancient origin, not so much from any 
direct evidence, as from the improbability of any hypothesis ascribing to 
them a more recent date. I remember an old gardener of the name of 
Moscrop, who died about thirty years ago, at the age of perhaps eighty, 
who used to tell of what his father had told him as happening to him, 
when a boy, relative to these wild cattle; which were then spoken of as 
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wild cattle, and with the same sort of curiosity as exists with regard to 
them at the present day. In my father and grandfather’s time we know 
that the same obscurity as to their origin prevailed ; and if we suppose (as 
was no doubt the case) that there were old persons in their time capable 
of carrying back their recollections to the conversation still antecedent to 
them, this enables us at once to look back to a very considerable period, 
during which no greater knowledge existed as to their origin than at the 
present period. It is fair, however, to say, that I know of no document 
in which they are mentioned at any past period. Any reasoning, however, 
that might be built on their not being so noticed, would equally apply to 
the want of evidence of that which would be more easily remembered or 
recollected—the fact of their recent introduction. The probability is, 
that they were the ancient breed of the island, inclosed long since within 
the boundary of the park. Sir Walter Scott rather particularly supposes 
that they are the descendants of those which inhabited the Great Cale- 
donian Forest, extending from the Tweed to Glasgow, at the two extre- 
mities of which, namely, Chillingham and Hamilton, they are found. His 
lines in the ballad ‘ Cadyow Castle’ describe them pretty accurately at , 
the present day: 

“ Mightiest of all the beasts of chace 

That roam o’er woody Caledon 

Crushing the forest in his race, 

The mountain bull comes thundering on: 

Fierce on the hunter’s quivered band 

He rolls his eye of swarthy glow, 

Spurns with black hoof, and horns the sand, 

And tosses high his mane of snow.” 


Lord ‘Tankerville goes on to say, that those of Hamilton, if ever 
they were of the same breed, have much degenerated. Those of 
Chartley Park (Lord Ferrers) have a close resemblance, excepting 


as to colour. With regard to the habits of the Chillingham cattle, 
his lordship states— 


“ They have in the first place pre-eminently all the characteristics of 
wild animals, with some peculiarities that are sometimes very curious and 
amusing. They hide their young, feed in the night, basking, or sleeping 
during the day :—they are fierce when pressed, but generally speaking, 
very timorous, moving off on the appearance of any one, even at a great 
distance. Yet, this varies very much in different seasons of the year, ac- 
cording to the manner in which they are approached. In summer, | have 
been for several weeks at a time without getting a sight of them,—they, 
on the slightest appearance of any one, retiring into a woud, which serves 
them as a sanctuary. On the other hand, in winter, when coming down 
for food into the inner park, and being in contact with the people, they 
will let you almost come among them, particularly if on horseback. But 
then they have also a thousand peculiarties. They will be feeding some- 
times quietly, when if any one appear suddenly near them,—particularly 
coming down the wind, they will be struck with a sudden panic, and 
gallop off, running one after another, and never stopping till they get 
into their sanctuary. It is observable of them as of red deer, that they 
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have a peculiar faculty of taking advantage of the irregularities of the 
ground, so that on being disturbed, they may traverse the whole park, 
and yet you hardly get a sight of them. Their usual mode of retreat is to 
get up slowly, set off ina walk, then a trot, and seldom begin to gallop 
till they have put the ground between you and themin the manner that I 
have described. In form, they are beautifully shaped, short legs, straight 
back, horns of a very fine texture, thin skin, so that some of the bulls ap- 

ear of a cream colour; and they have a peculiar cry, more like that of a 
wild beast, than that of ordinary cattle. With all the marks of high 
breeding, they have also some of itsdefects. ‘They are bad breeders, and 
are much subject to the rush, a complaint common to animals bred in and 
in, which is unquestionably the case with these as long as we have any 
account of them. When they come down into the lower part of the park, 
which they do at stated hours, they move like a regiment of cavalry in 
single files, the bulls leading the van, as in retreat it is the bulls that bring 
up the rear. Lord Ossulston was witness to a curiuvus way in which they 
took possession, as it were, of some new pasture recently laid open to 
them. It was in the evening about sunset. They began by lining the front 
of a small wood, which seemed quite alive with them, when all of a sudden 
they made a dash forward altogether in a line, and charging close by him 
across the plain, they then spread out, and after a little time began feed- 
ding. Of their tenacity of life the following is an instance. An old bull 
being to be killed, one of the keepers had proceeded to separate him from 
the rest of the herd, which were feeding in the outer park. This the bull 
resenting, and having been frustrated in several attempts to join them by 
the keeper’s interposing, (the latter doing it incautiously) the bull made 
a rush at him and got him down; he then tossed him three several times, 
and afterwards knelt down upon him, and broke several of his ribs. There 
being no other person present but a boy, the only assistance that could be 
given him was, by letting loose a deer-hound belonging to Lord Ossulston, 
who immediately attacked the bull, and by biting his heels drew him off the 
man and eventually saved his life. The buli, however, never left the 
keeper, but kept continually watching and returning to him, giving him 
a toss from time to time, In this state of things, and while the dog with 
singular sagacity and courage was holding the bull at bay, a messenger 
came up to the castle when all the gentleman came out with their rifles, 
and commenced a fire upon the bull, principally by a steady good marks- 
man from behind a fence at the distance of twenty-five yards; but it was 
not till six or seven balls had actually entered the head of the animal, (one 
of them passing in at the eye) that he at last fell. During the whole 
time he never flinched nor changed his ground, merely shaking his head 
as he received the several shots. Many more stories might be told of 
hair-breadth escapes, accidents of sundry kinds, and an endless variety of 
peculiar habits observabie in these animals, as more or less ia all animals 
existing in a wild state: but I think I have recapitulated nearly all that 
my memory suggests to me, as most deserving of notice; and will only 
add, that if you continue in the intention of preparing a paper to be read 
before the approaching Scientific Association at Newcastle, on this sub- 
ject, you are welcome to append this letter toit, as containing all the 
information I am able to give.—I have the pleasure &c., 

‘TANKERVILLE,” 
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In the Medical Section one of the most elaborate papers was read 
by Professor Owen on the “ Structure of Teeth, and the resemblance 
of lvory to Bone, as illustrated by microscopical examination of the 
teeth of man, and of various existing and extinct animals.” Among 
the communications produced in the same department are contained 
*« Remarks on the skull of Eugene Aram.” Proofs bearing upon 
its identity were first brought forward, and the paper stated that the 
development of the mental faculties as indicated by the relic, agreed 
in a remarkable manner with the recorded character of Aram. A 
long and an inconclusive conversation ensued, not only on the sub. 


ject of identity, but’ the phrenological features of the skull. The 


merits of the science of phrenology were freely handled. 

Under Statistics we shall quote the account as given in the 
Atheneum ‘“ of the Changes in the Population of New Zealand,” 
communicated by Saxe Bannister, late Attorney General for New 
South Wales, because it presents matter that may very properly be 
accepted by our readers as an appendix to a preceding article in our 
present number of the Review. 


‘It was stated that British emigration during the first five years after 
the peace averaged 5,000 annually, but during the last seven years, the 
average had risen to 70,000 and a portion of this stream having been re- 
cently directed to New Zealand, had given interest and importance to the 
statistics of that country. The New Zealand group consist of the Northern 
and Southern islands, Stewart’s island, and some smaller islands; the 
extent of these is 95,000 square miles, or sixty millions of acres. The 
population was classed under the following heads :—natives, white resi- 
dents, white visitors, and mixed races. ‘The number of natives has been 
variously stated, but the most probable amount was said to be 130,000, or 
five natives to every three square miles. ‘The white residents amount to 
about two thousand. In the Northern island, whites most commonly visit 
the Bay of Islands, and so many as 1,000 British and American sailors have 
been seen there at one time. In 1836 the following ships visited the 


Bay : 


Total 

British Whalers 64 . Ships of War 2, Traders 27 93 
American ditto 49 . ‘ i . Ditto 5 54 
French ditto 3 ° : ‘ ‘ 3 
Tahitian . ; , ‘ . Ditto l 1 
151 


«“ There was no estimate of the mixed race, but it was stated to be 
greatly on the increase : the total population, however, decreasing, from a 
variety of causes, but chiefly from the introduction of European diseases. 
Mr. Bannister described at length the laws and usages of New Zealand, 
especially those relating to the tenure of land, which was said to be the 
property of the tribe, the chief possessing only the suzeratnete. The New 
Zealanders were described as a noble race of men, capable of attaining a 
high degree of civilization; but Mr. Bannister said, there was no doubt of 
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their being addicted to cannibalism. They nave learned to use many Enropean 
implements, and toform plantations, farms, &c.; one native, who hastakenthe 
English name of Bailey, is chief mate of a vessel of 300 tons; and would have 
been captain, but for the Navigation Laws. The amount of trade in New 
Zealand was estimated at 4,500,000/. annually! The Church Mission of 
twenty-five persons, after fifteen years, has only 100 communicants; the 
Wesleyans, with only six missionaries, in ten years, were said to have 700 
communicants: the difference was ascribed to the fact of the Church Mis- 
sionaries having become landed proprietors. Wars are not so frequent as they 
were previous to the introduction of gunpowder, which has rendered warfare 
more expensive, and the Missionaries have frequently exerted themselves 
to reconcile feuds between hostile tribes with considerable success. But, 
Mr. Bannister observed, that the number of Europeans, both residents and 
visitors, is now so great, that some means must be immediately devised for 
organizing an administration of justice there. 

“ The discussion on this paper turned on the possibility of civilizing bar- 
barous tribes.—Dr. Bowring said, that there was already a government 
agent in New Zealand, Mr. James Busby, an intelligent and philanthropic 
man. He had lately received a letter from Mr. Busby, who stated that 
civilization was making progress among the natives, many of whom were 
settling down to agricultural pursuits. Mr. Busby had effected great good 
in Australia, in a most unobstrusive manner, and owed his present appoint- 
ment to no other influence than that of his high character. It was the 
opinion of this gentleman, that knowledge and civilization would gradually 
make their way in New Zealand. Dr. Bowring also stated that the Arabs 
on the frontiers of Egypt were beginning to lay aside their nomade habits. 
He had yecently met with Bedouin Arabs, who had taken land, and were 
settling upon it as cultivators of the soil. On entering into conversation 
with these children of the desert, they informed him that they perceived the 
time for their abandonment of savage life had come, and it was their 
opinion that it would be more to their interest and comfort to live as 
farmers than as robbers.—Mr. Rawson said, that with respect to Mr. Busby, 
he had no power, beyond the moral weight of his character; and he had 
written home to state his conviction that it was desirable to invest him with 
power.—It was also observed, that the nearer approach of the Pacific 
Islanders to the Caucasian race might account for their being more easily 
civilized than the Indians of North America.” 


The Mechanical Section, the Model department, and many scien- 
tific matters under each of the heads before mentioned, must be left 
to the particular inquiries of those who desire to keep up with the 
advancing knowledge and light of the times, and with the exertions 
of the British Association, which we hope will yet make its influence 
i _ in every portion of the empire, and throughout the entire 
globe. 

A few of the observations that, at a concluding meeting, fell from 
the Marquis of Northampton, one of the Vice-Presidents for the 
next Meeting, which is to take place at Birmingham, will aptly 
close our paper. : 
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“ After stating its connexion with so many objects of art and manu. 
facture, he said he was not surprised that an association whose sole object 
was to give that support so necessary for the advancement of these things, 
should be received in the manner it had been. WHe had heard, and heard 
with pain, certain reports, which he was sure could not exist there, that 
human knowledge was opposed to knowledge of a more sacred description, 
They had heard this stated with regard to the only science to which he 
could have any pretensions—the science of geology. But they had come 
to a place where there were practical geologists long before the formation 
of the British Association, and before the term geology was known; for 
what were miners but practical geologists? and when he looked around 
and saw the number of churches and the number of beautiful buildings 
erected to the glory of God, he could not imagine that such circumstances 
were opposed to the belief of religion; but he could imagine it was a 
study that would Jead them to the contemplation of the great works of 
nature. He could not help regretting the absence of the President; and 
he begged the gentlemen of the Association to put the best construction 
they could upon the conduct of the officers elected, for their duties were 
very arduous: for himself, he knew how weak his ability was, but he 
would serve them to the best of his power. It would be his pride to act 
under such a President as Mr. Harcourt, who, along with Sir David 
Brewster, might be considered the originator of the Association.” 





Art. VIII.—A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language. By the Rev. 
J. Boswortn. London: Longman. 1838. 


Amonc those who have written upon and illustrated the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, none will be found to have been so successful or 
satisfactory as certain recent authors and scholars, who, besides 
having the benefit of the works of ancient or previous cultivators, 
have conducted their own independent pursuits with extraordinary 
ability. But even among this modern class no one has done more 
to facilitate the study in question than the author of the present 
Dictionary. Others have approached the fountain, and by transla- 
tion and dissertation have laid open some of the most copious 
streams of that strong and simple language, a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of which is so advantageous to him who would make himself 
master of modern English, and have a free use of its idiomatic beau- 
ties and purity ; but no one has gone in the direct and complete 
manner which Dr. Bosworth has done to the undefiled well, or shown 
so happily how to create or how to assauge the hopeful thirsting 
after its waters. 

The title of the work in full, will best—for assuredly it does fairly 
—indicate its various contents and excellences. It calls itself “* A 
Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language, coutaining the Accentu- 
ation ; the Grammatical inflections; the Irregular Words referred 
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to their Themes ; the Parallel Terms from the other Gothic Lan- 
guages ; the Meaning of the Anglo-Saxon in English and Latin ; 
and copious English and Latin Indexes, serving as a Dictionary of 
English and Anglo-Saxon, as well as of Latin and Anglo-Saxon. 
With a Preface on the Germanic Tongues ; a Map of Languages, 
and the Essentials of Anglo-Saxon Grammar.” We do not wonder 
that such a work occupied Dr. Bosworth for more than seven years, 
—learned, persevering, and zealous though he be. The Preface alone, 
in which a sketch of the Teutonic and Scandinavian languages is 
given, is such a performance as would alone earn for its author a 
name for eminent erudition and patient research. It throws a 
broad and fine light over the whole field which he has traversed. 

Among the other modern English labourers and scholars who 
have edited or translated with uncommon ability Anglo-Saxon 
books, Conybeare, Cardale, Kemble, and Thorpe, take a prominent 
stand ; and to certain facts and features which these Saxonists have 
brought to light, explained, and rendered interesting, we now direct 
attention. 

The Anglo-Saxon language was spoken, there is little doubt, by 
our forefathers for centuries throughout the Lowlands of Great Bri- 
tain, that is, both in the South and North; or, in other words, the 
Dano-Saxon, though it came to be spoken in the north of England 
and south of Scotland, was merely a dialect of the Anglo-Saxon 
which prevailed in the south and west of England, until after the 
Norman Conquest, when the language was overlaid by other impor- 
tations, and became Norman-Saxon or Semi-Saxon ; continuing 
more or less thus infused till about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, by which time the nation had arrived at a point and adopted a 
form of language and style of speech which we now call English, the 
model, of course, being subject to many striking or nice alterations 
and improvements. 

Some Saxonists, and Hickes in particular, in the Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, which his 7’hesaurus contains, are held by more modern 
and more satisfactory authorities to have needlessly and erroneously 
confounded the subject, by insisting that there were three living 
dialects of the Saxon tongue, distinguishable from the pure and 
regular language of which he treats, viz. that found in the authors 
who flourished in the southern and western parts of Britain. Mr. 
Cardale’s account of Hickes’s system, and his correction of it, may 
be advantageously introduced here. 


“ These dialects he arranges, according to certain periods of history, as 
follows; 1.The Britanno-Sazon, which, he says, was spoken by our ancestors, 
from their original invasion of Britain till the entrance of the Danes, being 
about 337 years.—2. The Dano-Sazon, which, he says, was used from the 
entrance of the Danes till the Norman invasion, being 274 years, and more 
especially in the northern parts of England and the south of Scotland.— 
3. The Normanno- Dano-Sazon, spoken from the invasion by the Normans 
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till the time of Hen. II., which towards the end of that time, he says, might 
be termed Semt-Saron.— Writers of considerable eminence appear to have 
considered this arrangement of the dialects as a complete history of the 
language, without adverting to the circumstance of Hickes distinguishing 
them all from ‘ the pure and regular language,’ which is the primary sub. 
ject of his work. From this partial view, a notion has become cur. 
rent, that the Dano-Saxon dialect, previously to or during the reigns of 
the Canutes, became the general language of this country, and that our 
present language was formed by gradual alterations superinduced upon 
the Dano-Saxon. This being taken for granted, it has appeared easy to 
, decide upon the antiquity of some of the existing remains. Poems written 
in Dano-Saxon have been of course ascribed to the ‘ Dano-Saxon period ;’ 
and Beowulf, and the poems of Czwdmon, have been deprived of that 
high antiquity whicha perusal of the writings themselves inclines us to at- 
tribute to them, and referred to a comparatively modern era. 

“ With all due respect for the learning of the author of the Thesaurus, it 
may be said, that he has introduced an unnecessary degree of complexity 
on the subject of the dialects. His first dialect, the Britanno-Saxon, may 
be fairly laid out of the question. The only indisputable specimen of it, 
according to his account, is what he calls, ‘a fragment of the true 
Czedmon,” preserved in Alfred’s version of Bede,—a poem which has 
nothing in language or style to distinguish it fromthe admitted productions 
of Alfred. Dismissing the supposed Britanno-Saxon, as unworthy of con- 
sideration, the principal remains of the Saxon language may be arranged 
in two classes, viz. those which are written in pure Anglo-Sazon, and 
those which are written in Dano-Sazon. These, in fact, were the two great 
dialects of the language. ‘The former was used (as Hickes observes) in 
the southern and western parts of England; and the latter in the 
northern parts of England and the south of Scotland. It is entirely a 
gratuitous supposition to imagine, that either of these dialects commenced 
at a much later period than the other. Each was probably as old as the 
beginning of the heptarchy. Weknow, that, among the various nations 
which composed it, the Saxons became predominant in the southern and 
western parts, and the Angles in the northern. As these nations were dis- 
tinct in their original seats on the continent, so they arrived at different 
times, and brought with them different dialects. This variety of speech 
continued till the Norman conquest, and even afterwards. It is not af- 
firmed that the dialects were absolutely invariable. Each would be more 
or less changed by time, and by intercourse with foreigners. ‘The mutual 
connexion, also, which subsisted between the different nations of the hep- 
tarchy would necessarily lead to some intermixture. But we may with 
safety assert, that the two great dialects of the Saxon language continued 
substantially distinct as long as the language itself was in use,—that the 
Dano-Saxon, in short, never superseded the Anglo-Saxon. Ina formal 
dissertation on this subject, citations might be made from the Saxon laws 
from Ethelbert to Canute, from the Saxon Chronicle, from charters, and 
from works confessedly written after the Norman conquest, to show, that, 
whatever changes took place in the dialect of the southern and western 
parts of Britain, it never lost its distinctive character, or became what can 
with any propriety be termed Dano-Saxon. After the Norman conquest, 
both the dialects were gradually corrupted, till they terminated in modern 
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English. During this period of the declension of the Saxon language, 
nothing was permanent; and whether we call the mixed and changeable 
language * Normanno-Dano-Saxon,’ or * Semi-Saxon,’ or leave it with- 
out any particular appellation, is not very important.—An additional 
proof that the two great dialects were not consecutive, but contemporary, 
might be drawn from early writings in English, and even from such as 
were composed long after the establishment of the Normans. We find 
traces of the pure Anglo-Saxon dialect in Robert of Gloucester, who wrote 
in the time of Edward the First, and whose works are now understood 
almost without the aid of a glossary; whereas the language of Robert 
Langland, who wrote nearly a century later, is more closely connected 
with the Dano-Saxon, and so different from modern English as to be 
sometimes almost unintelligiblee—Though these differences have been 
gradually wearing away, our provincial glossaries afford evidence, that, 
even at the present day, they are not entirely obliterated. 

« Alfred’s language is esteemed pure Anglo-Saxon; yet we find in his 
poetical compositions some words, which, according to Hickes, belong to 
the Dano-Saxon dialect. ‘This may be readily accounted for. It is ex- 
tremely probable that the works of the poets who flourished in the north of 
England and the adjoining parts of Scotland, and who composed their 
poems in Dano-Saxon, were circulated, if not in writing, at least by itine- 
rant reciters, in all the nations of the heptarchy; that they were imitated 
by the southern poets; and that some particular words and phrases were at 
length considered as a sort of poetical language, and indispensable to that 
species «fcomposition. Some words which occur in the poems of Alfred, 
as well asin Beowulf, Cedmon, &c.,are seldom or aever met with in prose. 
Of Alfred’s early attention to poetical recitations we have a remarkable 
testimony in Asser; ‘ Saxonica poemata die “notctuque solers auditor 
relatu aliorum sepissime audiens, docibilis memoriter retinebat.” Wise’s 


Asser, p. 16.” 


The Saxons invaded England in the course of the fifth century, 
and were not only fierce, wild, and warlike, but were gross idolaters. 
About two centuries after establishing themselves in our island, they 
embraced Christianity ; and becoming great devotees, they patron- 
ised the building of religious houses, and practised the self-denials of 
rigid believers and recent converts, together with many irregularities 
characteristic of a barbarous people just emerging from pagan dark- 
ness, and beginning to make approaches to that sort of civilization 
which was developed during the Middle Ages. 

But we must not pronounce with any degree of precision or cer- 
tainty regarding the merits, the virtues or vices of our Saxon ances- 
try. The period when they flourished or were distinguished as a 
nation, is too thickly veiled to allow of satisfactory scrutiny. We 
have but some glimpses of their institutions and laws, and but some 
fragments of their literature to guide us in any attempted estimate 
of their manners, feelings, and social condition. Songs and le- 
gends are among the principal relics of the era, Scripture para- 
phrases, aud other glosses. To the characteristic construction, 
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subjects, and import of some of these ancient fragments we must 
now speak. 

Conybeare and others who have treated particularly of Anglo. 
Saxon metre, have remarked particularly on the structure of the 
verse, its alliterative rhythm, and its rapid transitions, elliptical 
expressions, for the sake of force and exclamatory boldness. Meta- 
phor, however, according to modern modes of thinking prevailed 
rather than sustained poetic thought, and perspicuity was sacrificed 
to studied inversion. Still, let the student of Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture bear in mind Mr. Kemble’s exhortation in the Preface to his 
recent beautiful edition of Beowulf, where he says, judge not the 
Poem “ by the measure of our times and creeds, but those of the 
times it describes ; as a rude, but very faithful picture of the age, 
wanting indeed in scientific knowledge, in mechanical expertness, 
even in refinement ; but brave, generous, and right-principled ;” 
and where he adds, ‘these echoes from the deserted temples 
of the past, if listened to in a sober and understanding spirit, bring 
with them matter both strengthening and purifying the heart.” 

The Poem of Beowulf, the oldest epic, extant, we believe in any 
modern language, is a production of no mean pretensions, if we 
regard its length, and its machinery. It extends to no less than 
forty-three cantos, and to about six thousand lines. It is simple 
in style, but bald and austere. At times its sentiments are lofty 
and not destitute of an epic character ; and what is equally fitting 
and essential in any bard who would be the Homer of his nation, 
the author of Beowulf exhibits no lack of confidence and reliance 
upon his own strength, whatever that may be. He has a story to 
tell, and he is determined to tell it ; though many episodes about 
revels, conferring of bracelets as testimonies of distinction, and 
minstrel songs are introduced, till tediousness and obscurity are not 
unfrequently the result. 

The story is mainly about the discomfiture and destruction of 
certain monsters,—the Grendel and the Fire-drake. Grendel was 
a giant, fell and terrible, the descendant of Cain ; and he inhabited 
the marshes of Jutland. This monster was in the habit of com- 
mitting awful deeds in the Palace of the King of the Scyldings, and 
throughout his territories. Beowulf, the Thane of Higelac, who had 
vanquished sea dragons, and other fearful enemies of man, hearing 
of Grendel’s ravages, volunteers his services, and encountering the 
monster, so maims him, that he retreats to his cavern and dies. 
Grendel’s mother resents the calamity, and carries away from the 
Scyldings’ court one of the wassailers who had been rejoicing and 
revelling because of the giant’s death. But the old dame is not 
allowed much time to boast of her revengeful success ; for Beowulf 
sets out with a great escort, pursues her to the marshes ; and having 
in a marvellous way and after miraculous exploits been dragged to 
the unhallowed cave of the giants, he there by the lucky seizure of 
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a magic sword, lays the old hag prostrate, freeing the land forever 
of the horrid race. Prodigious were the treasures found in the 
cavern, which, of course, Beowulf was wise enough to appropriate ; 
and in due time he succeeds to the throne of his own people, the 
Scyldings. Ilifty years does he reign; but towards the close of 
that long period is once more called upon to exert his puissant arm 
against another ferocious and grim monster, the Fire-drake, which 
has been devastating his Majesty’s possessions. More wonderful, 
if possible than ever, is the hero’s exploit on this last occasion ; 
and vast the treasures found in the dragon’s den. But Beowulf 
dies of the wounds then sustained, a fitting achievement and a fitting 
time for closing his great career. 

We quote part of the third canto of the poem, which is occupied 
with Beowulf’s setting sail for Jutland :— 


“Thus then much care-worn straight made ready, 

the son of Healfden those that loved him. 
sorrowed evermore, They excited their souls, 
nor might the prudent hero the omen they beheld. 

his woes avert. Had the good-man 

The war was too hard, of the Gothic people 

too loath and longsome, champions chosen, 

that on the people came, of those that keenest 

dire wrath and grim, he might find, 

of night-woes the worst. some fifteen men. 

This from home heard The sea-wood sought he. 
Higelac’s Thane, The warrior showed, 
good among the Goths, sea-crafty man ! 

Grendel’s deeds. the land-marks, 

He was of mankind and first went forth. 

in might the strongest, The ship was on the waves, 
at that day boat under the cliffs. 

of this life, The barons ready 

noble and stalwart. to the prow mounted, 

He bade him a sea-ship, the streams they whirled, 
a goodly one, prepare. the sea against the sands. 
Quoth he, the war-king, The chieftains bore 

over the swan’s road, on the naked breasts, 
seek he would bright ornaments, 

the mighty monarch, war-gear, Goth-like. 
since he wanted men. The men shoved off, 

For him that journey men on their willing way, 
his prudent fellows, the bounden wood.” 


There is another celebrated poem in the Anglo-Saxon tongue of 
great antiquity, viz. Cadmon’s Paraphrase of Portions of Holy 
Writ, a work which, in a philological as well as poetical point of 
view, 1s deserving of particular notice. The poem is divided into 
two books ; the first, containing a paraphrase of parts of the Old 
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Testament and the Apocrypha, is nearly complete; the second, 
containing scenes from the New Testament, is greatly mutilated, 
and has come down to us in fragments. 

It is necessary to mention, however, that the authenticity of these 
remains has been denied, and the date of their composition, as 
believed in by the supporters of their genuineness impugned, Hickes 
and others supposing them to belong to a period so Jate as the tenth 
century, whereas, according to the Venerable Bede, Cedmon wasa 
monk in the Minster of Whitby, who died in 608; and Mr, | 
Thorpe seems satisfactorily to make it out, that the language of the 
Poem is pure Anglo-Saxon and not Dano- Saxon, as Hickes would 
have it. 

Cedmon has been called the Father of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
His style is more laboured and ornate than that found inthe former + 
poem, and at times his imagery is finely conceived. I*requently, 
however, his epithets and fancies are puerile, and to modern seemin 
absurd as well as irreverent. He speaks of the Almighty as the 
Blithe-hearted King, of Patriarchs as Earls, and of Sarah, 
the wife of Abraham, as a person of elfin beauty. A short | 


specimen of his poetry we take from the Flight of the Israelites 
from Egypt. 








** Loud was the shout of the host, with its raging storms, 


the heavenly beacon rose should overwhelm, . 
each evening. their souls fail. 
Another stupendous wonder !— ‘“* Had their harbinger 
After the sun’s fiery locks, 
setting course, they beheld pale beams ; 
over the people, a cry of dread resounded 
a flame to shine, in the martial host, 
a burning pillar; at the hot flame, 
pale stood that it in the waste 
over the archers would burn up the host, * 
the clear beams, unless they zealously 
the bucklers shone. Moses obeyed. 
The shades prevailed ; *“* Shone the bright host, 
yet the falling nightly shadows the shields gleained ; 
might not near the bucklered warriors saw 
shroud the gloom. in a straight course 
The heavenly candle burnt, the sign over the bands, 
the new night-ward till that the sea-barrier, 
must by compulsion at the land’s end, 
rest over the hosts, the people’s force withstood, 
lest them horror of the waste, suddenly, on their onward way. 
the hoar heath ‘* A camp arose.” 
Fragments by other Anglo-Saxon Poets of lesser name and later 





date have descended to us ; paraphrases, hymns, allegories, enigmas, 
odes, and proverbs being their frequent forms. Death and the Last 
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Day were also favourite subjects, when religious devotees had most of 
the learning that existed. ‘There is also a Poetic Calendar which 
contains arecord of the marvellous or great events which distinguished 
the lives of saints and martyrs; and the celebrated Saxon Chro- 
nicle, in the course of the narrative of the famous occurrences which 
it gives, is enriched by various Odes ; while Alfred’s Poetic Version 
of the Metres of Boéthius, will ever from its intrinsic merits and 
the character of the royal minstrel be held in high esteem. 

A great number of the Anglo-Saxon poetic pieces which have 
been discovered, are to be met with in the celebrated Exeter 
Manuscript, a folio presented to the Cathedral of that city in the 
eleventh century. Conybeare has given in his “ Illustrations,” 
numerous extracts from this manuscript collection. We quote a 
specimen— The Soul’s Complaint against the Body ;—both the 
original and translation may be extracted, seeing the piece is so 
short :— 


“ Cleopath thonne swa cearful “ Crieth then, so care-worn 
caldan reorde, with cold utterance, 
spriceth grimlice and speaketh grimly, 

geest to than duste ; the ghost to the dust; 

‘Drugu thu dreorga! ‘Dry dust! thou dreary one! 
to hwon dreahtest thu me! how little didst thou labor for me! 
Eorthan fylnes In the foulness of earth 
eal forweornast, thou all wearest away 
lames gelicnes. like to the loam! 

Lyt thu gethotest to won Little didst thou thiuk 
thinne sawle-sith how thy soul’s journey 
sith-than wurd would be thereafter, 
sith-than heo of lichoman when from the body 
leded weere.’ it should be led forth.’ ” 


Before citing some examples of Anglo-Saxon prose, a poetical 
extract, belonging to a much later date than any of our preceding 
specimens, being in Norman-Saxon, cannot be unacceptable. It is 
taken from certain manuscript homilies in the Bodleian Library, 
the subject being the Grave. Death is the loquitor :— 


‘* For thee was a house built 

Ere thou wert born, 

For thee was a mould meant, 

Ere thou of mother camest. 

But it is not made ready, 

Nor its depth measured, 

Nor is it seen 

How long it shall be. 

Now I bring thee 

Where thou shalt be. 

Now I shail measure thee 

And the mould afterwards. 
VOL, 1, (1838.) No. I. Q 
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‘‘ Thy house is not 
Highly timbered, 

It is unhigh and low, 
When thou art therein, 
The heel-ways are low, 
The side-ways unhigh. 
The roof is built 

Thy breast full nigh, 
So thou shalt in mould 
Dwell full cold 

Dimly and dark. 

* Doorless is that house 
And dark it is within ; 
There thou art fast detained, 
And Death hath the key. 
Loathsome is that earth-house, 
And grim within to dwell. 
There thou shalt dwell, 

And worms shall divide thee. 

** Thus thou art laid 
And leavest thy friend ; 
Thou hast no friend, 

Who will come to thee, 

Who will ever see 

How that house pleaseth thee ; 
Who will ever open 

For thee the door 

And descend after thee, 

For soon thou art loathsome 
And hateful to see.”’ 


The great store-houses of Anglo-Saxon Prose, are the Saxon 
Laws enacted by various kings, and the Saxon Chronicle, the con- 
tents of which, written by contemporary writers, monks for the 
most part, reach from the middle of the fifth to the middle of the 
twelfth centuries. But no remains are in themselves more interest- 
ing, or purer Anglo-Saxon in regard to language, than the writings 
of Alfred the Great ; a genius, who when a boy was enticed to learn 
the letters of the Saxon tongue, at his mother’s knee, by the beauty 
of an ancient manuscript. We need not even glance at the outline 
of this wonderful man’s career—the Truth-telling King’s character 
or history. Suffice it that we extract two paragraphs from his trans- 
lation, or rather paraphrase, of Boéthius’ Consolations of Philo- 
sophy, the monarch on the throne having regenerated by means of 
personal and Christian infusion the sentiments of the last of the 
Roman Philosophers as breathed in his prison. The king’s exordium 
is remarkable for its modesty and its conciseness of statement. He 
says, ** Alfred, king, was translator of this book, and turned it from 
book-latin into English, as he most plainly and clearly could, amid 
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the various and manifold worldly occupations, which often busied 
him in mind and body.” It is to be remembered that our Saxon 
forefathers never gave their language the name of Anglo-Saxon, but 
that of English. Now for our two samples :— 


“ Observe now the sun, and also the other heavenly bodies. When the 
swarthy clouds come before them, they cannot give their light. So, also, 
the south wind sometimes with a great storm troubles the sea, which 
before, in serene weather, was transparent as glass to behold. When it, 
then, is so mingled with the billows, it is very quickly unpleasant, though 
it before was pleasant to look upon. So, also, is the brook, though it be 
strong in its right course, when a great rock, rolling down from the high 
mountain, falls into it, and divides it, and hinders it from its right course. 
In like manner, does the darkness of thy trouble now withstand my en- 
lightened precepts. But, if thou art desirous, with right faith, ta. know 
the true light; put away from thee the evil and vain joys, and also the 
vain sorrows and tHe evil fear of this world; that is, that thou lift not 
thyself up with arrogance, in thy health and in thy prosperity; nor, 
again, despair of good in any adversity. For the mind is ever bound 
with misery, if, of these two evils, either reigns. 

“When Wisdom had sung this song, he began again to make a speech, 
and said; Worthless and very false is the glory of this world! Concern- 
ing this a certain poet formerly sung. When he contemned this present 
life, he said; ©, glory of this world! wherefore do erring men call thee, 
with false voice, glory, when thou art none !—For man more frequently 
has great renown, and great glory, and great honour, through the opinion 
of the unwise people, than he has through his deserts. But tell me now, 
what is more unmeet than this; or why men may not rather be ashamed 
of themselves than rejoice, when they hear that any one belies them. 
Though men even rightly praise any one of the good, he ought not the 
sooner to rejoice immoderately at the people’s words. But at this he ought 
to rejoice, that they speak truth of him. Though he rejoice at this, that 
they spread his name, it is not the sooner so extensively spread as he per- 
suades himself; for they cannot spread it over all the earth, though they 
may in some land ; for, though it be to one known, yet it is to another un- 
known. Though he in this land be celebrated, yet is he in another not 
celebrated. Therefore is the people’s favour to be held by every man for 


nothing ; since it comes not to every man according to his deserts, nor ~ 


indeed remains always to any one. Consider, first, concerning noble birth. 
If any one boast of it, how vain and how useless is the boast ; for every one 
knows that all men come from one father and from one mother. Or, again, 
concerning the people’s favour, and concerning their applause. I know not 
why we rejoice at it. ‘Though they whom the vulgar applaud be illus- 
trious, yet are they more illustrious and more rightly to be applauded who 
are dignified by virtues. For no man is really the greater or the more 
praiseworthy for the excellence of another, or for his virtue, if he himself 
has it not. Art thou ever the fairer for another man’s fairness? A man 
is full little the better though he have a good father, if he himself is inca- 
pable of any thing. Therefore I advise that thou rejoice in other men’s 
good and their nobility ; but so far only, that thou ascribe it not to thyself 
as thy own. Because every man’s good, and his nobility, is —_ in the 
Q + 
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mind than in the flesh. This only, indeed, I know of good in nobility ; 
that it shames many a man if he is worse than his ancestors were, and he 
therefore endeavours with all his power to imitate the manners of some one 
of the best, and his virtues.” 


We might call attention to other Anglo-Saxon prose relics. One 
alone shall detain us in our hurried and very general sketch of the 
curious subject indicated by the running title of the present article. 
It is part of one of Abbot Ailfric’s Colloquies, where a Dominie 
and a schoolboy of the middle ages are the parties. There is 
much of suggestive matter in this two handed discourse. One dis- 
covers from it what sort of drilling and what labours the pupil had 
to summit to; and what is less repulsive, the scholar has a sly 
humour about him, which we take to have been characteristic of the 
Anglé-Saxon race ; a humour which has not to this day lost either 
its flavour or its welcome and patrons in Old England:— 


“ Magister. Well, boy, what hast thou been doing to-day? 

we Disieaton. A great many things have I been doing. Last night, when 
I heard the knell, I got out of my bed and went into the church, and sang 
the matin-song ‘with the friars; after that we sang the hymn of All Saints, 
and the morning songs of praise: after these Prime, and the seven psalms, 
with the Litanies and the first mass ; then the nine o’clock service, and the 
mass for the day, and after this we sang the service of mid-day, and ate, 
and drank, and slept, and got up again, and sang Nones, and now are here 
before thee, ready to hear what thou hast to say to us. 

“ M. When will vou sing Vespers or the Compline ? 

*“ D. When it is time. 

 M. Hast thou had a whipping to-day? 

** J). I have not, because I have behaved very warily. 

** M. And thy playmates? 

* D. Why dost thou ask me about them j ? I dare not tell thee our 
secrets. Bach one of them knows whether he has been whipped or not. 

«© M. What dost thou eat every day? 

« D. I still eat flesh-meat, because I am a child, living under the rod. 

“© M1. What else dost thou eat ? 

‘© PD. Greens and eggs, fish and cheese, butter and beans, and all clean 
things, with much thankfulness. 

* M. Exceedingly voracious art thou; for thou devourest every thing 
that is set before thee. 

* D. Not so very voracious either, for I don’t eat all kinds of food at one 
meal. 

* M. How then? 

« J). Sometimes I eat one kind and sometimes another, with soberness, 
as becomes a monk, and not with voracity ; for 1 am not a glutton, 

‘© M. And what dost thou drink ? 

« D. Beer, when I can get it, and-water when I cannot get beer. 

* M. Dost thou not drink wine? 

* JD. I am not rich enough to buy wine; and wine is not a drink for 
boys and ignorant people, but for old men and wise. 
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« 7. Where dost thou sleep ? 

« D. In the dormitory, with the friars. 

« M. Who wakes thee for matins ? 

« JD, Sometimes I hear the knell and get up; sometimes my master 
wakes me sternly with a rod. 

« M. O, ye good children, and winsome learners ! (ge gode cildra, and 
wynsume leorneras.) Your teacher admonishes you to follow godly lore, 
aud to behave yourselves decently everywhere. Go obediently, when you 
hear the chapel bell, enter into the chapel, and bow suppliantly at the holy 
altars, and stand submissive, and sing with one accord, and pray for your 
sins, and then depart to the cloister or the school-room without levity.” 


The Colloguy, which introduces many speakers, artisans and 
others, is intended to teach the Latin language to boys ; and what 
is not the Jeast singular thing about it, the Saxon is interlined with 
the Latin throughout the dialogues, in the same manner which is 
known by the term Hamiltcnian; thus showing ingenuity’as well 
as humorous talent, on the part of the good Abbot Atlfric, who, no 
doubt, caught the dramatic complexion of the age, illustrated, and 
faithfully pictured it. 





Arr. IX.—The Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth. By G.P. R. 
James Esa. 4 vols. London: Bentley. 1838. 


Tue first two volumes of this work appeared nearly twelve months 
ago, bringing down the Life and Times of the Grand Monarque 
to his twentieth year only, from which circumstance it was natu- 
rally expected that Mr. James contemplated a production of large 
dimensions. He has, however, contrived to complete it in four 
volumes, and according to the author’s design as now fully developed, 
there does not appear to be any glaring violation of proportion in the 
manner of the treatment. 

The portion of the work formerly published contained, first, a 
sketch of the latter period of Louis the Thirteenth’s reign ; of the 
political features of the government during that time, and of the 
contemporary condition and manners of the French people. The 
picture is far from gratifying. We see that ignorance widely pre- 
vailed, and its natural concomitants, superstition and fanaticism. 
Scund political principles were by the mass entirely unknown, 
popular rights neglected and despised, or their foundations and 
scope totally misunderstood. ‘The nation was depraved and its 
manners gross. ‘To be sure Cardinal Richelieu by his firm grasp 
and vigilant sway preserved a show of order and tranquillity. But 
no sooner was the nation left to its natural tendencies, and its 
remaining feudality allowed to breathe, than disorder and anarchy 
distracted the whole ; chiefs were pitched against chiefs, while over 
their vassals they asserted tyrannical power; and what was still 
worse, or still more glaring, the peace of the whole community was 
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sacrificed to the ambitious and opposing strivings of unprincipled 
churchmen, the masses being madly enlisted under different factions, 
without knowing why or wherefore, and without recognizing one 
patriotic or one democratic principle. To add to the sad condition 
of France, it was not only poor, but it apprehended no powerful 
motives to agricultural or commercial industry: the laws were 
unsettled and uncertain ; the municipal system was immature and 
hostile to popular interests ; so that during the whole of the regency 
of Anne of Austria, and the incipiency of Cardinal Mazarin’s 
power, nothing so much distinguished the history of France as strife, 
rival contention and rebellion. 

It is absolutely necessary that the reader should comprehend the 
condition, political and social, of France, during the periods we have 
now referred to, before the Life and Times of Louis the Fourteenth 
can be appreciated; and Mr. James’s first volumes may be re- 
garded as the most concise and accessible guide to this knowledge 
that exists for the English student of history. 

What a shameless and sanguinary picture is presented when one 
reads the words or recalls them—the Fronde, Turenne, Condé, 
Mazarin and De Retz! and how unstable must the Parisians, for 
example, have been, that one day would fight against the Court and 
its professed champion, and shortly afterwards would rise in arms 
against him who had sided with them! On one occasion we find 
De Retz “ throwing handfuls of money from the windows of the 
Hotel de Ville, and returning to the Palais de Justice, followed by 
an immense multitude, whose acclamations rent the skies.”” Not 
many months from the date of this occurrence, the rival, Mazarin, 
whose ascendancy was chiefly owing to deep intrigue and long con- 
trived as well as subtle schemes both in regard to royalty and the 
popular party, returns to the capital triumphant and beloved :— 


** On the 18th of August, the Royal Family returned to the capital ; and 
Mazarin, with Condé (who, be it remembered, had been fighting against 
the popular party,) appeared at the same window of one of the King’s 
carriages. Notwithstanding all the libels which had been circulated—not- 
withstanding all the grievances of which the people had complained—not- 
withstanding the recent war and all the evils which it had brought upon 
Paris—the people flocked in immense crowds to see the entry of the Royal 
party, rent the air with acclamations and benedictions, and pressed so close 
to behold those against whom they had so lately drawn the sword, that the 
procession could scarcely advance upon its way. No dissenting voice was 
heard through all the mass of people; no sound of upbraiding or of reproach 
met the ears even of the Minister ; and the gratulatory shouts of the multi- 
tude were only interrupted by cries of ‘ Look, look! there is the Mazarin ?’ 
Some exclaimed, ‘How handsome he is!’ Some shouted with him that 
they loved him well; some stretched forth their arms to shake hands 


with him; and some told him they were going publicly to drink his 
health.” 
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Fickle and inflammable as the populace ever is when ignorant and 
led on by designing men, we believe that at the present day no 
factious or party purposes could drive the citizens either of London 
or of Paris to stultify themselves in the manner we have now noticed. 
No churchman or minister could so successfully throw dust into the 
people’s eyes as to render them blind to the ambition and heartless- 
ness of individuals ; so that unless some great political and popular 
principle was in jeopardy or believed to be endangered, we may 
confidently rely on the sound sense and the enlightened condition of 
the middling classes, as being a secure and perfect fortress against 
any Mazarin or De Retz that may! offer to start, even although 
backed by a Condé or a Turenne. So much for the benefits result- 
ing from increased knowledge and a suitable direction of the acti- 
vities and capacities of our nature. 

It would not now be even possible, with the vigilance of the press, 
for a Mazarin so to controul the education of an heir apparent or 
presumptive to the throne of England or of France, much less of a 
nonarch de facto during his minority, as was attempted in the case 
ot Louis XIV. Even could the effort be for a time successful the 
public and onerous duties of the sovereign, the moment he was 
called upon or allowed to be his own master, would in the nineteenth 
catury so speedily and effectually discover incompetency, that the 
ptblic ridicule of him would only be matched by the execration 
whch would attach to his guardians and directors. Just fancy what 
woud be the consequence of such controul as is described in the 
follwing passage, and what would be the consequences of its deep 
laid subtlety :— 


“ Nany anxieties undoubtedly attended the course of Mazarin: and one 
of thae anxieties was the approach of Louis the Fourteenth to manhood. It 
was nitural to suppose that a young monarch full of life and ambition should, 
underany circumstances, be desirous to take possession of the power that 
was hi: own, and to exercise it at his own discretion. The precocity, too 
of the yung Monarch, both in bodily and in mental powers, his height, his 
strengtl, his majestic demeanour, all at the age of sixteen or seventeen 
giving km the appearance of much greater maturity, might well teach 
Mazarinto imagine that the royal authority would speedily be snatched 
from hishands by one who already could in a moment assume the monarch 
and, thogh inspired by others, could act and speak as from himself. As 
the supeintendent of the education of the royal children, the Cardinal 
would hae had a difficult task to perform—a difficult choice to make be- 
tween hisduty and his ambition, had the rectitude of his heart been equal 
to the sutlety of his mind. Such was not the case, however: and his 
most stremous efforts were directed to keep the mind of the King in such 
a state as o render his own authority permanent. 

“To hve withheld Louis the Fourteenth from the exercises and plea- 
sures of mahood, would have been impossible: and Mazarin soon saw 
that such vas the case. He suffered him therefore to seek the trenches 
before a beieged city, to put himself at the head of his armies, and to ven. 
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ture near the battle-field ; he encouraged him to ride, to fence, to run at the 
ring, and to practise all those manly exercises for which he had a natural 
taste, and in which he acquitted himself with kingly grace. But these 
were not such dangerous pleasures, at least for the minister, as might have 
been found in the reading of history, in the study of policy, or in inquiries 
into the system of finance.” 


All the time which was not spent in the camp, or devoted to the 
manly exercises mentioned, was anxiously directed to frivolities or 
engagements, which, though not evil in themselves, were in the case 
of such a well-inclined scholar, dangerous in their consequences. 
Accordingly, pegeantry and spectacles were pressed upon the 
young monarch. A two-fold purpose was served by this policy; 
the people as well as the king were diverted and taught to relish 
ostentation and a species of refinement, which, however, had most 
important and long-lasting results. The extravagance and th: 
gaieties of the court brought the nobles within one sphere, tamed 
and polished them. An impulse was given to national taste ; a @- 
mand for the means by which to support state, an occasion for tie . 
native energies of the people becoming developed in the arts. ‘The 
productions of Racine and Moliére were appreciated and rapturousy 
lauded ; and though subtle influences were at work, yet their silk:n 
and enticing cords, undert he guidance of such a genius as the Grad 
Monarch, were rapidly and potently leading a whole and willng 
nation from the highest subject to the meanest, to feel as well a to 
acknowledge him lord and master. In short no sovereign had :ver 
better reason for saying /’état c’est moi. The nation was read’ for 
a new impulse, longing to be delivered from the petty and provncial 
tyrannies of feudalism, and Louis was the very man, educatedis he 
had been, and endowed by nature as he was, to accomplis the 
change. While, therefore, he was acted on, he was a modeler of 
society and of institutions. He was both the child and the parent 
of circumstances, standing at a notable turning point in Frenctcivili- 
zation ; and it is only by a due recognition of his position tha a Just 
estimate can be formed of his most brilliant and his most tynnnical 
and base proceedings. Viewed in this way Louis was nither a 
Grand Monarch in the best or loftiest meaning of the phrag, as in 
obedience to an excess of pride the French people regaréd him, 
nor the heartless voluptuary, the bigoted persecutor, nor th: wanton 
oppressor, which Protestants have generally pronounced hia. Mr. 
James, we think, has come pretty near to a just estimae of his 
hero, though the likeness is a flattering portraiture, taken asa whole. 
Nevertheless, since there is no attempt to disguise any evat in his 
public or private life, no effort to glaze extravagantly hisvain am- 
bition, his idle pursuit of fleeting and false glory, his cuming, his 
faithlessness, or his slavish indulgence of gross passions we may 
recommend the performance as generally fair, clearly witten and 
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able ; a work, however, of that inferior class of history which is bio- 

craphical and individual, rather than one presenting a generalized 

and philosophical discovery or arrangement of first principles of 
overnament, and national development. 

But to come directly to the character and life of Louis, it ought 
to be universally admitted that he was an extraordinary man, as 
well as a great and remarkable king. A very early exhibition of his 
promptitude and lofty bearing has often been quoted, which recalls 
the history of instances of nerve and decision which have sometimes 
been deemed the most characteristic events in Cromwell’s and Na- 
poleon’s career. Louis is about to hunt when his minister informs 
the youth, then about seventeen years of age, that a strong exercise 
of power is required over parliament :— 


“The King instantly set out, without changing his dress; and, enter- 
ing the Parliament House in his large hunting-boots, with his horse-whip 
in his hand, and followed by all the officers of the household in the same 
costume, he astonished the whole Parliament by exclaiming, in the tone 
of a master that would be obeyed, ‘ The evils which your assemblies have 
produced are well known: | order you to cease those which you have 
begun upon my edicts. I forbid you, the First President, to suffer such 
assemblies; and every one here present to demand them,’ Having thus 
spcken, with an air and look of majesty which well announced what the 


boy would become at a later period, the King rose, and quitted the hall 
without waiting for any reply. 

« Though struck and astonished, the Parliament hesitated and wavered, 
and ultimately showed some disposition to resist; but the opportune ar- 
rival of ‘l'urenne, and the firm reasoning of that great officer with the 
Chief President, induced him to take such steps as put a stop to proceed- 


ings the natural tendency of which was to plunge the country once more 
into civil war,” 


Although Mr. James’s first two volumes bring the life of his hero 
down only to his twentieth year, and two more are made to conclude 
the history, the attempt to make the reader master, in the course of 
the former portion, of the form and principles of government that 
prevailed at the beginning of the young king’s reign, of the condi- 
tion and manners of the people, necessarily required a painstaking 
precision and a minuteness that occupies a goodly space. To the 
people of our day, however, we suspect that this particularity of 
treatment, however becoming in the historian, who does justice to 
his subject, were it not for the anecdotes and the graphic sketches 
somewhat after the manner of the novelist, which Mr. James intro- 
duces, will frequently be found to be tedious and dry. Coming 
down to and going over the long and the eventful reign of Louis, 
there is a greater similarity of particulars, a closer identity of fea- 
tures to be described. A general uniformity had been introduced 
into society and over the kingdom. The mere circumstance of the 
Sovereign and his court engrossing and representing the whole, forbade 
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such a variety or multiplicity of historical events as a less settled 
state of things would have presented ; and therefore the whole may 
be more succinctly and concisely pictured. 

During the first period of the sixty years that Louis XIV, 
reigned, there was a long stretch of national tranquillity, though a 
steadily and rapid progress was effected in the arts of civilized life, 
in refinement, and what is not the least remarkable circumstance of 
the times, in a morbid sentimentality, universally cherished, that 
clenched the aspiring despotism which Mazarin and the young 
monarch contemplated, and could at length hardly avoid assuming 
and realizing. We have already alluded in general terms to this re- 
volution in national feelings and habits. Let us see how our author 
characterizes the state of matters and the energy of the king after 
the death of Mazarin, when he burst forth upon the French people in 
his full and uncontrouled capacity :— 


“ The energy and the determination which he displayed, the great 
abilities of his mind, the grace and dignity of his person, the weariness 
which the whole French nation felt of civil contentions, the change from 
poverty and want to prosperity and abundance, the introduction and im- 
provement of refined arts, the extension of luxurious habits, the passion 
for gaming, and the consequent necessity of frequent pecuniary supplies ; 
the general conviction throughout the country of the selfishness of the 
higher classes, and their real want of that patriotism to which they had 
pretended in the civil war, gave to everything in France a general ten- 
dency towards the establishment of the most despotic authority, but of a 
light and cheerful kind. The people submitted, and were contented ; the 
nobles turned courtiers, and vied with each other in flattery and submis- 
sion ; and devotion to the King became as much a fashion under Louis 
the Fourteenth, as opposition to the court had been in the times of the 
Fronde. But Louis, with greater opportunities and greater skill than the 
factious leaders of his mother’s days, contrived to impress upon that, 
which had been at first but a fashion, the character of a sentiment; he 
taught the court and the people to believe that their glory was involved 
in his—that his success and his aggrandizement were intimately united 
with those of France, Jn effecting this object, his talents, his courage, his 
grace, his dignity, his pride, his ambition, his selfishness, each played a 
part. The great and grasping projects which dazzled his own imagina- 
tion dazzled still more easily the imagination of his people ; he led them, 
in short, in the way they were most willing to follow; and while he did 
so, he kept up his own dignity with so powerful a hand, that the nation 
felt its dignity increased by that of its monarch.” 


But although Louis burst forth with uncommon energy as soon 
as untrammelled by his minister, he yet, like all other men placed 
on the giddy pinnacle of sovereignty, could never be uninfluenced by 
his confidential advisers, whether male or female. Accordingly the 
wisdom and the success of his government may be pretty accurately 
estimated if the reader will judge of the ascendancy which suc- 
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cessively was obtained by Mazarin, by Colbert, or by Louvois, by 
a Valliére, a Montespan, or a Maintenon. With this general intro- 
duction we present a few. passages, chiefly of an anecdotical kind, 
which do not require any particular commentary, or any closely con- 
necting links to render them intelligible. 

There was far more innate warmth of feeling and tenderness 
of sentiment belonging to Louis than characterized another royal 
profligate and voluptuary, our Second Charles. Here are proofs,— 


“Several anecdotes of Louis during the war in Hollond remain well 
authenticated, and cast greater lustre upon him than any of his military 
movements in thatcampaign. The original clemency of his nature shone 
out on many occasions, and still marked distinctly the difference between 
the despot and the tyrant. Notwithstanding the strictness of his disci- 
pline and the examples he was obliged occasionally to make, he contrived 
to reconcile military severity, not only with substantial justice but even 
with mercy itself. In first commencing his march, and especially in pass- 
ing through the Spanish Netherlands, an order had been given for no man, 
on pain of death, to stray from his corps: and on the third or fourth day’s 
_ march, two men were hung in sight of the army for disobedience of this 
command. It was studiously concealed, however, by Louis’s order, that 
they had been caught in the commission of plunder and rape; and by 
affecting to punish the minor offence, when in reality he punished the 
greater, he produced the beneficial effects of stopping such crimes in the 
outset, 

“To another offence, with which Louis would have found it more dif- 
ficult to deal, namely, treason, he shut his eyes, where it was not danger- 
ous todoso. In anumber of places taken from the Dutch, considerable 
portions of the garrisons were found to be French: these places in general 
surrendered at discretion, and Louis therefore was justified by law and 
custom in dealing with the garrisons as he thought fit. Had he acted 
with any degree of severity, the slaughter would have been dreadful ; but 
in all instances he shut his eyes, and would not even see the garrisons, lest 
he should be obliged to recognize his own subjects.” 


The following contains a more significantly and positively ex- 
pressed principle and sentiment of humanity. Our author is speak- 
ing of the savage devastations in the palatinate which have cast so 
deep a shade upon Louis’s reputation. He says,— 


“That stain must remain upon the memory of Louis: for though 
these terrible transactions took place solely by order of Louvois, yet, as 
we have before remarked, the king who suffers his authority to be so 
abused, becomes chargeable with no slight portion of the crime. But in 
making this acknowledgment, we must not omit to show, by the last act 
of the tragedy, (which preceded only a short time the death of Louvois,) 
that Louis was throughout opposed to the cruelty of his minister, and 
only submitted unwillingly to the instigations of one in whom he had 

een accustomed to place the most unbounded confidence. It was con- 
trary both to his wishes and his judgment that these acts were committed, 
if We may believe the account of almost every contemporary historian ; 
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and every fresh instance of cruelty to which he was called upon to con- 
sent, increased the indignant opposition of the monarch. 

“ At length, after Manheim and Heidelberg had been taken, and all the 
beautiful country lying under the Bergstrasse had been ravaged from end 
to end; after three or four considerable towns, more than fifty Castles, 
and an immense number of villages and boroughs had been burnt to the 
ground, Louvois proposed to the King that the large and important city 
of Treves should also be destroyed. Louis refused his consent, and Lou. 
vois argued with him and urged him in vain; but the minister, though 
fearful of pressing the matter further at the time, on account of the signs 
of indignation which the King displayed, knew that by importunity and 
argument he could frequently overcome the King’s resolutions; and re- 
turning after a few days, he told the monarch, that having clearly per- 
ceived that nothing but conscientious scruples had prevented him from 
taking a step so necessary as the burning of Teves, he had determined to 
*bring the moral and religious responsibility upon himself, and had cou- 
sequently sent off a courier on his own authority with an order to destroy 
that city. ‘ 

“ The King’s rage was now so fearfully excited, that, forgetting all his 
usual dignity of demeanour, he started up and would have knocked down 
the minister with the fire-irons, if Madame De Maintenon had not cast 
herself in the way while Louvois hastened to escape by the door. ‘ Send 
off another courier instantly,’ shouted the King, as he made his escape. 
‘If he arrive not in time, and they burn a single house, your head shall 
answer for it.’ 

‘* Louvois, it would seem, had told his master a falsehood. No courier 
had really been sent; but he was now compelled to go through the form 
of despatching another courier, apparently charged with a counter order, 
for the purpose of satisfying the King.” 


The effect of a prevailing policy in regard to royal marriages; 
when affection and mutual love must be sacrificed to state con- 
siderations, may, to a certain extent, plead in his behalf when 
we find him afterwards neglecting his wife. While a young 


man, he had set his heart upon the niece of Mazarin, and would’ 


have married her, had not his choice been completely thwarted by 
the Queen-mother and the Cardinal. Mr. James’s account of the 
struggle of feelings thence arising is touching :— 


“In pursuance of his determination, Mazarin gave orders that his niece 
should be immediately removed from the court and placed with her sister 
at aconvent in Brouage; and on the night before her departure, the 
Queen withdrew her son from the court and spoke with him long alone. 
When they returned, it was evident that they had both been weeping; 
but the mind of Louis was now made up: he was determined to yield to 
reason rather than to passion ; and though he continued to the last to show 
the same tenderness towards Marie De Mancini, he suffered her to depart 
on the 22nd of June. He conducted her himself tu the carriage prepared 
to bear her away without at all attempting to conceal the tears he shed. 
She made one effort to arm passion against reason at the very last mo- 
ment :‘ You weep,’ she said, ‘and yet you might command.’ Louis, how- 
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ever, resisted both his own passion and hers, and having seen her depart, 
he set out for Chantilly to bury his grief in solitude.” 


Taking the reign of Louis all in all, however, and allowing him 
to have been highly gifted and often nobly disposed ; and admitting 
also that he was the instrument of advancing his nation in the race 
of ciyilization and refinement at a rate that had never been witnessed 
before, we still must never shut our eyes and heart to the fact that he 
died deservedly unlamented and even hated. We behold him not 
only as the centralfigure and the great promoter of national licen- 
tiousness, but bringing the kingdom under the grasp of the most 
complete and systematized despotism which it had ever experienced, 
and which it took nothing less than the most remorseless and cruel 
revolution which ever’marked the annals of the world to dissolve 
and reduce. He reigned long ; but had he been cut off at an earlier 
period his name would have been linked with undying glory and 
many beneficial deeds; as it was, length of years brought him no 
accession of renown, he left the finances in a ruinous condition, the 
working classes enslaved and over burdened, and the certain seeds 
of distraction and misery to ripen. It was well then that the people 
did not weep at his death, but expressed the honest emotions of 
their breasts, and hailed their release as a national blessing. 

Around a throne which was encompassed by so many illustrious 
personages as was that of Louis XIV., and into a reign that was 
distinguished by so many intrigues and remarkable events, a num- 
ber of portraits necessarily congregate. Mr. James accordingly 
has an historical gallery, and various anecdotes are recorded by him 
that suit and characterize the pictures. Having said or heard so 
much of Mazarin, let us see how he conducted himself at a period 
when few men are capable of being insincere, or double-faced. And 


yet, observe how he tried to disguise the ravages of time and dis- 
ease :— 


“On all occasions of ceremony, when it was necessary to receive 
Strangers, he now made use of a great quantity of paint to hide the 
ravages of disease. ‘Those ravages, however, we1e too apparent to be 
concealed from any person who had ever seen him ina better state of 
health. One of the foreign ministers, having been admitted to his levee 
while in this condition, whispered to a friend after gazing on the rouged 
countenance of the cardinal, ‘The painting is good for a copy, but it 
wants the spirit of the original;’ and Gourville, who met him five days 
before his death, carried about in a chair through the park at Vincennes, 
declares that it was evident that his life was at an end. From him, indeed, 
Mazarin made no effort to conceal the fact, telling him in plain terms that 
he was dying; and, at length, after having called the royal family around 
his bed, and having made each of them a present of some superb jewel, 
he took a solemn farewell of those with whom he had been so long and 
80 strangely connected—begged them not to visit him again, as his exist- 
€nce would be soon over—called all his domestics and attendants round 
him, and sitting in his chair, full dressed, with his beard neatly trimmed, 
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his red robes on, and his clerical cap upon his head, he asked their pardon 
for any evil that he might have done them, for any harsh word or violent 
conduct he might have used, and bade them good by for the last time, 
He occupied himself, as long as he could hold the pen, in signing de- 
spatches ; and a few hours before his death, after feeling his own pulse, 
he exclaimed, judging by the strength which yet remained, ‘ I shall still 
suffer a good deal.’ He died between two and three o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 9th of March, 1661. A few hours before his death, his medical 
attendant informed him that a comet had just appeared ; and, believing 
that the physician wished to apply the portent, as it was then considered, 
to his own exit from the world, he replied, with a contemptuous smile, 
‘The comet does me too much honour.’ But one of his own acts, per- 
formed a few hours before his decease, is, perhaps, still more characteristic 
of the age, and of the man. This was, to send the Chevalier de Meré to 
the chief president, begging him to declare, in his name, to the parlia- 


ment, that he died its very humble servant. This was the last public act 
of Mazarin.” 


The Duke of Montausier must have been a testy as well as an 
upright man ; and exceedingly unlike the generality of the Grand 
Monarch’s courtiers. He was governor to the dauphin and a faith- 
ful disciplinarian, we dare to say. 


“ We find him stigmatised by some of those who probably suffered from 
meddling with him in an impertinent manner, ‘asa bunch of nettles 
which stung on whichever side they were taken;’ but Montausier was, 
in reality, a man of plain, simple, and rigid principles, somewhat phlegm- 
atic in character, and, perhaps, a little cynical in disposition, but still 
noble, generous, and elevated in all his feelings, though frequently irri- 
tated so as to say severe things by the impertinence and frivolity of the 
court in which he lived. On one occasion, in a dispute between him and 
his young pupil, the prince imagined that his governor had struck him; 
and exclaimed, with fury and indignation, *‘ How, sir! do you strike me? 
Bring me my pistols!’ ‘Bring his highness’s pistols,’ said the duke, 
coolly; and, causing them immediately to be given to the dauphin, he 
added, ‘ Now, sir, see what you are going todo withthem.’ The dauphin 
was struck and touched; and when, after having finished his education, 
Montuausier gave up his post, he did it with these words, ‘ Sir, if you are 


an honest man, you will love me; if you are not, you will hate me; andI 
shall console myself.’ ”’ 


Here is an anecdote of the Count de Grammont: — 


“ The king was at play, as was too frequently the case, when a dispute 
arose in regard to one of the turns of the game. The king was eager, 
but his opponent would not yield, and the courtiers around maintained a 
respectful silence. At that moment, the Count de Grammont was seen 
entering the apartment; and the king immediately exclaimed, ‘ Come 
hither, Grammont, and decide this dispute between us.’ * Your majesty 
is in the wrong,’ replied the count immediately, without waiting to hear 
more. ‘* Howcan you say! amin the wrong,’ cried the king, ‘ before 
you hear the point in dispute?’ ‘Why, sire, replied the count, ‘ if the 
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matter had been even doubtful, all these gentlemen who stand round 
silent would have decided in your favour long ago.’ ” 


Some of the most interesting and important contents of the pre- 
sent work relate to the Bastile, the history of which alone is sufficient 
to cast an indelible stain upon the character of Louis. The man 
of the Iron mask also engages our author, but his case and identit 
are still left in mystery. In conclusion, we will say, that althoug 
we differ from Mr. James on a variety of minor points, and although 
he might have made his subject and theera embraced the grounds 
upon which to rear some noble speculations in regard to political 
science and historical principles, which he has not even glanced at ; 
he yet, by the use of accessible authorities and moderate research, 
such indeed as we suppose to have been required when preparin 
for his novel of ‘* Richelieu,” has executed a creditable work, an 
one which ought to be regarded as amongst the most substantial 
recent books of the class to which it belongs. 





Art. X. 
1, Recollections of a Tour in the North of Europe tn 1836-37. 2 vols, 
By the Marquis of LonponpErry. London: Bentley. 1838. 
2. The City of the Czar, a Visit to St. Petersburgh in the Winter of 
1829-30. By Tuomas Rarxes, Esa. London: Bentley. 1838, 


In one of Lord Brougham’s speeches as published by himself a few 
weeks ago, we find a passage that may very well form a motto to 
the “ Recollections” of the Marquis of Londonderry, in so far at least 
as his Tour concerns Russia, the Czar and the City of the Czar. 
The speech we refer to was a reply to those Ministers and Tories 
who had attempted to answer that of the orator in support of his 
motion regarding *“* The Administration of the Law in I[reland.” 
This was in 1823. Brougham had dealt out unmeasured severity 
upon certain of the Irish Judges, which had aroused Colonel Hutchi- 
son, the member for Cork, who had taken part in the debate. Our 
extract is as follows,—‘* Then comes the honourable member for 
Cork, who has got into the most laudatory mood ever man was in, 
and has praised the whole administration of Irish justice in all its 
branches. He eulogized the twelve judges, the grand juries, the 
petty juries, the justices, the assistant barristers, in short, all the 
authorities connected with this portion of the civil government of 
Ireland, All were alike pure, and wise, and impartial, and just. 
Praise so wholesale, so unqualified, so indiscriminate, reminded me 
of a passage related in Mr. Hargrave’s life, when he was appointed 
Recorder of Liverpool. That extremely learned person was so 
pleased with his elevation, and so satisfied with his reception by the 
good people of the town when he went there to exercise his judicial 
functions, that he was flung into a fit of praise, like that of my 
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honourable and gallant friend, and on his return he could never 
cease in his panegyrics. As for the magistrates, ‘Oh!’ he would 
say, ‘ they were all that could be desired, so kind, so humane, go 
considerate, so active too, seeming to delight only in seizing every 
opportunity of being useful. ‘Then the attorneys, who practised 
before the worshipful bench, they, too, were a most worthy and 
respectable set of persons, deserving of a better fate, and well fitted 
to do honour to the wig and the gown. The juries, too,—both 
grand and petty, (as the Member for Cork has it,) they were most 
kind, attentive, and intelligent. And as for the suitors, they were 
so civil, and so candid—so grateful for the smallest portion of justice, 
that it really was a pleasure to administer it to them.’ ‘ But the 
prisoners ?’ said one that had been listening to this laudatory state- 
ment,—‘ What of them” ‘ Why, really,’ said Mr. Hargrave, ¢ for 
men in their situation, they were as worthy a set of people as I ever 
met with.’”’ 

It may be thought that we have needlessly travelled out of the 
record by the introduction of the above passage; but before we 
have done we hope to show that a more pertinent motto to the 
Marquis’s Recollections of Russia, and of the autocrat, could no 
where be found, while certainly nothing which we could offer of our 
own could so aptly indicate this noble tourist’s mood and report on 
his return. The fact is that he seems, from the first moment to 
the last of his visit to the Czar’s dominions, to have experienced an 
ecstatic delight to which there never has been a parallel on earth 
since the Fall of Adam ; and therefore to those whom the happiness 
of others makes happy, his Lordship’s work must afford a delicious 
treat. We must say also, that these volumes present a rich morsel, 
in that they convey a most transparent likeness of a peculiar per- 
son. Really, there is no disguise in them: the Marquis cares not 
what others think of him, or of his opinions and sensations. When 
his gratitude or his bile overflows, he must tell it; his enthusiasm, 
his hurt feelings, his prejudices, are each and all patent and ever 
obtrusive: still, whatever one may think of his judgment, his 
penetration, or his taste, his honesty must ever command respect. 

True, the noble author’s mind is one, if we may judge from these 
volumes, of the most shallow order ; he sees for the most part only 
the outside of things, he catches the fag-end of ideas, or perhaps 1s 
carried captive by their first brush. ‘To flattery, homage, or the 
expression of favour and friendship, by any man of higher rank than 
himself, according to the artificial or conventional forms of society, 
he seems childishly alive ; and in perfect consistency with such 4 
temperament, and such an easily or suddenly impressed intellect as 
he possesses, when he gives utterance to his sentiments, the feeblest 
as well as the most extravagant bathos characterizes his expres- 
sions. There surely never was a more elaborate trifler when he 
comes to talk of royal courts and personages, nor one whom the 
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gewgaws, the tinsel, and the sweet-meats of a palace could so 
thoroughly transport and intoxicate. And yet fashioned as the 
majority of mankind is known to be, a considerable degree of amuse- 
ment and agreeable matter will be found in these volumes, not only 
because they are strongly characteristic, but because they treat of 
things, superficial though they be, in a slip-slod style, about which 
most people like to hear and to speak. 

The circumstances which, it is presumed, led to Lord London- 
derry’s tour, were the dullness and stupidity which, in the autumn 
of 1836, were, as usual at that season, beginning to reign over the 
fashionable streets and promenades of London. ‘The last balls at 
Cremorne Lodge, the Regent’s Park, and Chiswick, announced 
that the curtain had dropped over the season.”” ‘The Marquis, as 
every one knows, has seen many seasons, and our readers perceive 
what he deems to be ennui and stupidity ; and hence may estimate 
the extent of his mental resources. But a conclusion may be too 
rashly formed, and if drawn alone from the above intimation, it will 
assuredly be defective and therefore unfair. In fact the Marquis is 
versatile, and particularly alive to a variety of impulses, which we 
have no doubt frequently perplex him sadly. At any rate, besides 
the desertion and solitude which had made London intolerable at 
the time of his departure for the North of lurope, he assures us 
that he was “ desirous of acquiring new ideas by investigating fresh 
and distant lands.” A man ought never to think himself too old 
to learn, and we are happy to find our author is decidedly of this 
opinion, 

Perhaps we do not miscalculate very widely, when we surmise 
that a stronger motive, and a deeper personal feeling than any yet 
noticed or acknowledged, prompted his Lordship to undertake this 
famous expedition. ‘here had been, under the brief sway of a 
Tory administration, a certain appointment, a Russian Ambassador- 
ship, in which his Lordship was immediately concerned, but which 
the present Home Secretary and his Colleagues, in resuming office, 
Somewhat unceremoniously and cruelly annulled; thus inflicting a 
sting which “no time can efface or circumstances remove from his 
(Lord Londonderry’s) memory.” 

The Marquis has taken precious care to let his political creed be 
sufliciently promulgated ; the character of the Czar’s government, 
his policy and diplomatic system, are not less universally understood ; 
while these two distinguished Conservatives have no doubt all along 
heen mutually conversant with one another’s sentiments. Before 
1836, we may rest assured, there was a wonderful sympathy subsist- 
ing between them,—a sort of Mesmerian kinship, Nicholas, how- 
ever, being the Magnetiser, Lord Londonderry the Somnambulist, 
the clairvoyant. 

But it belongs uot to us to construe or search into motives 
closely ; and therefore to plain and overt testimony, viz. the Mar- 
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quis’s autobiographical record, we recur without further preface, 
jumping at once to his first interviews with the Emperor. 

Nicholas had “ graciously proposed to me to be present at a 
review of the cavalry of the guards.” ‘‘I repaired to the palace, 
where I found a richly caparisoned Arabian charger ready for me,” 
and being joined by certain generals, our author proceeded to where 
a = large assemblage of staff-officers was waiting the Emperor’s 
arrival. 


“In a few minutes his Imperial Majesty made his appearance. Riding 
directly up to me, with the most cordial shake of the hand, he added, 
‘ Mon cher, je suis enchanté de vous voir; vous n’étes pas le moindre du 
monde changé.’ He then galloped off rapidly to the body of the cavalry, 
which were formed in two lines. Arriving on the left flank, he received 
the salutes as he passed along, greeting every regiment with the accus- 
tumed cry of ‘ How are you, my children ?? While they reply, in deafen- 
ing response, ‘ We thank you, my father.’ ” 


By the bye, the Marquis, who seems to consider scenes of parade 
and state to offer the best opportunities for judging of national feel- 
ings and the social condition of the mass, was so utterly enchanted 
by these and such like pious expressions, that he absolutely speaks 
like a man who must have held up his hands in astonishment and 
admiration at such wondrous devotion and affection. Indeed he 
tells us, in another passage that— 


‘Whenever the Emperor meets suldiers and more particularly when 
he passes the line, or that bodies of troops march by him, he always cries 
out, * How are you, my children ?’ to which they answer by acclamation, 
‘We thank you, my father; or when he says, ‘ you have done well, mes 
enfans,’ they reply, ‘ We’ll do better next time.’ ” 


Nothing is more easy than lip service; men may be drilled to 
perform accurately more difficult parts than to utter certain set 
phrases. 

The Emperor’s military displays seem to have been amongst the 
most wonderful things which the veteran author witnessed ; and cer- 
tainly he must be allowed to speak with confidence on matters of 
the kind. Tous, however, there is too much of the drill sergeant 
in the affair to convey the highest notions of kingly dignity :— 


“I saw the Emperor Nicholas, as I have stated in the early part of this 
memoir, manceuvre twelve thousand cavalry ; he was unassisted by any 
staff officers or aide-de-camp; he directed the general officers of brigade, 
colonels of corps, nay the adjutants, pivots, and markers, precisely as the 
most accurate and experienced practical drill officer could do; he corrected 
all mistakes, and discovered and lectured publicly on the error. lt may, 
however, be said that his Imperial Majesty has always devoted himself to 
cavalry tactics: be it so. I next saw him maneeuvre thirty thousand 
infantry. He called the generals to the front, gave them verbally the 
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disposition he had conceived, and then formed the attacking and defend- 
ing corps. He took the whole general direction of every change of posi- 
tion and operation; and, finally, because some partial movement failed, 
he called the generals and officers together, and read them an instruction 
of nearly an hour long, on the duties and science of tactics. This is not 
all. Every general officer, more or less, may be enabled to move and 
drill great bodies of troops; but I witnessed in Nicholas another singular 
trait. On one of the military féte days, his Imperial Majesty gave a 
dinner in the hall of the Palais d’Hiver to the corps des cadets nobles. 


After the repast, the corps des cadets, a battalion of eight hundred to one * 


thousand strong, fell in, in this immense saloon. ‘The Emperor proceeded 
to their front, and, to my astonishment, manceuvered the simple battalion. 
The firings, the common drill, and the duties even of a sergeant-major, 
seemed perfectly familiar to them.” 


But we have not arrived at a climax; for Lord Londonderry 
instances with irrepressible admiration, that when the “ Revolt of 
the Seraglio” was in preparation at the theatre, ‘‘ where a number 
of females are drilled and maneuvred on the stage, so anxious was 
the Emperor that this should be done in the greatest perfection, 
that his Imperial Majesty and the Grand Duke Michael conde- 
scended to attend the rehearsals, and to give instructions on the 
subject.” What fine words these are “ his Imperial Majesty,” and 
“Grand Duke?” But their pomp and magnificence cannot be 
measured without that beautiful contrast which ‘ condescended”’ 


affords. Bah! 


In what condition must the Marquis have been, when the ’mperor 
“‘ condescended” to take him in his carriage to the great riding 
school? Of course, none but the honoured one himself can tell :-— 


“T felt, when I got in a low phaeton-broschka, with a long-bearded 
coachman and two little black horses, (were the horses, and the coachman 
in the phaeton ?) and alone with this extraordinary monarch, who has the 
fate of so many millions of people depending on his nod, that my position 
was interesting and curious. I examined his fine countenance with the 
greatest inquisitiveness. His eye, like Napoleon’s or the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s, is the most striking feature in his countenance ; it is very large, 
expressive, and commanding; his nose is long and Grecian; indeed, if 
there be a fault in the visage, it is, as a whole, rather too long: his 
forehead is very high, and, although not more than forty, he has not 
much hair. He wears short mustachios, his teeth are somewhat irregular, 
and there is not that sweet expression about his mouth which greatly 
characterized the Emperor Alexander’s smile and greeting. But Nicho- 
las speaks from his eye alone, while his brother brought the auxiliary 
features into action. Nicholas, in height, is six feet two or three, rather 
Slenderly made, but his carriage and demeanour are so high-born and lofty, 
that there is no doubt, you would point him out, from appearance, as the 
mortal who should be placed at their head.” 


To us there is in the particularity and manner of this picture not 
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merely a fulsome, but a gloating taste, which is disgusting for man 
to fee! towards man. 

Having seen the Emperor and the Marquis in open air, let ug 
behold the /ionized visitor within the palace and under cover. We 
cite the account of his first interview with the Empress and her 
family :— 


‘* At five o’clock in the evening of our arrival, carriges were sent for us, 
to proceed to our presentation to the empress, and to dinner. We founda 
large circle present in a very spacious room of three compartments, separated 
by columns. In the centre division were laid the tables for dinner; in the 
end compartment the company were assembled. The Nesselrodes had 
preceded us, and many of our St. Petersburg acquaintance were already 
arrived. It was uncertain in what manner the empress would receive us, 
whether we were to be presented by our own ambassador, or by the high 
officers and dames d@honneur of the court. At length we found that the 
empress had commanded her grand maitre, Prince Volkouski, and Madame 
Nesselrode, wife of the minister for foreign affairs, to introduce us, and we 
were honoured with a private audience of her Imperial Majesty. She en- 
tered the apartment, into which we were introduced, with the Grand Duke 
Heritier, Cesarowitch. She came immediately up to me, and in the most 
gracious manner accosted meas an old acquaintance, remembering me (she 
was pleased to say ) perfectly, in 1813, in Silesia. ‘he indescribable majesty 
of deportment and fascinating grace that mark this illustrious personage 
are very peculiar. Celebrated as are all the females connected with the 
lamented and beautiful Queen of Prussia, there is none of them more be- 
witching in manners than the Empress of Russia; nor is there existing, 
according to all reports, so excellent and perfect a being. After a kind and 
gracious conversation with me, she turned to my companions, and, while 
talking to them, the Cesarowitch approached me. He is eighteen, remark- 
ably talland handsome, has a benign countenance and a princely air, and 
is undoubtedly one of the handsomest young men that can be seen. ‘The 
Princess Olga, the younger of two sisters, was in the back ground; she 
appeared about fourteen or fifteen, fair and delicate, but tall, with very 
brilliant and large sparkling eyes.” 


Again, describing a Soirée :— 


“ At nine the soirée commenced. I had seen the Emperor at both the 
manceuvres, but our meeting on horseback did not afford the opportunity 
for the cordial reception with which I was now greeted. When with his 
troops, his Imperial Majesty’s attention is so entirely wrapped up, that he 
seldom articulates but to order, reprimand, or approve. At the two reviews 
I had little conversation with him, further than the remarks I ventured to 
make upon the troops. On seeing me enter the saloon, crowded with 
officers and ladies, he advanced to me with eagerness, and drawing me into 
the outer room, he bestowed on me the warmest reception, and entered 
into a long, familiar, and interesting conversation, which of course due 
delicacy precludes my putting to paper. At the close of it the Empress 
came up, and inquiring as to my satisfaction with all we had seen at Mos- 
cow, I was obliged to go through the description, as well and as shortly as 
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I could, of what was most striking there. When she had left me, and 
they had noticed all the circle, the musicivns of the chapel began the con- 
cert that was intended for the evening. The Empress led Lady I.—— to 
the sofa, and conversed with her nearly all the evening. The Emperor, 
with two of his aides-de-camp (Generals Czernicheff and Kisseleff), sat 
down to whist. About eighty ora hundred ladies, and as many officers of 
high rank and charges de cour, formed in groups, while the young children 
of the Emperor, with their companions, the sons of those atteshed to the 
court, together with governesses and preceptors without end, added to the 
crowd in the ante-room and great saloon. 

« This assemblage, without form or ceremony, exhibited a happiness and 
cheerfulness seldom seen in the interior of a palace; ‘ the eternal order- 
ing you out of the way for a royal personage,’ the hint or fear that you are 
turning your back on royalty, seemed here banished; and the familiarity 
was sO kindly, yet so bewitchingly established, that in half an hour | felt 
as if I were at home. 

“The Empress seeing me looking at Madame Krudner, a very distin- 
cuished, beautiful, and extraordinary person, to whom her Imperial Majesty 
is supposed to be much attached, immediately came up, and said, ‘ Oh, my 
Lord, I must present you to my handsome ladies, —and it was soon accom- 
plished. This anecdote I merely mention as illustrative of the amiability, 
without form, which characterizes these royal parties; but it would be 
unpardonable and hizhly indecorous to wake these memoranda in any shape 
a record of any private conversations, or of what passed in the condescend- 
ing private intercourse with illustrious persons. 


According to a Governess’s report, perfection may be surpassed :— 


“On returning for the ball, we found the Emperor’s younger children, 
the Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas, with their governesses and 
preceptors, assembled in the outer room, where a large montagne Jtusse 
had been erected for their amusement; in using which they often got the 
Emperor and ladies of the Court to join. The two boys are fair, but 
strong and healthy. ‘They were dressed en Cossaqgue, spoke English, and 
had a Scotch lady in charge of them, who was very conversable and 
. agreeable, She had been nineteen years in the Imperia] family, and gave 
me the most interesting account of the perfection of its interior, and ot the 
qualities of the Emperor as a father, husband, and master, which could 
only be surpassed by those of the Empress as a mother and a wife.” 


In her own particular way and department, the Empress appears 
to be as perfect a driller or martinet as her husband is in his. 
We are told, for example, that— 


‘“* At court, dress and toilette, as already observed, are devotedly culti- 
vated both from taste and policy. Of the innumerable balls that are given 
during the season at St. Petersburg, the most select are the private balls of 
the Er umpress, at the Palais Anishkoff. T'o none of these are the diplomatic 
corps invited: a prohibition which they regret exceedingly. There are 
from eighteen to twenty of these delightful révnions in the season. At 
these {étcs no lady, much less an légante, is ever seen twice in the same 
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dress; and so entirely without crease or crumple do their exquisite toilette 
appear, that, to speak metaphorically, the ladies really seem all to be just 
turned out of a band-box. Having been present at several of the balls, I 


can from my own knowledge declare that I saw always new dresses on 
every fresh occasion.” 


The British legislator talks like a man-milliner. For him the 
mummeries of pageants and the gorgeousness or fancifulness of cos- 
tume present just that sort of importance which may be expected to 
have been contemplated when he made so much ado in Parliament 
and out of it regarding the ceremonies to be observed at Queen 
Victoria’s Coronation. | 

The Marquis sees a great deal of state policy connected with the 
toilette. He makes the following sage observations in one part of 
his work :—‘ I should say that the Empress, born with every femi- 
nine grace, has established a system of fashion, appearance, and 
dress, in the circles of the court, which spreading from the centre 
of attraction throughout the Empire, is wisely calculated to form 
and foster the elegance and the progress of improvement in the 
provinces and distant districts of Russia.’”?> Why then, let Poland 
once more rejoice, and behold in a late Imperial Ukase that has 
been promulgated, abolishing the national dress, and imposing that 
of Russia, a regeneration of its independence and the prospect of 
the highest moral and political improvement. No wonder that the 
tourist who is capable of entertaining such great sentiments about 
trifles, and trifling sentiments regarding paramount interests, should, 
in describing his return homewards through Poland, assert that the 
very worst enemies of that abused and miserable country are the 
men who have lost everything to uphold its independence, and who 
are exiles. By the bye, Nicholas appears to have taken good care 
that the Marquis, who undoubtedly though a weak is an honest 


man, should not have an opportunity to form an impartial opinion 
anywhere ; for we read— 


“On my arrival at every fixed station, I found that the Emperor had | 


graciously sent orders for all the authorities civil and military to receive us 
with the utmost distinction ; and quarters were provided for us everywhere, 
either at public offices or private houses. ‘To my great distress, arriving 
often at a station at four or five in the morning in the bleakest weather, I 
was forced to witness, on turning out of my waggon, officers en grand 
tenue, civilians in silk stockings, and troops presenting arms.” 


And again— 


“ On approaching Warsaw, we were met by orderly officers and a 
squadron of hussars, who were sent by the governor marshal, Prince 
Paskewitch, to escort us to the Palais Bruhl, which the Emperor had 
ordered to be prepared for cur reception. We found ready a complete 


establishment of servants, a large saloon brilliantly illuminated, a great 
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dinner prepared, although we arrived at four in the morning, and various 
officers on service awaiting our approach.—During the whole time we 
remained at Warsaw, we were treated with the same ceremony and 
respect. We lived entirely at the Emperor’s expense, both as to a sump- 
tuous table and as to equipages and servants; and no consideration would 
induce the attendants to take the smallest remuneration for all that we 
had received at their hands.” 


The warm-hearted and grateful Marquis did not see through all 
this. How could he who was so completely dazzled and fascinated 
as we read of in these volumes—he who travelled in the Russian’s 
dominions ‘‘ as no one, not clothed with an official station, and not 
a crowned head,” had ever travelled, speak like a sober, or well- 
informed man? ‘The thing was impossible, especially considering 
who the pet and the bedizened personage was. We might add 
many evidences of this enchanted bewilderment, taken from the 
noble author’s own recording. ‘Take two or three in addition to 
those already given. Speaking of a visit of which some mention 
has before been made, he says, ‘‘ We arrived at the immense riding 
school ; the parade was formed, the guards marched off, the parole 
and countersign were given ; and here, I understand, a very marked 
compliment was paid me, by the Emperor sending the officer of the 
day to give the countersign. This is seldom done but to Princes, 
or occasionally to favoured ambassadors.” The last clause is parti- 
cularly rich and suggestive. 

Again, when the tourist had an audience pour prendre congé, 
the Emperor, “ dressed in his military great coat, advanced to me 
with the utmost condescension and kindness.” Was not the Mar- 
quis the real representative of England at the time? No! but 
whose fault was this? Neither that of Nicholas nor his flattered 
visitor. Still, if not the de facto ambassador, it was easy to bestow 
upon him the honours and the kind expressions which such a func- 


wv usually receives from friendly powers. Accordingly at leave 
taking— 


‘“‘ His Imperial Majesty expressed himself in the most attached manner 
towards England, and said, ‘ that she and Russia were so placed geogra- 
phically by Providence, that they ought always to understand each other, 
and be friends; and I have ever endeavoured to do all in my power to 
accomplish it. And really,’ added the Emperor, ‘ I have so much love for 
England, that when the journals and the radicals were abusing me so 
outrageously, I had the greatest possible desire to put myself in a steam- 
boat and proceed direct to London (apprising the King of my intended 
arrival), to present myself amongst reasonable and fair-judging English- 
men, to converse with them, and to show them how unjustly J was as- 
persed. It is my ardent wish to cultivate peaceable relations of amity 
With all powers, I want interior tranquillity, and time to occupy myself 
with the important arrangements necessary to consolidate the component 
parts which form this great empire.’ ” 
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Was it not most natural and polite, after all this, that the Marquis 
should write a book, “ to do justice to one of the greatest sovereigns 
of the age, whose trne character and exalted merits and qualities are 
not fully known in that very country for which, next to his own, he 
feels the strongest attachment and regard?” At any rate the 
obtuseness of feeling g, the want of appreciation and just dealing, 
alluded to, our author is resolved shall not be chargeable against 
him ; and that he might not be suspected of any such unfriendly and 
ungrateful feelings, or leave it alone to his publication to give them 
utterance, at leave- taking he let fly in the following manner :— 


“ ] thanked his [mperial Majesty for the immeasurable favours I had 
received; 1 entered fully into expressions of gratitude, because I reall 
felt more than I could express, and I dwelt much at length on the per- 
fection of al] the Russian institutions I had visited,—on the apparent 
wisdom and good regulation that pervaded every part of their govern- 
ment,—on the wonderfully rapid march of the empire towards civilization, 
—and on my belief that in no other country in existence did the sovereign 
reign more completely in the hearts and affections of the people.” 


When the Marquis is not immediately under the Imperial spell, 
and indeed the further he is removed from it, we find him to improve 
in every quality where manly sentiment, just observation, and accu- 
rate discrimination are required. It is not in his power to exhibit 
anything like calm and well-sustained reflection, deep penetration, 
or originality of any kind ofa high and enviable order. But his 
sketches are sometimes fresh, animated, and the evident result of 
healthy feeling, as well as sound judgment. In the sort of gradual 
departure al! luded to from an extrav agant admiration, which ‘has led 
the Marquis to be ludicrously ecstatic and grandiloqous about the 
merest trifles—the. brocade and lace of royalty—so as to become not 
only blind to glaring defects and dangerous tendencies, but to the 
most characteristic personal qualities; and where something else 
than the smiles of a gorgeous court are to be recorded—the reader 
will perceive that the féte on the Gth of January, old style, consti- 
tutes a stage, or a point for a reduced temperature of enthusiasm. 
The grand barbaric ceremony referred to is the “ blessing of the 
waters,” which affords the noble author an opportunity for displaying 
considerable discernment as to picturesque effect, and talent in 
regard to descriptive painting. On the day in question, the Emperor, 
the royal family, the court, the household troops, the priesthood, 
and immense multitudes of the people, all join to give force to the 
picture. Religious services, music, solemnity and pomp of every 
conceivable kind, are enlisted at the celebration ; the fair sex, how- 
ever, are not Immediately concerned in the performance :— 


ee The mass being ended, and the Te Deum chanted, the great banners 
of the chapel were taken up by the attending clergy, to be borne upon the 
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waters, together with the sacred cups, books, and the symbol of the host, 
which were lifted up and carried by the priests. ‘The young boys of the 
corps of choristers next struck up a hymn of praise, and formed three 
abreast followed by the gentleman singers in like order, They marched 
through the whole of the rooms of the palace to the great stair-case leading 
to the Neva. After the above, appeared all the sacred emblems borne by 
the priests, two and two, of whom more than three hundred filed off, carry- 
ing these offerings and rich religious relics. ‘Their rear was closed by the 
Metropolitan himself, with train bearers, &c. After the head dignity of the 
church, the Emperor came in Cossack dress, with his head bare ; behind 
him followed his aide-de-camp généraux, and all the civil and military 
officers of the empire in the capital. On coming to the grand door of the 
palace, the cold was near twenty-eight degrees, and the snow was falling in 
thick masses; the atmosphere was dense and foggy, and yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this inclemency of weather, countless multitudes appeared on the 
quay, on the banks, and on the waters of the Neva. ‘The Emperor stopped 
on the staircase, and ordered Prince Charles of Prussia and the Grand 
Duke not to go out of doors and expose themselves to the tremendous 
weather that was raging. They obeyed his Imperial Majesty’s orders, 
He was kind enough to address me in a similar strain. I replied that his 
Imperial Majesty had been so obliging as to place me among his aides-de- 
camp généraux, and I trusted he would allow me to attend his person as 
they did. We left the palace, and walked in solemn procession, amongst 
the mass of the inhabitants of St. Petersburg, without cloaks, and bare- 
headed, in splendid uniforms and diamond decorations, in cordons of all 
colours, and in uniforms of all classes and descriptions, in one of the most 
pitiless snow storms that ever descended from the heavens, aloug the 
terrace and quays of the Neva, fora considerable distance, until we were 
opposite the windows of the Empress, where her Imperial Majesty and her 
Jadies were assembled. We then turned to the Neva, and proceeded on 
the ice to a temple which was erected on the river. The clergy and the 
head of the cortege assembled around and within it. A loud mass was 
then sung; at its conclusion the Metropolitan, taking off his upper gar- 
ments and seizing a large basin and tankard, descended a staircase leading 
from the inside of the temple to the water, a large hole having been made 
in the ice under the temple. His eminence shortly appeared from below, 
having blessed the waters ; and bearing them in the jug and salver, he pro- 
ceeded to the Emperor, who plunged his face and hand into the vessel ; 
then the grand priest, dipping a brush into the water, sprinkled his Im- 
perial Majesty all over, invoking at the same time the blessing of Heaven 
on Russia and its monarch. The Metropolitan next proceeded to sprinkle 
and gave his benediction fo all the standards and colours which had been 
collected round the temple, and afterwards to the officers, civil and military, 
who were besprinkled in a similar manner. During this period salutes of 
artillery from the fortress continued to be discharged, but the multitude 
remained in breathless awe and silence. One of the officiating clergy had 
been despatched, so soon as the Metropolitan had biessed the waters of the 
Neva, to the Empress within the palace, bearing vessels and goblets for her 
Imperial Majesty and the ladies, filled with the holy water; and when the 
procession resumed its way back to the palace, the whole populace rushed 
lo the temple to drink or to touch the waters. It is diflicult to accouut 
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for the extreme superstition which prevades the lower class of Russians, 
even to this day, in regard to this ceremony. Children that are born on 
the night preceding this consecration, are sent with their nurses and 
plunged into this hole under the ice, and it is believed, if they endure it, 
(which many do not,) that they will be free from every danger through 
life. The little ones occasionally perish from the effects of this experi- 
ment, and in some instances the frozen hands of those who plunge them 
under the waters are not able to hold them, when slipping from their grasp 
they perish, and are immediately considered as angels on high. * * # 
“In this ceremony of blessing the waters at the pavilion on the Neva, 
the children carry thick birch brushes and bundles of clean linen, and the 
effect of seeing them all flocking and running to the ceremony, urged on 
by superstition such as this, is very remarkable. The Emperor, cold and 
wet to the skin, with all the corfége covered with snow, and entirel 
drenched, in all their splendid ribbons, stars, &c., now returned to the 
palace, the troops and procession falling in as at first, the standards and 
colours being carried back to the centre of their corps. After a general 
salute, the clergy, priests, and choristers disappeared with their symbols 
and emblems into the sacristy behind the altar; the troops of the guards 
filed off before the Emperor and Prince Charles. His Imperial Majesty 


next went to the apartments of the Empress, where a deéjetiner a la four- 
chette was provided.” 


The New Year’s day is also celebrated by an extraordinary féte, 
in several respects similar to the “ blessing of the waters.” Mr. 
Raikes says that twenty-five thousand invitations are issued to the 
gigantic rout which takes place at the Winter Palace on the 
evening of that day ; and to every rank and degree free admission is 
allowed. Instead of sprinkling with ice-cold water, or of immer- 
sion, a grave Polonnoise is performed, which beginning with the 
Emperor, who gives his hand to one of the ambassadresses, passes 
through all the different apartments to the sound of the military 
orchestras. 

Having seen how fearlessly and superstitiously the Russians 
plunge their infants into water through a hole of the ice on the 6th 
of January, it may be added, that, according to Mr. Raikes’s state- 
ment, the common people to this day have their children baptized 
after a similar manner, when the cold often proves fatal to them. 
‘¢ It sometimes happens,” he continues, “ that a child slips through 
the hands of the priest, and is lost, in which case he only exclaims, 
‘God has been pleased to take this infant to himself; hand me 
another ;? and the poor people submit to their loss without a mur- 
mur, as the dispensation of heaven.” 

Before leaving Russia, let us hear what Lord Londonderry has to 
say about the climate of St. Petersburg. 


‘It is difficult to describe the effects of the weather and climate of St. 
Petersburg, at this period of the year, upon those who are not accustomed 
to them. Fortified by a long residence, or by birth, on the spot, the con- 
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stitution may be rendered inaccessible to attacks of this description ; but I 
feel persuaded that no Englishman can go to Russia without passing 
through the ordeal of. more or less of that sort of severe illness with which 
my family were now visited. ‘To young persons, especially females, I 
believe nothing can be more trying than the temperature at this season. 
There is a dry, bleak wind, blowing from the boundless plains and tracts of 
the interior, which is met at Petersburg by the raw, damp breeze of the 
Gulf of Finland, and the heavy dews of the Neva; and the unhealthy in- 
gredients of these elements, thus mixing in the wide streets of St. Peters- 


burg, form an atmosphere more disagreeable and unbearable than can be 
experienced elsewhere.” 


We have intimated that in proportion to the distance which his 
Lordship maintains or is kept from Imperial spells, he is the more 
sensible and sober ; or rather, we should state, that before Nicholas 
had an opportunity to charm and intoxicate the noble tourist, he 
seems to have been tolerably rational and discriminating : and that we 
may not do him injustice, let us after describing in outline the course 
of his journey present two proofs in support of our qualified criticism. 

Lord Londonderry proceeded from London to Calais; thence 
through Belgium, Holland, and Hanover, to Copenhagen. In 
Holland he seems to have felt himself uncivilly treated by the 
Princess of Orange, so that he avoided Dutch royalty. Denmark 
and its King were dull, and old-fashioned ; but when his Lordship 
arrived at Stockholm, and renewed his intimacy with Bernadotte, 
in spite of his illegitimacy, the old man won the tourist’s favour, 


and, in fact, afforded him the subject of the happiest picture in the 
book. We insert it :— 


‘‘T was not prepared (from circumstances to which it is unnecessary to 
advert) to receive that singularly kind accueil, and that royal and affectionate 
favour, which his Majesty, after a lapse of twenty-three years, was pleased, 
on my visiting his kingdom, to bestow on me and mine; and we all know, 
when a monarch gives the tone, how cordially all the court and subjects 
follow its impulse. Charles-Jean was fifty years of age in 1813; I found 
him, therefore, with twenty-three years added to his wonderful life, and in 
appearance little changed; the same vigour of mind, and apparently of 
body, the same elasticity of intellect ; and if his singularly coal-black hair 
had in this lapse of years received a tinge of a lighter hue, and if it had not 
its former glossiness, there appeared the same quantity; and the frame of 
the soldier, the warrior, and the man, was in no degree altered or shrunk, 
nor its force (to appearance) diminished. 

_ “One singular feature in the King of Sweden has always made a great 
impression on my mind. In conversing with him, he has the art,as a 
painter of the first order, of bringing into operation every colour that can 
embellish the subject of which he treats. He forms, as it were, the tableaw 
of his discourse ; ‘il pose les principes;’ and when his groundwork is suffi- 
ciently laboured to rivet the attention of the eager listener, he beautifies 
his allusions, and attracts you by his epigrammatic sentences, while he 
alludes to history both ancient and modern, and you are enraptured with 
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the brilliancy and playfulness of his conversation. It has been my lot to 
communicate personally and confidentially with many of the first characters 
of the age, and I know no individual (not even excepting Prince Metter. 
nich) who more entirely interests and completely gains possession of your 
faculties than the King of Sweden, when he chooses to converse with you 
with that freedom and ease which he can employ. ) 

“I enjoyed several long conversations with him on nearly every public 
and political subject during my stay at Stockholm; on which it would be 
unnecessary and injudicious to dilate. The general purport of his obser- 
vations was favourable to England. Some little uneasiness, perhaps, to- 
wards Russia had lately been created, on account of her having pressed 
vigorously the completion of the fortifications on the island of Aland, and 
of her preparing a large dockyard for the whole of her fleet; at which 
station an immense armament might at any time be collected within forty- 
eight hours’ sail of Stockholm. In alluding to this point, I asked the King 
why he did not, in like manner, increase the batteries and fortifications on 
the islands and channel up to his own capital? He replied, he fully 
intended to do so, and to render it impregnable in the course of time, and 
when the means were provided by the country for soimportant an object. 

* Desirous of knowing if the King persevered in the same custom as 
formerly—whien I was obliged, from my duties, to visit his Majesty at all 
hours—of sitting up very late and getting up at one or two in the day, and, 
while dressing, dictating his letters and business—I heard that in this 
respect his habits had undergone no change; and that he was known in 
winter to be six or seven months without going out of his room; and yet, 
if occasion required it, he could at once change his way of life without the 
least inconvenience, and be all night on horseback, not feeling the worse 
for it. He was on the kindest terms with the Queen; who, although 
doatingly attached to Paris and France, reconciles herself to her great and 
important duties. She seems the most amiable person imaginable. We 
had several dinners with her Majesty during our short stay, both at the 
palace in town and at Rosenberg in the park.” 


Had the Marquis exhibited proofs of the same candour, coolness, 
and observation when he reached St. Petersburg, his volumes would 
have deserved a very different character from what we have felt it 
to be our duty to give them. Our last extract from the work, as 
might be expected from a preceding hint, has accuracy instead of 
over-blown enthusiasm to distinguish it :— 


“On the 12th, I entered Amsterdam. Forcibly as I was struck with 
Rotterdam, I own the appearance of this most curious capital of Holland 
amazed me as much as any place I had ever witnessed. It is not alone 
the impression produced by the particular nature of the country, enclosed 
and intersected by embankments which, if broken through or destroyed, 
would level every thing in one chaos of deluge and ruin ; it is not the dikes, 
canals, drawbridges, windmills, that appear on all sides, that awaken your 
attention ; but it is the mass of industry, wealth, and commerce—the move- 
ment of the multitude in sedate and solemn step, all eagerly ruminating 
and absorbed in the single object of securing profit. In no part of the 
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world is this characteristic of a people so determinately stamped as in the 
city of Amsterdam. 

«The Amster, from which the name of the city is derived, affords basins 
and numerous docks for all the shipping trading to the Dutch colonies and 
to the cities on the Rhine. A forest of ships, of all sizes and dimensions, 
fills up the vast embouchure of one of the finest of rivers. The variegated 
prows of the Dutch vessels contrast strangely with the new steam-boats 
arriving from all parts of Europe. The extreme niceness of the streets, the 
painted doors, windows, (and even many of the houses themselves,) the 
trees which line the canals, all with coloured palings of wood around them, 
and lastly, the motley dresses of the inhabitants, especially of the Dutch 
sailors, clothed in scarlet jackets and blue coarse trousers, afford a coup 
d’wil of variety entirely unique.” 

* * * * * * 

“ To describe one principal street of Amsterdam, is to describe all. The 
Dutch have contrived a canal in the middle of each, a broad road on each 
side of the canal, and, at intervals, drawbridges, which keep up the commu- 
nication between each side of the street. Rows of trees line the canals; 
nor are the drawbridges any impediment to the vessels passing up and 
down, as by a simple process each drawbridge is raised up and again 
lowered. ‘This is, however, occasionally inconvenient, as it arrests car- 
riages and passengers, precedence being given to the shipping. As the 
large streets are wide, the lateral communications are narrow, without trees 
or trottoirs. In the main streets there is a small but excellent stone 
flagging; and before all the doors are green benches or seats, where the 
Dutch sit at their ease, smoke, and enjoy themselves in the evening, after 
the labours of the day. ‘The goods in all the shops appeared particularly 
dear; and throughout Holland the charge for lodgings and eatables was 
beyond measure exorbitant. I apprehend Rotterdam and Amsterdam are 
two of the most unreasonable cities in their charges in Europe. Indeed 
the Dutch seem to think that you should pay them for the air you breathe 
in their country, and for being on dry land—which, without their dikes, 
would not be the case.” 


We have left ourselves much less space for a review of “ The 
City of the Czar,” than has been taken for the ‘ Recollections ;” 
and yet the former is a work of far more value and merit than his 
Lordship’s. At the same time, we must premise that Mr. Raikes 
belongs not only to the Conservative School, but suffers, as we 
think, in no slight degree from that Russo-phobia which assumes 
a most extravagant form in the case of certain modern politicians. 

As was to be expected, however, the second work deals for the 
most part in matters which chiefly concern the middling branches, 
whereas the Marquis, as we have seen, keeps near the top of the 
tree. Both works are not only published simultaneously, but they 
are sent into the world by one and the same publisher ; and some- 
thing curious arises out of the coincidences thus occurring ; coinci- 
dences not only in regard to subject and bibliopole, but opinion. 
It is expected, no doubt, that some good will thence result. Still, 
as we have hinted, there are some curious and amusing parallelisms, 
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(agreements, let Mr. Bentley, or his two authors call the pheno. 
nomena, if they will,) one or two of which may be sought for in 
the following extracts. The paternal government, the civilization, 
the devoted royalty, the national comfort and contentment, which 
the Marquis searched in vain throughout the vocabulary for words 
to express, explain, and eulogise, as characteristic of Russia above 
all the countries in Europe at the present day, may perhaps be more 
accurately estimated from what we are now to quote, than from 
any or all his vague ecstasies. Mr. Raikes says,— 


“The dearth of hospitality, and the want of all public amusements, 
render this capital a scene of dullness and ennui beyond all description; 
there are no foreigners except those attached to the different embassies 
and missions; and not more than two or three visitors like myself, who 
have no other occupation than seeing the lions. One consolation indeed 
may be derived from seeing that the natives themselves are overpowered 
with the same gloom, and appear to have no wish to dispel it; amuse- 
ment indeed must become a secondary object, when a smile or a frown 
from the throne is watched with unceasing anxiety, and decides the fate 
of every individual. As to social intercourse or literary information, they 
are placed under shackles very grating to an Englishman: conversation 
on all political subjects is generally avoided; and a man must be ve 
guarded in what he says at a public table, as spies are busy to collect in- 
formation, and General B , the minister of the police, is daily well- 
informed of everything that passes. Books and newspapers are scrutin- 
ized with as much rigour as prohibited manufactures.” 





Where can the safeguards of justice, or the bulwarks which fixed 
and known laws provide, be discovered, or how relied upon ; how 
can the hopes which sanguine dreamers entertain, like the Marquis, 
of wonderously rapid moral and social enlightenment, be rationally 


founded, if what we next cite be correct? Mr. Raikes asserts, 
that— 


“If Napoleon chose to say in France, ‘ Le tréne, c’est moi!’ with as 
much propriety may the Emperor Nicholas say, ‘ La Russie, c’est moi!’ 
He stands alone here, the great proprietor of all. In other countries 
there are the revenues of the state for public purposes, out of which he is 
allotted a civil list for the use and maintenance of the reigning family ; 
here, the public revenue and the public disbursements merge as completely 
in him as if it was a private estate. Here is no parliament to vote sup- 
plies, or cabinet council of ministers to declare war; a single ukase is 
sufficient for the first, and a supreme will for the second. What is called 
the senate has no concern with politics ; it is a mere deliberative assem- 
bly, to hear appeals from the minor courts of justice, and is occupied with 
questions of internal arrangements for maintaining order in the provinces. 
The emperor is the sole director of the foreign relations abroad, the sole 
source of honours and emoluments athome. Each minister of state comes 
to him separately with his portfolio under his arm, and transacts the bus! 
ness of his department under his superintendence. The army, the navy, 
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the civil servants, the public institutions, only form a part of his establish- 
ment; and, gigantic as the scale must be, the whole is submitted to his 


inspection.” 


It is needless to point out how utterly impossible it must be for 
Nicholas, though he were the best, the wisest, and the most active 
man that ever existed, to grapple with such a multitude and such a 
load of business. Whether the occupations and the studies which the 
Marquis so highly admires are compatible with any extraordinary 
devotion to serious business, let our readers judge. To us his 
pageants and the ceaseless formalities of state, as enforced by the 
Autocrat, do not even allow of rational relaxation, but are in fact 
indicative of vacancy or frivolity of mind. We cite a few more 
sentences from Mr. Raikes’s volume, descriptive of the institutions 
of Russia :— 


“ The senate, which is the supreme court of judicature, as well as the 
court of appeals, the tribunals of first and second instance, the magistracy, 
and other civi] employments, are composed of generals and officers, who 
receive these appointments as a provision for themselves, or in lieu of 
pensions on their retirement. What should we say in England, if Cap- 
tain Firebrand, who had Jost a leg at Waterloo, or a general on half-pay, 
had been made a judge on the western circuit by way of indemnification. 
* * * The law is a record of innumerable ukases, made by successive 
sovereigns according to the impression of the moment, and without any 
reference to those which preceded. The ukase of to-day may be counter- 
acted by that of to-morrow; but all remain in force, and furnish a list of 
the most contradictory regulations. Thus, I might go to law with you, 
founding my claim on a royal ukase which makes my right undoubted ; 
you might take up your defence under the protection of another ukase, 
which puts me quite in the wrong: how then is our case to be decided ? 
By the will of these military judges. * * * The administration of 
justice has not advanced a single step within the last fifty years: the 
pleadings are all secret, with closed doors; there is no check from public 
Opinion, and suits linger on from generation to generation. The judges 
are as ill paid as they are little respected, and are driven by necessity to 
make the most of their situation; bribery is openly practised, and the 
longest purse will have the best chance. I have, unfortunately, had 
occasion myself to visit the courts of law, and the tribunal which answers 
to our Chancery: great was my astonishmeut to see the public function- 
aries, from the judge down to the clerk, arrayed in military uniforms. 
~ * * From the cradle, all who are not slaves, are doomed to the 
military profession; if you were to ask a lady here with what views in 
life she intended to bring up her children, she would laugh in your face. 
The question, indeed, would be ridiculous in the extreme.” 


A few miscellaneous passages and anecdotes will show, that 
where Mr. Raikes is not misled by any political crotchet or favour- 
itism, he is not only a man of penetrating powers and experienced 
observations, but that his vivacity, and accurate descriptive pen, 
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give to whatever he touches an air of beautiful freshness and indj. 
viduality. What would be light in other hands becomes instructive 
as well as interesting in his. Of Russian literature, he says, 


“ To talk of Russian literature, is to talk of that which does not exist 
and never has existed; other countries have had their ancient bards and 
historians of their early days; but even tle chronicles of this country 
have been handed down from the recollections of their neighbours; and 
up to the present time, Russia has never produced a man of erudition 
who has mace any real sensation in the literary world. Pouschkin js 
now lauded to the skies by his countrymen; but everything is great by 
comparison ; and they are well aware that they need fear no contradic. 
tion, while their own language is /ettre close to the rest of Europe. There 
is, I see, a growing propensity to novel writing; but two or three of these 
productions which I have read in a French garb, possess little talent or 
originality. They are, evidently, feeble imitations of the German or 
Parisian school, without any forcible delineations of character: they 
abound in commonplace incident, shew little knowledge of real life, and 
disdain to give the reader any information on that point which would be 
really new and interesting—the every-day habits and occupations of 
Russian life.” 


_In the way of remarkable sights, the churches of Petersburg fur- 
nish many curious examples. ‘Take one, 


«The vault of the Scherematoff family is an object of the greatest 
curiosity. It is as large as a ball-room, and warmed by stoves constantly 
heated; no damp can approach these mouldering remains, enshrined in 
tombs of or-molu, beautifully chased ; and though some are more than a 
hundred years old, though their tenants have already crumbled into dust, 
these costly monuments still remain fresh and unimpaired as they came 
from the hands of the workman.” 


Diamond cut diamond :— 


‘© When Peter the Great was advised by one of his ministers to expel 
the Jews from his dominions on account of their cunning and roguery, 
he replied,‘ Let them alone, my Russians are a match for them.’ | 
believe his imperial majesty had a profound knowledge of his subjects.” 


Despised forewarning :— 


«Morel (an innkeeper at Memel) was living with the unfortunate 
Duc d’Enghein at the time of his arrest at Strasbourg, who, as he asserted, 
received three sucessive warnings of the impending danger, which he 
neglected. The last, and most impressive notice, was given him by an 
unknown individual in the forest while he was hunting, who urged him 
in the most solemn manner then not to return home: he slighted the 
advice, disdained all precautions, and that very night his house was sul- 
rounded by French troops, who led him to his doom.” 


Some lessons might be advantageously borrowed-from Russia :— 
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« In every parish, the priests are enjoined to maintain schools for the 
children from six to ten years old: the father of a child who distinguishes 
himself by application and intelligence, has a claim for certain diminutions 
in his tribute, or in his manual labour.” 


On the death of Catherine, the madman Paul disinterred the body 
of Peter, as is described in the following account of a most revolting 
and appalling scene :—- 


* At this awful moment Paul conceived the wild idea of uniting in death 
those whose hatred,crime, and ambition had so widely separatedin life. The 
bodies of the late Empress Catherine and her husband, the murdered Peter, 
were exposed together to public view on a magnificent platform, erected on 
purpose, surrounded with all the melancholy pomp of an imperial funeral. 

* The spacious apartment was hung with black; silver sconces adorned 
the walls, from whence the lighted tapers threw a gloomy ray on the gor- 
geous catafalques, and groups of priests occupied in performing the last re- 
ligious duties to the dead. The doors were thrown open for the admission 
of all the court. Here a scene ensued which is hardly credible; but it 
is so positively asserted by those who could have no intention to deceive, 
that I cannot disbelieve it. 

“The body of Catherine, which had been embalmed witha negligence 
which almost seemed premeditated, offered to those who advanced to 
make their obeisance, and kiss the hand of the deceased, an object of the 
most disgusting horror. Amidst the costly ornaments and jewels with 
which, as if in mock derision, the imperial remains were decorated, the 
worm of corruption was seen writhing through its prey, and the loath- 
some symptoms of decompusition had left in the hideous mass no trace of 
the features of the once haughty and puissant Catherine. 

‘‘ The surrounding crowd retired shuddering, and in doubt whether 
this dreadful spectacle originated ina feeling of respect, on the part of 
Paul, to his father, or in his still unceasing hatred to his mother. The 
latter idea became most predominant when Alexis Orloff was seen, drag- 
ged from his retirement by order of Paul, to assist at this funeral proces- 
sion, and hold a corner of the pall which concealed the corpse of his 
former victim. With trembling steps he followed in the melanchol 
train; while his body, bent with years, and his features convulsed wit 
agony, testified how severely he expiated the past at this trying moment.” 


Has Nicholas any surety against the occurrence of scenes, the 
thought of which is inseparable from the names, Peter, Catherine, 
and Paul? Have the royal family and the people of Russia made 
such marvellous advances since the death of the madman, as to 
satisfy even Lord Londonderry that no conspiracy will ever again 
be fostered in the palace, or that national allegiance is so strong 
that it would unite the whole community to revenge the assig- 
nation of the Emperor? Perhaps the best answer that can be of- 
fered is indicated by the passage with which we conclude the 
present paper. 

VoL. 1. (1838.) NO. I. S 
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‘* For more than a twelvemonth before his, (Alexander’s) death, he kept 
aloof from his capital, or, when there, lived in complete retirement ; 
rumours of plots and conspiracies were vaguely whispered in his ear, which 
only affected him as galling proofs of that perverse spirit which could so ill 
appreciate the wisdom and purity of his own intentions. Those frequent 
journeys to the Crimea were mere efforts to divert his thoughts, and pre- 
vent the mind, by change of scene, from pondering on the gloomy visions 
which hourly assailed him. Disgusted with mankind, he became disgusted 
with life itself. In his last tour to the provinces, when he arrived at Ta- 
ganrod, he was seized with an attack of bilious fever, which, from the first, 
assumed an alarming character ; while his constitution, weakened by men- 
tal sufferings, was little able to resist the progress of a disease which soon 
terminated his valuable existence. Far from repining at his premature 
fate, he hailed the approach of death with inward satisfaction ; no intreaties 
could induce him to take any internal medicine; local applications were 
used by his physiciaas, but, with little effect; he himself refused to contri- 
bute to his cure ; and quitted, without one sigh of regret, a scene of worldly 
grandeur and pre-eminence which had lost all value in his estimation. 
Such was the cruel end of Alexander, a few years after we had seen him in 
England, crowned with victory, and loaded with every gift which Fortune 
could lavish on her most favoured child. Those extensive conspiracies, the 
apprehension of which destroyed the happiness, and shortened the days of his 
brother, broke forth into acts of open mutiny and sedition on the accession 
of Nicholas to the throne. His firmness of character and personal bravery 
awed them into silence; but there was a fearful moment at that period, 
when the tranquillity of the whole empire was most seriously endangered. 
I shall, by degrees, learn more details on this interesting subject; but 
every thing proves that the plans of the conspirators were deeply laid, and 
the fidelity of the army compromised to an alarming extent. From that 
hour was decided the war with Turkey ; which has served to occupy and 
soothe the public mind with bulletins of success, and, at the same time, give 


active employment to those mutinous regiments whose leisure in time of 


peace had been directed to such sinister purposes. Even now that a cam- 
paign of two years has thinned the ranks of the army, and at last realized 
by unexpected success the dreams of conquest so long entertained by the 
Empress Catherine, it is evident that a feeling of discontent prevails here, 


on account of the moderate advantage which had been derived from the 
late victories.” 


Hopeful symptoms! What wonderful coincidences between a Peer 
and Commoner’s representations ! Yet both are Conservatives and 
enamoured of the city of the Czar. 





Arr. XI.— Travels in the Three Great Empires of Austria, Russia, and 
Turkey. By C. B. Exxiotr. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1838. 
Mr. Elliott’s personal history, as indicated by the full title, and other 
notices in his volumes, excites very considerable interest. He was 
lately of the Bengal Civil Service, and has personal knowledge of 
Africa as well as India. But he left the Civil Service of the East 
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for the Church. III health, in fact an ailment in the throat, a most 
serious impediment to him who would serve at the altar, suggested 
a course of travelling, for which, we must say, he has shown supe. 
rior capacity and talent. Mr. Elliottis none of your dandy tourists, 
—none of your overblown enthusiasts. He may consistently and 
legitimately take a standing with Mr. Stephens and Lord Lindsay. 
Fine writing is not his object, although it is quite clear he could 
write finely if he thought it worth his while, seeing that he has at 
his finger ends the literary treasures of ancient and modern times. 
But it is a matter of conscience with our author, the business of 
book-making. He is not content with being merely harmless ; he 
must needs be positively a productive member of society according 
to the best meaning of the phrase; and having said this much in 
the way of generality of well-deserved eulogy, we proceed to give 
some account of these Travels, and to present some of what appear 
to be their more engaging or instructive results. 

Mr. Elliott, as it would appear, to improve his voice, repaired to 
Vienna. He next descended the Danube, among the very first 
who have made that long fresh-water voyage by steaming it ; at 
least as far as within twelve hours’ sail of the Black Sea. The 
entire trip to Constantinople, extending to 1600 miles, counting 
from the Austrian capital, has now been accomplished ; though con- 
siderable obstacles and dangers still occur in the way. Having got 
to Galatz and travelled onwards to Odessa, our author pursued his 
course to the Crimea. Healso visited Constantinople and Smyrna, 
constituting the latter stage an introduction to the most interesting 
portion of his travels, viz. a visit to the Apostolical Churches of 
Asia, and to the Holy Land. 

[n regard to these sacred spots and scenes, our author has dis- 
played unwonted ability. He is not an outside observer, but a forci- 
ble, a critical, and an earnest describer. He has not only learning, 
activity, and a religious zeal, which is never obtrusive or exaggerated, 
but a calmness of manner, that seems to us extremely well adapted 
tothe subjectstreated of; which speak for themselves, and ought to be 
viewed according to their peculiar purity. We must therefore let Mr. 
Elliott have the praise we bestowed on Stephens and Lindsay ; at the 
same time he is more competent and a profounder searcher than 
either. Let us begin, however, to offer specimens of the work, every 
one of which will afford proof of vigilance, clear-sightedness, dis- 
crimination, and penetrating capacity. 

Mr. Elliott-found that the farther eastward he went, the novelties 
became more striking. Let us arrive at the valley of Baidah in the 
Crimea, which is inhabited entirely by Tartars, and we shall dis- 
cover some of these novelties. ; 

Our author speaks of this race, to which his host belonged, in 
the following passage :— , 
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“ We were shewn into a room, twelve feet by eight, carpeted and sur- 
rounded by a divan, or sofa, two feet wide and six inches high, likewise 
carpeted, and covered with soft cushions. ‘The arched rafters of the cej]- 
ing were painted of a black colour, relieved by patches of white lime; and 
two holes in the wall were furnished with shutters anda grating, but no 
glass. Opposite one of these was the fireplace or open chimney, into one 
of whose corners the side seat of the room extended, constituting the post 
of honour for a guest, who is compelled to sit like the Tartars, with his 
legs crossed under him ;—no easy position for a Christian. Round the 
walls several shining tin plates were ranged, and under them, in double 
rows, hung white clothes of the size and shape of towels, worked and bor- 
dered with gold: these are the riches of the bwde, prepared by her own 
hands before marriage, and varying in costliness and number with the 
wealth of the party. On one side was suspended a large broad hand of 
leather, ornamented with brass twist; at each end of which was asilver 
circle, four inches in diameter, furnished with hooks that fastened it round 
the waist: this is the bridegroom’s gift to his bride, and it is often an 
article of great expense. On a table, a foot square and a foot high, our 
kind host himself served our meal, placing on it a large tin tray containing 
some hard-boiled eggs, black rye bread, and a dish called begmes, made of 
the juice of pears. ‘Three men waited on us, but no females made their 
appearance ; for the Tartars are as careful to screen their women from the 
eye of man, as Moslims in all other parts of the world. ‘The ladies of the 
house, however, peeped at us occasionally, and we caught a glimpse of one 
of the peepers. Before and after eating we were presented with a basin 
and a fringed towel, to wash our hands; and this ablution is considered 
necessary after sleep, though it be but asiesta of ten minutes. At the 
hour of repose, a number of mattrasses and carpets were brought out from 
behind a curtain, and Jaid on the floor to form our beds, together with 
cushions adorned with worked pillow-cases. They entirely filled the room, 
and it was with great difficulty that we avoided soiling them as we moved ; 
a difficulty which the natives obviate by leaving their shoes at the door 
when they enter a house.” 


Having observed that each country, nay, almost each province as 
he proceeded towards the East, offers peculiarities to the notice of the 
stranger, tea-making comes to be described, which may be worthy of 
the attention of our housewives,—lemon is substituted for milk :— 


*‘ A slice of the fruit is handed round with each cup, and the excellence 
of the flavour thus communicated to the beverage attests the good taste of 
those who adopt the custom. Some credit, however, may be due to the 
tea itself ; for it is certain that in no country in Europe is the article im- 
ported in such perfection as in Russia. Conveyed by land through the 
medium of the large fairs at Ladak and Nijni Novgorod, it retains the 
virtue of which a sea voyage is said to deprive it ; while its grateful savour 
is much enhanced by the leaves of the o/ea fragrans, with which the 
Chinese pack it for a land journey.” 


A more important and valuable piece of information, if correct, 
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is stated to have been given by the British Consul at Odessa. 
That functionary said, that in Poland, when a man is bitten by a 


mad dog— 


« A minute examination, instituted after a day or two, will bring to light 
a small red swelling, or a collection of minute pustules, under the tongue 
of the patient, which should be cut out, and strong caustic applied to the 
part. ‘The consul is acquainted with individuals who have repeatedly wit- 
nessed the success of this mode of treatment; and if it appear incredible, it 
is not more so than what is now asserted with confidence—the effect of 
cold water on the head as an antidote to prussic acid.” 


We like to furnish some additional notices to those introduced in 
a preceding article of our present number of the Review, if it were 
for no other purpose than to show how partial, how one-sided, how 
Jame and defective, are the ‘‘ Recollections” of a certain traveller 
in the regions now to be mentioned. Mr. Elliott appears to us, 
like Mr. Raikes, to be a Conservative, while, assuredly, he is a far 
more sensible man than that pink of Tories, the Marquis of London- 
derry. And what does Mr. Elliott say, when speaking of certain 
conditions and institutions as detected in Russia? He is describing 
the well-known division of the Autocrat’s subjects into serfs and 
seigneurs, who resemble very much the feudal distinctions. Still, 
our author says— 


‘The Russian noble is kind, and excess of anger is not his characteristic ; 
so that his slave fares better than that of the Spaniard or Portuguese. 
Wretched as is the serf’s condition if estimated by our ideas of happiness, 
it is less so in reality, because he sees and knows no other. His master is 
raised too far above him to excite jealousy or ambition; and between them 
there is no third class: so long as he can satisfy the cravings of nature, he 
wishes for nothing more: devoid of forethought, he has no anxiety for the 
future ; the stripe inflicted one moment is forgotten the next, and not 
dreaded for the following; and when old or disabled, he is supported by his 
lord, and serves to swell the train of his attendants in the city, where each 
decrepid slave contributes to form a class of idle and dissolute dependents. 
Still, the case of the Russian peasant is a hard one: the noble is extrava- 
gant, and therefore poor; and his steward is ordered to drain all he can out 
of the serfs, who are consequently oppressed. They either pay a certain 
abrok, or rent, according to their average gains, or else the seigneur is enti- 
tled to their labour during three days in the week; these services may be 
required at any time, and the serfs own crop may be rotting on the ground 
while hé is working for his master; or his task may be appointed at the 
distance of a day’s journey from his house, and the hours spent on the road 
are not carried to his credit; or rain may interfere with his threshing, which 
is always executed in the open air, and thus another day is lost. As an 
appendage to the soil, he cannot legally be alienated from it; yet the law 
is often evaded. He may be beaten or imprisoned; but, happily, the mas- 
ter’s interest is intimately connected with the slave’s; and an abuse of this 
power is therefore checked by selfishness. Nevertheless, isolated cases of 
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extreme cruelty must and do occur; and, whatever the practice, the princi- 
ple remains indefensible. No man onght to be trusted with absolute domi- 
nion over his fellow-man. There is now a lady in Odessa, under the 
surveillance of the police, some of whose female servants have been dis- 
posed of in a suspicious manner; and there are others of noble blood and 
tender sex who will stand by while their women are beaten, and order more 
Jashes to be inflicted. 

‘* It is, however, in moral rather than in physical effects, that the baneful 
influence of slavery and of that degradation which it promotes and perpe- 
tuates, is manifested. All that a serf possesses, even his wife, is the pro- 
perty of his lord; and though the conviction that an infringement of the 
sanctity of wedlock would lead to his own murder, may act in most cases as 
a check on the superior, in the absence of law, yet the mere existence of the 
power alluded to, however little abused, weakens that sacred tie on which 
rests the whole fabric of social charities, and carries with it the evils inse- 
parably connected with the insecurity of the first and strongest bond of 
society. Nor is this the only channel through which slavery infuses a 
moral poison into the character of the serf. As his abrok will be raised 
with prosperity, he conceals his gains; and the first lesson he is taught 
with the dawn of reason is to deceive his master. To effect this, he must 
deceive his fellow slaves; thus, low cunning and a habit of daring false- 
hood are engendered. Again, self-interest is usually the main spring of 
exertion; and as the labour of the vassal enriches chiefly his lord, the 
motive to industry is removed; he is habitually indolent; and determined 
idleness becomes a leading feature of his character, which nothing but phy- 
sical compulsion will overcome. Again, he has no reputation to lose; and, 
unrespected by others, he respects not himself; when, then, he has an 
opportunity of thieving, what should prevent him? If discovered, he is 
beaten; but he is accustomed to the lash; and his enjoyment of the stolen 


goods suffers no diminution from remorse of conscience or violated prin- 
ciple.” 


A few additional anecdotes of Russian policy and government 


may not be misplaced They require no introduction, no comment. 
Poland is the theatre of some of the most significant :— 


‘* Pasckewich is execrated for the cruelty with which he enforces the 
orders of the Czar, tormenting the unhappy sufferers by needless severities. 
It is related that one day, as he was passing through the streets of Cracow, 
the window of a private dwelling being open, he heard music, and, stopping 
to listen, recognised the Mazourka, a popular national air of which the 
Poles are particularly fond. He instantly sent to the house to know who 
was the performer. His emissary returned, saying it was a girl, who was 
amusing herself with practising some of the few tunes with which she was 
acquainted. ‘I will teach her another kind of Mazourka,’ said he ; ‘ carry 
her off to prison; she shall learn Mazourkas there.’ Itis reported (though 
we trust falsely), that with puerile anger worthy of a Nero, he once ordered 
a little bulfinch to be destroyed for piping this favourite air which it had 
been taught. No Polish gentleman is allowed to retain a fowling-piece 
even to indulge his favourite sport; whilst any petty Russian officer may 
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enter his house, command his cellar—if house or cellar be spared—and treat 
him with every species of insolence.” 


Surely, should the boiling blood of the Pole burst the valve of 
rudence under the high pressure of such indignities, Pasckewich 
will be denounced, and Siberia or death may be his portion. 

Here are further proofs of tyranny and remorseless cruelty:— 


“ One young Pole who took part in the revolution, after enduring the 
greatest privations, arrived in Paris, where he became dangerously ill. © All’ 
communication with Poland was interdicted, and letters were intercepted. 
Under these circumstances, he was reduced almost to despair; when be met 
with a countryman who offered to convey a note to his parents, still residing 
in Warsaw. A few lines, stating merely his illness and destination, arrived 
in safety; and the father, having for three years received no intelligence of 
his only son, was overjoyed to learn that he was alive, and made his friends 
partakers of his happiness. The very day after his answer, containing a 
check, was committed to the post, he was summoned before the Governor 
of Warsaw, when, to his astonishment, he saw his letter on the table. 
Pasckewich commenced—‘ Is this your writing” ‘ Itis.’ ‘ Do you know 
that it is contrary to the orders of the Czar that you should hold communi- 
cation with refugees?’ ‘I have only sent my son money to keep him froth 
perishing; [I have not touched on public affairs.’ ‘ It matters not; you are 
holding correspondence with a rebel, and for this you are liable to punish- 
ment.’ The poor father was dragged to prison.” 


We were inclined to laugh at the Marquis of Londonderry’s slip- 
slop stories. But laughter is nothing less than profamty, than 
sacrilege, when such great interests are at stake, and are sacrificed 
as we have now and often heard of. How pitiable must be the 
tourist who traverses countries in the predicament of Poland, and 
has nothing to report when he returns to a free land, but stories 
about dinners, parade, and Imperial condescension! Poor fool ! 
half blasphemer ! 

Mr. Elliott, like a Christian, is charitable enough to hope that 
some of the reports about Russian rule are exaggerations. But of 
the paternal, the enlightened policy of the Czar, let us judge, after 
reading an account of the censorship system as enforced by his 
Imperial Majesty, not from hearsay but experience :— 


“Immediately on our arrival, the portmanteau, containing our books, 
sealed up at Liova, was delivered in due form at the chancellerie of tbe 
governor-general. ‘I'he volumes were thence conveyed to the censor's 
office; and we were informed that they would be detained till we should 
quit the country. ‘Two days before sailing for Constantinople, we applied 
for their restitution, and they were all returned, with the exception of three. 
These were ‘ Voyage en Orient, par Fontaine ;’ Mrs. Starke’s ‘ Travels in 
Europe ;’ and ‘ Auldjo’s Visit to Constantinople.’ The first is prohibited 
in Russia; the other two are not in the list of those permitted; therefore 
they are forbidden. It seems scarcely credible that so great a power should 
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maintain a system so illiberal. In Petersburg, a chief censor reads, ‘or 
professes to read, all books published in Europe: what he disapproves are 
excluded from the country, and what he does not approve, including what 
he does not read, are not tolerated. Consequently, the whole intellectual 
appetite of this prodigious empire is gauged by one man’s capacity, and the 
supply limited by his caprice.” 


How much oppressive and grinding rule is there in Europe? 
Mr. Elliott can speak from observation of these atrocities. Go from 
Russia to Wallachia, for instance, and let us behold the condition 
of the thousands of Gipsies that inhabit that Province ; and also 
the sort of demoralizing and enslaving school of manners established 
in the country :— 


“ A system of tyranny, which commences with the Hospodar, extends 
itself to the Boyars ; and the whole population may be divided into two 
classes, tyrants and slaves. Though the majority of the people are thus 
virtually slaves, the only persons legally recognised as such are Gipsies and 
their descendants. In Hungary, vast numbers of these are found scattered 
among the peasantry ; but Wallachia and Moldavia are their head-quarters, 
where they form a large class, important on account of their numbers; but 
otherwise valued as little as, or less than beasts of burden. ‘They are esti- 
mated at a hundred and fifty thousand in the two Principalities. 

** History leave sus ignorant of the period and circumstances of the emmi- 
gration of the Gipsies; nor does it appear why they are more numerous ia 
these countries than in most of the other kingdoms of Europe through which 
they have been diffused. The physiognomy, musical taste, thievish and 
conjuring tricks, falsehood, dirt, and idleness, which characterize them 
throughout the world, here equally distinguish them: it may almost be 
said that they bear the same name; for in the words Zingani and Tchingani 
we trace the etymological root which points to Egypt as the native soil of 
the French Egyptien, the English Gipsy, the Spanish Gitano, the Italian 
Zingaro, and the German Zigeuner. They intermarry almost exclusively 
among themselves, and thus perpetuate alike the distinguishing features of 
body and mind. As all Gipsies are required to pay an annual tax to 
government of so many grains of gold, varying from ten shillings to three 
pounds, they become dextrous in detecting the precious metal in the auri- 
ferous streams of the Principalities, and in separating it from sand by one 
or other of the methods already described. Some pursue the trade of 
blacksmiths, some of tinkers, and others of carpenters; but all retain the 
natural aversion of their caste from agriculture, though they are said to be 
less idle and of more settled habits here than in most countries. A healthy 
man costs three pounds, a woman two; and both sexes are bought and sold 
by the nobles without any regard to the bonds of domestic union. Only 
eight days before our visit to Tchernitz, a Boyar, close to the house where 
these notes were penned, who had a slave supporting a wife and three chil- 
dren by his daily labour, separated him from them, and sent him to a dis- 
tant establishment in the interior, while he sold his family into other hands. 
Another noble, one of whose Zinganis was making a little money as @ 
blacksmith, sold his wife and children, in order that he might dispose of all 
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that the man earned. Nor are instances of this kind rare; on the contrary, 
they are of too frequent recurrence to be recorded as individual cases. 

“ Immorality of the worst description pervades all classes in the Princi- 

alities ; and mothers frequently carry their new-born infants to the Da- 


-nube to drown them. ‘* When they act so towards their own children,’ 


said a lady residing here, ‘ you will readily believe that I cannot feel mine 
safe with them when out of my sight.’ But the example so closely imitated 
originates with the highest orders. The marriage vow is almost wholly 
disregarded. It is actually, we were told, in the power of every married 
person, man Or woman, to obtain from the Metropolitan a divorce on the 
score of caprice alone or the preference of another party. Thus it fre- 
quently happens, that a gentleman and lady who were once man and wife, 
accompanying their respective partners to a ball-room, will there meet two 
or three more ci-devant husbands of the lady, and as many ci-devant wives 
of the gentleman; nor will either of the parties be less esteemed in 
society on account of their frequent divorces. Where the marriage tie, the 
bond of all the charities of life, is thus unheeded, the whole fabric of social 
happiness is undermined, and neither moral nor intellectual excellence can 
be expected. The result sanctions this conclusion; and it may safely be 
affirmed that Christendom does not contain a country more demoralized 
and more degraded than Wallachia and Moldavia.” 


We have already intimated that Mr. Elhott brings the fruits of 
much reading and reflection to his book of travels. For example, 
in descending the Danube, a track which has now become familiar 
to the idle and the ignorant, as well as to the observant and the 
sensible, many historical references and digressions relieve his nar- 
rative, lending to it variety and value. But it is in the Holy 
Land, and among scenes rendered for ever memorable by the 
sacred writers, that we find the strength and beauty of the work ; 
such, indeed, as will be appreciated by biblical scholars as well as 
cherished by all devout and religious readers. ‘Take a short passage, 
for an example of the manner and ability with which our author illus- 
trates, or rather corrects. He is speaking of the ‘“ milk and 
honey”’ so often gratefully mentioned in Scripture ; and says,— 


‘‘ A favourite food with the natives isa sort of molasses prepared by 
boiling the juice of the grape, which is left to cool, when it assumes the 
consistency of treacle. It is called dibash, a name originally Hebrew, 
which is translated * honey’ in those passages of the Pentateuch that de- 
scribe the promised land as * flowing with milk and honey,’ and, inasmuch 
as the productions of grapes is a surer sign of fertility than the abundance 
of the wild herbs and flowers that yield honey, it is far from improbable 
that this very article may be that more immediately referred to in scripture. 
Moreover, dibash is to be found in great plenty throughout the whole of 
Syria ; whereas the plain of Jericho is the only part of Canaan where much 
honey is produced.” 


All comforts and blessings, however, are relative ; and we would 
hot give the produce of the bee for the dibash of the Hebrews. 
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Here is our author’s description of the Dead Sea, the most inte. 


resting piece of water in the world, next to the Jordan, in a sacred 
point of view, and in a philosophical respect without a rival :-— 


“The route we had to traverse is regarded as one of great danger, because 
infested by Arabs who have only to cross the river to get back to their 
fastnesses in the mountains of Arabia, where they may laugh to scorn the 
power of the pasha. During a ride, however, of two hours along, or at 
some little distance from the banks of Jordan, we saw not a single man or 
animal, and reached in safety its embouchure,where it discharges its muddy 
waters with considerable force into the sea of Sodom, The soil appeared 
to be a mixture of sand and clay, the former being superficial and apparently 
a deposition from the water during its annual overflowings. Very minute 
shells lie scattered in myriads over the plain ; but in the immediate vicinity 
of the lake of death even these symptoms of a bygone life are no longer 
visible ; their place is occupied by little masses of white frothy substance 
exuding from the earth, resembling in shape and size the turbinated cones 
thrown up by worms ; when taken in the hand, these almost melted, leaving 
a smell of brimstone; they looked like a sulphureous efflorescence in com: 
bination with salt ; but the taste indicated the presence of something more 
than these ingredients. No signs of vegetation are to be seen except sea- 
weed and another marine production. 

“ The air, even at seven o'clock in the morning, was heavy and oppres- 
sive, though the sky was cloudless and the heat not unpleasant. We saw 
no symptoms of the smoke said to be the effect of bituminous explosions 
underneath the lake and to arise constantly from its surface ; but a mist 
covered it, which might have been nothing more than the ordinary effect 
produced by the morning sun. Hemmed in, as the water is, by mountains 
absolutely barren, themselves of a gloomy hue, the sand and clay below 
reflecting no brighter rays, it is not surprising that every object should wear 
a dreary aspect, and the very eye be deceived into a belief—if deception it 
be—that the only colour it discerns partakes of a sombre livid tint. The 
air is regarded as pestilential ; no human dwellings are to be seen; probably 
no spot in the world is so calculated as this to convey the idea of an 
entrance into the kingdom of death. Here death wields a leaden sceptre. 
The eye perceives only the absence of life. The ear is cheered by no 
sound ; even the waveless sea sleeps in mysterious silence. The taste and 
smell detect only that mineral which is too intimately associated in the 
mind with unquenchable fire and eternal death; and the sense of feeling 
becomes sympathetically affected, as though every nerve were on the verge 
of dissolution. In this region of death the living exception is ready to 
exclaim, ‘ How dreadful is this place !’ 

‘On the north, where we stood, the Asphaltites is bounded by ‘ the 
Great Plain,’ on the west by the mountains of Judah, on the east by those 
of Moab and the lofty Pisgah, and on the south by the deserts of Idumea. 
The sea is here only eight miles in breadth, but it is wider towards the 
south. Its length is variously stated at thirty, forty, and fifty miles ; for 
every attempt to ascertain this accurately by sailing over it has pro 
abortive. The last was made, only a year ago, by the English gentleman 
already referred to. 

“ When taken up in a glass, the water appears perfectly clear; but, 
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when viewed en masse under a cloudless sky, though in some parts it re- 
flects imperfectly the azure hue, yet in others it is quite brown. The taste 
is inconceivably nauseous, salter than the ocean and singularly bitter, like sea 
water mixed with Epsom salts and quinine. It acts on the eyes as pungently 
as smoke, and produces on the skin a sensation resembling that of ‘ prickly 
heat,’ leaving behind a white saline deposit. Having already filled some 
bottles in the stream of Jordon, we were desirous of carrying to England a 
similar sample from the Deed Sea; which we succeeded in doing. Ah 
analysis of this water some years ago established the fact, that it contains 
nearly one-fourth of its own weight of various salts; the principal of which 
are muriate of soda, muriate of magnesia, and muriate of lime ; with a small 
proportion of sulphate of lime. This accounts for its remarkable specific 
gravity, noticed by every writer on the subject, whether ancient or modern, 
and now found by experiment to exceed that of rain water by more than 
sixteen per cent. We proved it practically ; for our whole party, consisting 
of five persons, plunged in and remained some time in the lake. Thotgh 
the assertion be not true that a flat dense mass of iron will be sustained on 
the surface, yet a man who cannot float elsewhere finds no difficulty here : 
having proceeded some way into the lake, till his shoulders are nearly 
immersed, his feet are actually borne off the ground, and he walks, as it 
were on water; or else his legs are forcibly raised, and he is compelled 
either to float or swim. To sink or dive would require some effort. The 
specific gravity of the water accounts for its reputed immobility : it is less 
easily excited than that of any other known lake, and sooner resumes its 
wonted stillness.” 


Our next and last extract presents a picture of singular debase- 
ment, superstition, and profanity. Our author is describing the Holy 
Sepulchre, and the conduct of the Greeks and Latins who have an 
equal share in it, but whose sectarian feuds offer opportunities for such 
desecrating interference on the part of the Turks, the simple de- 
scription of which must severely afflict the mind of every Christian 
and devout believer in Revelation. 

Having mentioned that the two classes of professing Christians 
now alluded to have coequal access to the Sepulchre, though not 
coeval, the account proceeds thus,— 


“ The Turks,who regard the sacred tomb as an object of odious idolatry, 
see in it only a source of gain, and sell it by turns to the highest bidder ; 
thus, at one time the Latins, another their rivals, are vested with a superior 
right of entrance. The quarrels to which their jealousy and furious pas- 
sions give rise are a disgrace to the Christian name; and if ever divine for- 
bearance were displayed, it is manifest in this, that the walls of Jerusalem 
are still suffered to stand, and that the city is not overwhelmed in the doom 
of Chorazin and Bethsaida. 

“ Our visits to the church of the Sepulchre were frequent, as we hap- 
pened to be present in Jerusalem during the ‘ holy week’ of both the 
Latins and the Greeks, one of which immediately followed the other. 
Once in three years they occur together; the second year they succeed 
each other, as on this occasion; and the third, an interval of seven days 
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elapses between the termination of the one and the commencement of the 
other. It is when both parties require access to the tomb at the same, of 
nearly the some time, that the most disgraceful scenes are witnessed. The 
church is then crowded to excess by pilgrims, all anxious to obtain the best 
places, and scuffling for them without shame or awe; so that children, 
women, and even men, are often killed. But accidents constitute the least 
melancholy part of the drama: with or without provocation, the inimical 
hosts, animated by religious hate and impelled by their priests, proceed to 
blows; the hallowed shrine is stained with the blood of murderers and the 
murdered ; and Turkish soldiers are forced to interfere and drag Violently 
from the fray Christian combatants, nay, Christian priests, wielding their 
bludgeons over the sepulchre of the Prince of Peace. If the eye of the 
Royal Psalmis‘ became fountains of tears while he bewailed the ordi 
sinfulness of man, what would have been his feelings could he have seen 
professing Christians thus insulting their Saviour in the house appropriated 
to his service, and over the tomb which attests the magnitude of his sacri- 
fice? Surely tears of blood had not belied his sorrew ! 

** Could anything rival the horror of such a scene, it would be that in- 
spired by the conduct of the Turks themselves. Accustomed to regard 
Christians as dogs, and to detest them as idolaters ; too long habituated to 
the riots and murders of the church of the Holy Sepulchre ; and justly con- 
sidering the pilgrims and priests who figure there as among the ‘most 
foolish and degraded of their race, the indignities they inflict on them know 
no bounds. Ifa Turk of rank or a Frank gentleman wish to pass through 
the crowd, a khowass will precede him with a stick, dealing his blows right 
and left with a mercilessness which makes the beholder shudder ; and the ° 
hierarchy at the very altar crouch and bleed under the strokes of the infidel, 
No description can convey an adequate idea of the degradation of Chris- 
tianity within the walls of its holiest temple.” : 


The importing powers of steam, the increasing taste for travel, 
the continually enlarging philanthropy of the age, it is to be hoped, 
will ere long, reach the Holy Land, carrying with them the most 
benign influences, and rescuing it from the reign of darkness and 
degradation. 





Art. XII.—Storia d'Italia. Di Signor Srorzost. Edizione Settimo: 
Milano. 1838. 


TueERE are countries of the globe which possess a permanent and 
peculiar interest in human estimation ; an interest proportioned in 
each individual to his intelligence, culture, and philanthropy. They 
are those where the most momentous historical events occurred, and 
civilization first dawned ; and of which the past associations and 
present influences are, consequently, in a high degree exciting. 
The history of these lands affords one of our most attractive sources 
of philosophical truth, as the reminiscences they induce excite poe- 
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tical sentiment, and hence we very naturally regard a visit to them 
as an event singularly interesting, not to say morally important. 

And yet personal impressions, on such occasions, are confessedly 
dependent upon circumstances which are, for the most part, uncon- 
trollable. ‘There are, however, certain positive methods, the adop- 
tion of which will not, indeed, bring about a complete agreement in 
the notions and sentiments of travellers, but will tend to a much 
more useful purpose,—that of inducing a satisfactory result upon 
their own minds. Among these is a sense of the true nature of the 
comprehensive object they are about to contemplate,—a patient de- 
termination to bestow a degree of time and study in a measure 
corresponding with the subject, a preparedness for disappointment, 
and an unyielding spirit of candour. Such a state of mind will espe- 
cially influence happily the experience of the sojourner in Italy, 
since it may not be denied that many things exist there, to qualif 
the enjoyment of the enthusiastic expectant, who has turned the 
eye of his imagination thither. 

The invalids discovers that even those genial regions are not 

exempt from wintry influences, the ardent observer must grieve to 
find the most interesting ruins contigious to, and even invaded by 
the scenes of ordinary life, and the more conventional characteristics 
of the country fast disappearing before the ever increasing encroach- 
ments of the stranger multitude, while the benevolent are constant! 
pained by the sight of distress which they cannot alleviate. Yet, 
perhaps, these very drawbacks tend to direct attention more com- 
pletely to the many existing sources of satisfaction, and they 
certainly are not without a moral benefit. Never does the para- 
mount importance of the innate habit and the comparative worth- 
lessness of the outward scene become so self-evident, as when we 
thus feel the superiority of anticipation to enjoyment. And we 
know not, until standing by the spots renowned as the scenes of 
mighty exploits, denuded of the exhaustless drapery of fancy, that it 
is the acts themselves, with all their beautiful philosophy, which 
alone have hallowed these portions of earth. 
_ But frequent and favourable observation wil/ develop the legitimate 
influences of Italy, and render us less and less sensible to untoward 
or disagreeable circumstances. Antiquity will become, in our 
view, more sacred, art will awaken a deeper interest, society will 
discover new charms, and when we start upon our homeward pil- 
grimage, we shall perceive, with a sensation of wonder, the strength 
of the chain which binds us to the land, and realize the subtle power 
of the agencies which have so silently weaved it. 

The history of Italy is a detail of successive contests, internal 
and foreign, the only result of which has been the settling down of 
of the political being of the whole country into a kind of hydra-des- 
potism,—a government shared by foreign princes, ecclesiastical 
tulers, the inhabitants (and their representatives) of the several 
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states. During the long twenty years of Napoleon’s dominatiog 
whether enduring the horrors of famine in besieged Genoa, sacri. 
ficing to the Moloch of war upon the plains of Lombardy, ¢ 
sending the flower of her army to perish amid Russian snows, she 
was courting martyrdom only to secure a change of masters, or 
minister to the ambition of the ascendant. It is perhaps impossible 
for a visiter of the present day to realize that this land has indeed 
been the scene of such constant, severe, and unsuccessful warfare. 
The peace which has been enjoyed by other countries of the globe,— 
a peace no less fruitful of general prosperity and general intellectual 
growth, than void of the ever-active causes of commotion,—with such 
a tranquillity Italy seems never to have been blessed. 

There, are indeed, few problems more difficult to solve satis. 
factorily than the prospects of this country, as regards its vital inte. 
rests. The several states, if united and penetrated by a just revo. 
lutionary sentiment, would advance towards independence as rapidly 
and certainly as the moral circumstances of the people would permit. 
But this is very far from being the case, as the experience of the 
past and the aspect of the present clearly indicate. There is Austria, 
on one side, jealous of her foothold in this devoted land, and perhaps, 
of all their political sufferings, none is more galling to the Italians 
than the insulting presence of Austrian soldiery. Then the cor- 
roding internal divisions, which seem stronger and more baneful in 
proportion to the motives for union, are an awful barrier to the 
enfranchisement of the whole country. Such, too, is the power of 
the priesthood, and their influence over the women, that throngh 
them the existence of any liberal sentiment is almost immediately 
made known and its extension prevented. Indeed, this mutual 
conspiracy, for, viewed in reference to its operation, it merits no 
lighter name, between the two classes of community from which, 
according to nature and truth, the chief purifying influence should 
proceed, constitutes the spring which embitters and undermines all 
excellence, individual and political. 

In Italy ages of barbarism and warfare, gradually changing toa 
more refined existence, produced a brilliant period of chivalry and 
art, and then, amid despotic influences, acting upon a_ national 
constitution, and in a country peculiarly exposed to their worst 
effects, brought in the present form of society. As the chief intel- 
lectual influence of Italy is that of the fine arts, one of their 
prominent intellectual results is to render us amateurs. Obsef- 
vation is engrossed with forms and sounds ; the eye and ear evince 
a hitherto inexperienced capacity for enjoyment. The music—the 
universal, metaphysical music of the land,—invites to the cult- 
yation of the hearing powers, and the ever-present forms of art lead 
to a practised attention of the visual organs; so that we find 
ourselves insensibly drawn from the study of social circumstances 
to that of influences far more abstract, but from their intimate 
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connexion with humanity, with genius, taste, and feeling not less 
rich in overpowering interest. It is, indeed, remarkable under how 
many different aspects the studious observation of the productions 
of art ministers to mental gratification. They may be regarded 
with the eye of an artist, solely as illustrative of the various schools, 
or as embodying the true principles of his profession; or, by the 
student of human nature, as affording a beautiful exposition of the 
several epochs in the history of the development of mind ; while the 
tasteful votary of letters delights in comparing their distinctive 
characteristics with those of the master-spirits of our race, whose 
thoughts are embodied in literature. The bold and sublime efforts 
of M. Angelo, the beautiful expressiveness of Raphael, the mellow 
and rich pencillings of Claude, the wild genius of Salvator, and the 
highly finished style of Leonardo, present to him striking and inter- 
esting analogies with what is familiar in the sister art of writing. 
It has been well observed, that the bases of these arts touch each 
other. 

The genuine amateur, won by the attractions, and attached by a 
spontaneous and intelligent sympathy with the delicate dependencies 
and distinctions which enter into the composition of external symme- 
try, beauty and grandeur, gives himself to the study and enjoyment 
of the abstract and embodied principles of art. In such a one, the 
first emotions of simple pleasure have expanded into profound and 
inspiring interest, and the lights of acquired knowledge and im- 
proving judgment have redoubled the primitive sentiment of pleasure, 
derived from these sources. Versed in the laws, according to 
which all physical grace and beauty exist, accustomed to find plea- 
sure in every object which develops these, and ever quick to detect 
them wherever they exist, the world is to him full of enjoyment. 
Art’s most glorious products are as cherished friends, ever awakene 
ing satisfaction, and affording consolation ; blest with innumerable 
visions of beauty, ganered from imagination’s pencillings, under 
nature’s tuition, and glowing with a deliberate enthusiasm, which 
has become an instinctive principle, himself is his greatest resource. 
Nor are such enjoyments without a favourable moral, as well as 
intellectual benefit. The student and admirer ofthe noblest human 
productions, who has become such from native sentiment and dis- 
criminating taste, is allied to his race by a new and interesting 
bond ; he may be said, with peculiar truth, to love in humanity, 
what is truly worthy of devoted affection,—her capacity of exalted 
effort. And however vague and ill-sustained such a feeling may 
be abstractly, no regard can be more intelligent and vivid, when 
cherished through the medium of mind’s most hallowed fruits. 
These give life to and sustain, in the devoted mind, a free and 
grateful respect, the legitimate spring of genuine philanthropy. 

_ Were it only that the opera, like every national entertainment, 
is typical of the general taste, and in Italy affords the most free 
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arena for talent, to an observant traveller it must be highly import. 
ant,—but it is by the strong constraint of earnest sympathy that 
we dwell upon its character and influences. In point of excellence, 
simply as a popular diversion, it is unrivalled ; and the chief, if not 
the only exception, which can be made to its detriment, springs from 
the deficiencies, not of the amusement, but of those to whose good it 
is designed to minister. For the want alike of that physical organi- 
zation upon which the pleasure derivable from music depends, or of 
the sentiment and feeling, according to which that pleasure is 
bounded, must equally be denominated deficiencies, since they bar 
a species of gratification as refined, as it is rich and absorbing. 

But it were indeed unjust to truth and human nature to regard 
the opera, in its genuineness, solely as one of those means which the 
selfish ingenuity of man has contrived for occupying or even so- 
lacing the intervals of active existence. Its origin and legitimate 
intent are far higher and better; and although many may avail 
themselves of it for purposes of convenience, or at the suggestion of 
that restless craving for fashionable baubles, which is the besetting 
sin of the thoughtless, there are, and must ever be, better spirits 
to whom justice will refer its claims. 

As a subject merely of speculation, the opera might be deemed 
an unphilosophical representation of humanity. As her master 
passions are ever developed at once and fervently, the idea of 
exhibiting them through the regular and measured medium of song, 
would seem essentially unnatural. Yet, as it is impossible in the 
drama to render the illusion complete ; as in the most perfect efforts 
of the dramatist, and the actor, the unreal is palpably evident ; in 
adopting a more deliberate and predetermined form of expression, 
nothing of imitative excellence is lost, while, in general effect, much 
is gained. In the opera, art and nature unite in their highest ex- 
cellence. There is all the power of stage effect, the language of 
gesture and expression, the conventional paraphernalia of the theatre, 
with the superadded power of the most expressive melody,—that of 
the human voice exerted to the highest point of its natural capacity, 
and cultivated by the intervention of one of the most scientific and 
arduous of studies, to a degree almost incredible. 

If speech is the readiest means of moral expression, and what 
has been termed the natural language the most unstudied and 
apposite, music, the breathing forth of the spirit in song, is the’ 
most spiritual, and therefore, more beautifully and delicately typical 
of the varying emotions which inspire it. To this form of expression 
we turn not, indeed, in the most passionate moments of experience, 
but when to these the calmer mood has succeeded, when love begins 
to assume the settled and deep character of a passion, when the 
shock of grief has given way to its calm sadness, and kindling hope 
slowly lessens the early heaviness of disappointment ; when the 
quiverings of indecision have become composed into clear fixedness 
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of purpose, and the sense of overwhelming joy is fast losing itself in 
the deep peace of conscious happiness,—in such ultimate stages of 
the passions, when their restless elements have become, in a measure, 
tranquillized, and their language more deliberate, then is it wont to 

ur itself forth in measured, but moving song ; and if, in the opera, 
the limits of this natural order are occasionally exceeded, what is it 
but an exercise of that poetical licence, upon which even philosophy 
must contentedly smile ? 

The opera is the grand result of a general and discriminating 
passion for music. Without such a proximate cause its existence is 
truly impossible. It is this which gives rise to and sustains, not 
only the institution, but that remarkable and scarcely appreciated 
talent which is its vital principle. It has ever been more or less 
the custom, even in the most civilized communities, to regard those 
individuals, whose lives are devoted, and whose present happiness 
is involved, in thus ministering to the general pleasure, with any 
sentiment rather than that of grateful respect, the evidence of this 
is to be found in the actual mora] rank assigned to such a profession, 
and its cause is too often, doubtless, attributable to want of cha- 
racter in the members, and to that proverbial capriciousness which 
society ever evinces in relation to those professedly devoted to its 
diversion. The actual sympathy and respectful consideration 
cherished and manifested by the Italians for their favourite enter- 
tainment, and its worthy children, is most interestingly obvious to 
a stranger. It is, too, delightful to observe the conduct, the effect, 
all the phenomena of an Italian opera. Evening after evening, we 
behold the same countenances intently studious of the performance, 
the same votaries luxuriating in melody, criticising intonations,— 
Epicureans at the Banquet of Euterpe. So well regulated is the 
police, and so genuine and universal the taste for music, that order, 
attention and quiet are effectually secured. The audience, indeed, 
go thither to partake of an habitual gratification. No sound but a 
brava spoken, as by one deep voice, during a momentary pause, or 
the full burst of general approval interrupts the pervading silence. 

And what the general will of a people supports, equally in the 
way of amusement as in the graver concerns of life, must bear the 
Impress of national character, and for this, if for no other reason, 
should merit respect. This is singularly true in relation to the 
opera. Happy is that people whose taste has induced, whose dis- 
crimination has improved, and whose characteristic interest well 
sustains this morally beautiful entertainment. 

_ To define justly the surpassing charms of Italian vocal music is 
indeed impossible ; and yet, if in so entrancing a pleasure as that 
derivable from this source, self-analysis be practicable, perhaps it 
will be discovered that in this, above most other species of melody, 
all the faculties are gratified. The ingenious combinations and intri- 
cate art delight the mental perceptions, its unanticipated variations 
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and undiscernible power and facility of development captivate the 
imagination, while passion is excited by the imperceptible encroach- 
ments of its enchanting harmony over the empire of the heart, 
There is, indeed, a kind of of universality in this singular, this une- 
qualled vocalism. The heart often beats with eager enthusiasm, 
when the notes of martial music swell upon the air, an elevating 
sense of grandeur is awakened by the deep tones of a sacred choir, 
and a national air or household stave, by the force of association, 
will electrify the auditor. Yet something of all these effects, and 
something beyond and above all of them, can faithful introspection 
detect in the bosom agitated, soothed, inspired by the higher efforts 
of an Italian professor. 

To the susceptible stwdent of its influences, the opera, in its per- 
fection, is a poetical representation of the deep things of life ; of 
those passions which operate most powerfully and universally in the 
human heart, of that mysterious and intricate connexion between 
motive and action, sentiment and thought, imagination and truth, 
which, in its development, constitutes the living poetry of our being. 
Such a one understands the mental experience of Alfieri, who says 
that the plots of some of his best tragedies were conceived while 
listening to the grand opera. And what medium like music—music 
with all its depth and pathos, all its subtlety and infinity of expres- 
sion, all its spiritual magnetism, for portraying to the heart its own 
indescribable capacity of feeling? And what an order of talent is 
that, which can successfully wield the power of expression requisite 
for a genuine opera-performer ! 

The votary of imaginative and intellectual happiness finds in this 
pleasure a satisfaction, similar in kind, though much more exalted, 
to that which the lover of physical science discovers in analyzing 
and combining the elements of matter. There is the same eager 
delight, which springs from the vivid knowledge acquired only by 
searching and successful experiment ; but it 1s experiment upon 
self, not that which develops the anatomical relations of the body, 
but that which lays open, by a beautiful process of excitation, the 
delicate machinery of the inner and unseen being; it is the yielding 
up of one’s native sentiment to the heavenly sway of the deepest 
melody, till its elements dissolve and combine in all the purest and 
most perfect forms of emotion. How palpable to the heart becomes 
its capacity of love, in all its endless modifications ; and how keenly 
brilliant to the imagination shine its own magic energies, when both 
are bathed, excited, dissolved within the limitless scope of deeply 
undulating music. 

To many individuals, perhaps, the imaginative, the purely intellec- 
tual character of the enjoyments which attention and susceptibility 
may extract from the scenes and agencies of Italy, is an objection. 
These characteristics are, indeed, at war with the ultra-utilitarian 
spirit of the age. Yet there is a vastness in that source of happl- 
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ness, denominated the zdeal, of which such cavillers are unaware. 
: Notwithstanding the capacity of suffering involved in a sensibility to 
this moral incitement, life would be almost bereft of interest were 
the fountains of imaginative enjoyment sealed to mortals. We 
! know not, nor, under the present condition of being, can we know, 
how delicately, yet universally, sentiment mingles with, and marks 
every pleasure of existence. Its commonest incidents, its familiar 
routine, not less than its exalted offices, insensibly imbibe and radiate 
| a spiritual colouring—an interest not their own, in which consists 
) the true secret of the delight they afford. 

| There are few countries better calculated to nourish and bring 
out the latent zdeal of existence than this, although here, as every 
where, its expansion must be aided. The great intellectual ten- 
r e dency of the legitimate influences of Italy is, indeed, to maintain 
the supremacy of taste, and to quicken the actions of the sentiments. if 
: In younger and more agitated communities, there is much to excite 
) a vigilant habit of observation, and develop native intelligence ; and 
: in scenes less environed by associations of almost universal interest, 
4 through a spirit of ambition or the bustling zeal of general enter- 
: prise, the mental powers are variously and often vigorously unfolded. | 
But in this, the absence of all occasion of immediate excitement from if 
the agitation of any one of the great elements of society, and the 
: comparatively narrow circle in which the machinery of commerce iy 
and government move, are circumstances which serve to exhibit in 
broad relief those more intimate relations, and less general, and 
therefore most interesting influences, with which human society if 
) abounds. 

) One is singularly uninterrupted, in the endeavour to brighten 
| into poetry the pathway of his being. He is undisturbed, nay, he | 
is not unfrequently encouraged by the atmosphere in which he lives. 
Tranquillity,—that pre-requisite to the enjoyment of a politica- " 
temperament,—clears the way, and beautiful forms in nature, 
glorious productions of art, a passionate social character, time-hall 
lowed associations, a melodious language, and the teeming presence 
of musical influences, are about him to feed the flame of that enthu- 
siasm which idealizes, and therefore enriches, human nature. 

There is, surely, ground for moral satisfaction in thus scanning, 
under the excitement of sympathy, the present scenes and intellec- 
tual influences of Italy. We stand among her ruins, eloquent of 
past greatness, and instinctively gaze around for a lingering ray of 
existing glory ; we contemplate with impatient sadness her palsied 
political being, and yearn to lose its memory in dwelling upon the 
tokens of mental prowess and imaginative expansion ; and these we 
find in the beauty and perfection of her literature and art. There 
is something singularly consolatory in thus tracing out a conserva- 
tive principle from amid the insignia of decay and prostration. 
There is something quickening to the love of humanity, something 
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which renews our faith in her progressive tendencies, in beholding 
the continuance, and feeling the power of an intellectual dominion, a 
heritage of mind, an empire over the heart, where the mere external 
sway of the political sceptre has been most sadly subverted. 

The manners and morals of Italy, like the same characteristics 
of other countries, are sometimes condemned, without discrimi- 
nation, even by intelligent as well as virtuous men. Yet not only 
should the general fact, that the intercourse of travellers is usually 
limited to the extreme exemplars of the population of a country be 
keptin view, in judging of character in Italy ; but it shouldalso be borne 
in mind that the choicest spirits of a nation, in such a political con- 
dition, are often found only in the shades of retirement at home, or 
enduring voluntary exile in a foreign land. ‘ Character,” says a 
distinguished authoress, ‘‘ is an instinct; it is more allied with 
nature than the understanding ; and yet circumstances alone give 
men the opportunity of developing it.” And to the sojourner in 
Italy, who marks the unfolding of this instinct, where it is most 
truly and natively developed, in that inner tabernacle of life, which 
we call home, will be revealed such qualities of humanity as are 
rarely, if ever known in equal freshness and beauty. The modern 
Italian character is far more intimately associated, in our minds, 
with the memory of acts and sympathies of rare urbanity and 
friendliness, than with the bye-way specimens of imposition and 
mendicity, with which travellers seem to delight in interlarding 
their journals. He who, in estimating character, attaches due im- 
portance to what have been philosophically denominated the affectire 
powers, will scarcely dwell desparingly upon the characteristics even 
of the present inhabitants of Italy. ‘They are, in truth, the children 
of feeling. And hence we find the uneducated peasantry and arti- 
zans appreciating and relishing, often most enthusiastically, the 
poetry and music of their country. The modification of Petrarch’s 
sonnets, and their becoming popular simply in an oral form, is a 
phenomenon explicable only on the ground of a national taste and 
enthusiasm. Nor have these general features ceased to be. Al- 
though “ silent rows the songless gondolier,” the stanzas of Tasso 
are not forgotten in Venice, nor does Ariosto cease to amuse the 
crowd on the Mole at Naples. If, therefore, one who mixes with 
the multitude, adapting himself sufficiently to their temperament 
and modes of expression, who goes with them to the opera and the 
festival, and especially is brought near them in the family, fails to 
discover and feel a remarkable degree of the pure spirit of human 
brotherhood, such as shall impress his heart and win him from his 
prejudices, we think his experience must be singularly unfortunate. 

‘There is often a rich and perfect susceptibility in the Italian 
female character, without any great depth of sentiment ; there is 4 
spirit of affectionate kindness, but its extension is seemingly a kind 
of constitution] habit; there is a pride without true dignity, and 
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an open, playful, genuine nature, which yet we are almost per- 
suaded, but for undoubted evidence, to brand as habitual affectation. 
Let one imagine loveliness combined with unrestrained and unre- 
strainable spirit, illumined with passionate feeling, and seconded by 
a language whose very accents are poetic, and a manner frank, and 
from its intrinsic peculiarities interesting, and he may have a faint 
conception of an Italian beauty. Let him portray to himself a vivid 
and restless imagination, over whose magic-working energies no 
moral controul presides, and into whose brilliant images no meditative 
colouring enters, an intellect too active and inconstant for intense 
or elevated action, a heart exquisitely alive to every faint impression 
of sympathy and love ; in a word, a spirit ardent, unchastened by 
the perfect sentiment of religion, unnerved by the holy sinews of 
Christian principle, and yet glowing, restless and energetic, and he 
may arrive at an inadequate, but not incorrect idea of a species of 
female character in Italy. 

Let it ever be remembered, in view of the present moral and 
social condition of Italy, how early the “ fatal gift of a beautiful 
country” provoked those predatory incursions which have so de- 
spoiled her shores, and neutralized her nationality. How often 
have the glittering ranks of an invading host gleamed, like a me- 
teor of ill omen, amid the mists of that mountain barrier, which 
nature has interposed between her favourite land and the surround- 
ing nations ! 


Queen 





Art. XIII.— Three Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern Australia, 
with Descriptions of the recently explored Region of Australia Feliz, 
and of the present Colony of New South Wales. By Masor T. L. 
Mircueut, F.G.S. and M.R.G.S. Surveyor-General. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: T. and W. Boone. 1838. 

THESE volumes, together with Polack’s on New Zealand, and Alex- 

ander’s Expedition into the Interior of Africa, all noticed in our 

present number, impress the mind with a deep sense of the extent 
and magnitude of territory that is opening up as theatres for the 
exercise of British enterprize, and of the multitudes of human beings 
still in a savage or natural condition upon whom, it is to be hoped, 
civilization will, at no very distant period, benignly operate. We 
cannot, however, but fear that the vigilance of the wise and good, 
such as constitute the ‘* Aborigines’ Protection Society” recently 
established, and already showing proofs of vigour and earnest acti- 
vity, will be, along with that of a paternal government, largely and 
frequently called for, in relation to those nations, remembering some 
of the fruits of former colonization, and judging of the cupidity and 
the rashness even of those adventurers who profess to be Christians. 
But without allowing ourselves to run into a subject which we have 
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lately had an opportunity to consider at length, let us turn to Major 
Mitchell’s volumes, and direct attention to the important addition 
he has made to our knowledge as a geographical discoverer. 

The expeditions, as stated in the title of the work, which our 
author conducted and has more particularly described, during which 
the discoveries in question were effected, were three; each and all 
of them furnishing extremely interesting occasions for the exercise 
and display of the Surveyor-General’s professional knowledge, as 
well as the sagacity, experience, and scientific attainments necessar 
to an accomplished traveller. The first was towards the north from 
the colony of New South Wales, which, although extending in 
length to four degrees, and not much less in breadth at some parts, 
has become too confined for the rapidly increasing population, and 
was undertaken, in consequence of the vague and false reports, as it 
turned out, of a runaway convict. This man to gain time, as may 
be presumed, and to escape from a capital punishment, which, how- 
ever, he eventually suffered, had said, that to the north was a large 
river, by which he had twice reached the sea. This expedition was 
also unfortunate in another respect, being prematurely checked in 
consequence of a party that were coming up with supplies having 
been cut off by the natives. The route taken on the second occasion 
was more to the westward, in expectation to find several rivers falling 
into the Darling. But the natives also caused the adventurers to 
relinquish this undertaking before its entire purpose was completed. 
The third journey, which at first took a westerly direction, and then 
proceeded towards the south of the interior, was the most important 
in its results. It was among other things discovered during this 
last expedition that the Darling, the Lochlan, and the Murrumbidgee 
joined the Murray on the northern side. Several streams were also 
found to fall into the same great river from the south; and, at 
length, after tracing its upward course for a long way, the travellers 
arrived not only at a terra incognita, but one that has drawn forth 
the Major’s ecstatic description, as being a very Paradise, and fully 
deserving of being named 4ustralia Felix. Here a rich soil, an 
undulating surface, genial climate, numerous streams, beautifully 
wooded and diversified scenes, and a variety of spontanecus produc- 
tions, render the region as inviting as an immense continuity of 
English parks and pleasure grounds would be. Nor can the reader 
suspect the Major of exaggeration, when his experience, his profes- 
sional eye, and his specific descriptions are considered ; so that for 
future European settlers we may regard Australia the Happy 38 
offering one of the most enticing and interesting localities that have 
ever been discovered. This beautiful region commences at the 
141st degree of East longitude, extends northwards to the river 
Bayungun, is bounded on the East by the Pacific, and on the West 
by a mountain range, and immense inland plains. 

In the course of his journeys and his discoveries, Major Mitchell 
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surveyed and describes the geology, the botany, the zoology, and 
the geography of several hundred miles in breadth of the regions 
that surround the colony of New South Wales as at present out- 
lined ; although the imaginary or natural boundaries of the province 
have begun to be extensively crossed by the increasing population 
in search of pasture ground. As described by our author the occu- 
pied territory consists of sandy plains and rugged mountains, the 
spots capable of profitable cultivation being but partial and scattered. 
Then as to the regions beyond the colony which the Major surveyed 
for the first time, with the exception of Australia Felix, desolate 
sandstone plains, wastes, flats soft in the rainy season, but parched 
at other times, and occasional high grounds, are intermingled. For 
months there is where these features prevail such a deficiency of 
moisture that the ground cracks and presents large gaps ; and even 
the channels of rivers become dry, with the exception of the Murray. 
During the rainy seasons these rivers that are so variable leave 
proofs of mighty floods which overflow the banks, forming large 
lagoons and even extensive lakes. The periodical rivers also were 
so shallow as not to be navigable, not even for any great distance, 
by the small boats which the explorers carried with them. It will 
thus be seen that in the districts where such features and facts 
occur, great obstacles exist to anything like a speedy colonization, 
excepting an occupation of scattered grazing grounds, and in such 
places where water may be always procured. A perusal of the pre- 
sent volumes, indeed, will show that among the toils, privations, 
and dangers encountered by the explorers, nothing was more dread- 
ful or severe than what arose from thirst and the frequent difficulty 
of getting water to quench it. 

Having now in a general way indicated the extent and nature of 
Major Mitchell’s territorial discoveries, we proceed to cite a num- 
ber of more particular statements, one subject, as is natural and 
proper, not yet pointedly alluded to by us, viz., Man—man in his 
savage and naked state, being the great object of our curiosity ; for 
of our species, in the condition mentioned, these volumes furnish an 
exceedingly striking picture. We shall not abide by any consecu- 
tive arrangement as observed in our author’s work, but string 
together some of the passages and notices which such an enlightened 
pioneer has supplied, and as catch our rapid glance. 

First of all, however, it is proper to state that the Surveyor- 
General’s accounts and pictures must convince every person who 
peruses his book that the aborigines of Australia, at least those 
found in the interior, are by no means the gross, degraded, irra- 
tional race in the scale of human nature, that has been taken for 
granted, or that the natives on the borders of the continent, result- 
ing probably from severer circumstances, have shown themselves. 
We find many of the individuals,and several of the tribes described by 
our author, to be active, ingenous, and intelligent, according to their 
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opportunities, and certainly susceptible of improvement. They not 
only possess arts which display considerable invention, but observe 
customs which seem to be the offspring of reflection, and perform 
works that indicate forethought. We should say they are fine 
savages, taking their external shape, and bearing, their dexterity, 
their bravery, their habits of endurance, and their manners into 
view. They not only climb trees, by forming notches and taking 
advantage of them by their fingers and toes, with wonderful acti- 
vity, but they can track an enemy with the sagacity of an American 
Indian. They dig with a kind of spade for roots ; and the root of 
a species of rush, in fact, after being peeled, dried, and twisted so 
as to loosen the fibres and extract a gluten, is said to surpass in 
sweetness and lightness the produce of wheat. Their nets are de- 
scribed as equal to those of Europe, and these snares they suspend 
between trees to catch birds, while their females, by means ofa 
moveable dam of long twisted grass, clear a stream of its finny 
tenants. Here is another method of fishing :— 


“ The king stood erect in his bark canoe, while nine young men, with 
short spears, went up the river, and as many down the river, until, ata 
signal from him, they all dived into it, and returned towards him, alter- 
nately swimming and diving: these divers transfixing the fish under water, 
and throwing them on the bank. Others on the river brink speared the 
fish, when thus inclosed, as they appeared among the weeds. In this 
manner they speared, with astonishing despatch, some enormous cod (Peel’s 
perch): but the largest were struck by the chief from his canoe, with a 
long barbed spear. The death of the fish, in their practised hands, was 


almost instantaneous, and caused by merely holding them by the tail, with 
the gills immersed.” 


Then as to the construction of their canoes and the manner of 
managing them, we are told— 


“‘ These vessels were of the simplest construction—so slight, indeed, that 
it seemed to us singular enough how a man could float in one, for it was 
merely a sheet of bark, with a little clay at each end; yet there was a fire 
besides in each, the weather being then very cold. A native, when in one 
of these canoes, stands erect, and propels it with the short spear he uses in 
fishing. With each end of this he strikes the water alternately, on each 
side of the canoe, and thus glides very rapidly along.” 


When swimming they keep themselves nearly upright and gene- 
rally the back foremost, making their way with great rapidity. 
The streams are often muddy, hot, or brackish ; but they scratch a 
hole in the sand on the margin, by which means they obtain filtered 
water. They discover the nests of bees by fixing by means of gum 
some light down to one of the little winged labourers, and then follow- 
ing it and keeping the aerial voyager in sight, they are conducted to 
a treasure of honey. Allusion has been made to the use they can 
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make of their toes, which is acquired by their climbing trees and other 
processes extraordinary to persons accustomed to wear shoes. 
Take some examples :— 


‘With their toes they gather fresh-water mussels from the muddy bot- 
tom of rivers or lagoons, ang the heaps of these shells beside their old fire- 
places, which are numerous, shew that this shell-fish is the daily food of, at 
least, the gins and children. In their attempts to steal from us, their toes 
were much employed. They would tread softly on any article, seize it 
with their toes, pass it up the back, or between the arm and side, and so 
conceal it in the armpit, or between the beard and throat.” 


The Major speaks generally in the following terms of these naked 
savages :— 


‘‘ My experience enables me to speak in the most favourable terms of the 
aborigines, whose degraded position in the midst of the white population 
affords no just criterion of their merits. ‘The quickness of apprehension of 
those in the interior was very extraordinary, for nothing in all the compli- 
cated adaptations we carried with us either surprised or puzzled them. 
They are never awkward; on the contrary, in manners and general intel- 
ligence, they appear superior to any class of white rustics that I have seen. 
Their powers of mimicry seem extraordinary ; and their shrewdness shines 
even through the medium of imperfect language, and renders them, in 
general, very agreeable companions.” 


Our author repeatedly notices proofs of quickness and intelligence 
on the part of these aboriginal people. But we now extract a fine 


picture of a man unconstrained by civilized habits and free as the 
wind :— 


“ As 1 was reconnoitring the ground for a camp, I observed a native on 
the opposite bank, and without being seen by him, I stood awhile to watch 
the habits of a savage man ‘at home.’ His hands were ready to seize, his 
teeth to eat, any living thing; his step, light and noiseless as that of a 
shadow, gave no intimation of his approach; his walk suggested the idea 
of the prowling of a beast of prey. Every little tract or impression left on 
the earth by the lower animals caught his keen eye ; but the trees over- 
head chiefly engaged his attention. Deep in the hollow earth of some of 
the upper branches was still hidden, as it seemed, the opossum on which 
he was to dine. The wind blew cold and keenly through the lofty trees on 
the river margin, yet that broad brawny savage was entirely naked. Had 
I been unarmed, I had much rather have met a lion than that sinewy biped ; 
but I was on horseback with pistols in my holsters, a broad river was flow- 
ing between us, and I overlooked him from a high bank, and J ventured to 
disturb his meditations with aloud halloo; he then stood still, looked at 
‘Me for about a minute, and then retired with that easy, bounding kind of 
step, which may be termed a running walk, exhibiting an unrestrained 
facility of movement, apparently incompatible with dress of any kind. It 
1s in bounding lightly, at such a pace, that with the additional aid of the 
*wammerah,’ the aboriginal native can throw his spear with sufficient force 
and velocity to kill the emu or kangaroo, even when at their speed.” 
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Again, when speaking of one of the guides on a journey, it ig 
stated, 


“ His walk was extremely light and graceful ; his shoulders were neatly 
knit, and the flowing luxuriance of his locks was restrained by a bit of 
half-inch cord, the two ends hanging, like a double queue, half way down 
his back. He was followed by his gin (wife) and a child, which, although 
it was old enough to walk, she generally carried on her. back.” 


A picture of affection and fidelity will come in here properly, and 


heighten the sympathy of our readers in regard to these children of 
the wilderness :— 


«A fire was burning near the water, and at it sat a Black child of about 
seven or eight years old, quite blind. All the others had fled save one poor 
little girl stillyounger ; who, notwithstanding the appearance of such s 
beings as we must have seemed to her, and the terror of those who fled, 
had nevertheless lingered about the bushes, and at length took her seat 
behind the blind boy. A large supply of the balyan root lay beside them, 
and a dog, so lean as scarcely to be able to stand, drew his feeble bod 
close up beside the two children, as if desirous to defend them, They 
formed indeed a miserable group; exhibiting, nevertheless, instances of 
affection and fidelity creditable both to the human and canine species.” 


Then what shall be said of the privations and vicissitudes to 
which these children of untamed nature are exposed from their birth, 
and of the consequent hardihood, as described in our next extract? 


“ At this camp, where we lay shivering for want of fire, the different 
habits of the aborigines and us, strangers from the north, were strongly 
contrasted. On that freezing night, the natives stripped off all their 
clothes (their usual custom) previous to lying down in the open air, their 
bodies being doubled round a few burning reeds. We could not under- 
stand how they bore the cold thus naked, when the earth was white with 
hoar frost; and they were equally at a loss to know how we could sleep in 
our tents without having a bit of fire beside us, to keep our bodies warm. 
For the support of animal heat, fire and smoke are almost as necessary to 
them as clothes are to us; andthe naked savage is not without some 
reason on his side, for, with fire to warm his body, he has all the comfort he 
ever knows; whereas we require both fire and clothing, and can, therefore, 
have no conception of the intensity of enjoyment imparted to the naked 
body of a savage by the glowing embrace of a cloud of smoke in winter, or 
in summer the luxury of a bath, which he may enjoy in any pool, when not 
content with the refreshing breeze that fans his sensitive body during the 
intense heat. Amidst all this exposure, the skin of the Australian native 
remains as smooth and soft as velvet; and it is not improbable, that the 
obstructions of drapery would constitute the greatest of his objections, i 
such a climate, to the permanent adoption of a civilized life.” 


And who will say that the boldness, the quickness, and the reso- 
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lution of a hero was not displayed by him who figures in the follow- 
ing sketch :— 


« AsI approached a fresh tract, I saw a kangaroo, which sat looking at 
my horse until we were very near it; and I was asking Woods whether he 
thought we could manage to carry it back if I shot it, when my horse sud- 
denly pricking his ears, drew my attention toa native, apparently also intent 
on the kangaroo, having two spears on his shoulder. On perceiving me, 
he stood and stared fora moment ; then, taking one step back and swinging 
his right arm in the air, he poised one of his spears, and stood stretched out in 
an attitude tothrow. He was a tall man, covered with pipe-clay ; and his 
position of defiance then, as he could never have before seen a horse, was 
manly enough. I could not retire at that moment, although most anxious 
to avoid a quarrel with the natives. I therefore galloped my horse at 
him ; which had the desired effect, for he immediately turned, and dis- 
appeared at a dog-trot among the bushes. I gained a convenient cover by 
going forward, which enabled me to retire upon the river without seeming 
to turn, as I in fact did, to avoid further collision with the natives at so great 
a distance from the party.” 


In relation to some of the customs of these aborigines, the follow- 
ing present proofs not only of contrivance, but of some sort of 
belief of a superstitious nature, or, in other words, of observances 
that are inconsistent with a total insensibility to aught but animal 
emotions :— 


“ At this spot we found a very small bower of twigs, only large enough 
to contain a child; the floor was hollowed out, and filled with dry leaves 
and feathers, and the ground around had been cut smooth; several bows 
having also been bent over it, so as to be fixed in the ground at both ends. 
The whole seemed connected with some mystic ceremony of the aborigines ; 
but which the male natives with us could not explain. The gins, however, 
on being questioned, said it was usual to prepare such a bower for the re- 
ception of a new-born child.” 


Again :— 


‘“‘ As we passed a burial-ground, called by them ‘ Milmeridien,’ I rode 
to examine it ;and in doing so I remarked, that these natives scarcely 
lifted up their heads when they passed through it, but continued, although 
I remained there for half an hour, after which I found them waiting for me 
at about a mile further on. This burying-ground was a fairy-like spot, in 
the midst of a scrub of dropping acacias. It was an extensive space, laid 
out in little walks, which were narrow and smooth, as if intended only for 
* sprites.’ All these ran in gracefully curved lines, and enclosed the heaving 
heaps of reddish earth, which contrasted finely with the acacias and dark 
Casuarine around. Others gilt with moss shot far into the recesses of the 
bush, where slight traces of still more ancient graves proved the antiquity 
of these simple but touching records of humanity : with all our art we could 


do no more for the dead than these poor savages had done.” 
* . * * . 
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*‘On a corner of the plain, just as we approached the land of reedy 
hollows, I perceived at some distance a large, lonely hut, of peculiar 
construction, and accordingly rode to examine it. On approaching jt, | 
observed that it was closed on every side, the materials consisting of poles 
and iarge sheets of bark, and that it stood in the centre of a plot of bare 
earth of considerable extent, which was enclosed by three small ridges, 
the surface within the artificial area having been made very level and 
smooth. I had little doubt that this was a tomb ; but on looking through 
a crevice, I perceived that the floor of the hut was covered with a bed of 
rushes, that had been recently occupied. On removing a piece of bark 
and lifting the rushes, I perceived, on thursting my sabre into the hollow 
loose earth under them, that this bed covered a grave. Tommy Came- 
first who was with me, at first pronounced it to be the work of a White 
man; but by the time I had finished a sketch of it, the widow had hailed 
him from the woods, telling him that it was a grave; after which I could 
not prevail on him to approach it. I carefully replaced the bark, anxious 
that no disturbance of the repose of the tomb should accompany the prints 
of the White man’s feet. I afterwards learnt from the widow, that the 
rushes within that solitary tomb were actually the nightly bed of some 
near relative or friend of the deceased, (most frequently a brother,) and 
that the body was thus watched and attended in the grave, through the 
process of corruption, or, as Piper interpreted her account, until no flesh 
remains on the bones,‘ and then he yan; t.e. goes away!’ No fire, the 
constant concomitant of other places of shelter, had ever been made in 
that solitary hut, the abode alike of the living and the dead, although 
recent remains of several fires appeared on the heath outside.” 


The Surveyor-General for the most part speaks favourably of the 
natives, and there is reason for believing that had a man of inferior 
character, attainments, and experience been employed in his stead, 
we should, had he with equal minuteness recorded his doings and 
observations, have heard a very different story to that which is now 
before us. There would in all likelihood have been much of harsh- 
ness and rashness on the part of the explorers, instead of gentle- 
ness, forbearance, kindness, and generosity. But even as it was, 
we have some deplorable events to notice; such, indeed, as seem to 
be inseparable from the accomplishment of the objects and ends 
contemplated in the Major’s expeditions ; for there was bloodshed 
and loss of life both on the side of the whites and the savages. 
The question then is, who were the instigators, the prime cause, 
and the perpetrators of these atrocities ? 

We have in noticing generally the objects and results of each of 
the three expeditions, mentioned that the first was interrupted in 
consequence of a party having been entirely cut off who were coming 
up with supplies. The sufferers in this case were all convicts, and 
who were the aggressors or most to blame in this affray cannot ap- 
pear. During the second journey the natives also exhibited hostile 
feelings, when a skirmish taking place, several of the savages were 
shot, after which the Major determined on returning, seeing that 
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he was surrounded by infuriated tribes. A third effort was made, 
which was followed by many important results, in so far as the 
object of the whites was concerned : but even on this occasion there 
are sad events to detail; for the very tribe which had before suf- 
fered so severely, hearing that the white strangers were once more 
resuming their exploratory efforts, journeyed several hundred miles 
to encounter them and cut them off. An engagement was the con- 
sequence, when a greater number of the natives were slain than 
before, which taught them such a lesson as thereafter afforded the 
discoverers quietness and safety. Let us hear how the Major talks 


of this lesson :— 


“ Much as I regretted the necessity for firing upon these savages, and 
little as the men might have been justifiable under other circumstances for 
firing upon any body of men without orders, I could not blame them much 
on this occasion, duly considering the circumstances, for the result was the 
permanent deliverance of the party from imminent danger. The men 
composing it were liable to be exposed, in-their turns, singly, when follow- 
ing the cattle, which often unavoidably strayed far from the camp during 
the night ; and former experience had, in my mind, rendered the death of 
some of these mencertain. I was, indeed, satisfied that this collision had 
been brought about inthe most providential manner ; for it was probable 
that, from my regard for the aborigines, I might otherwise have postponed 
my orders to fire longer than might have been consistent with the safet 
of allmy men. Such was the fate of the barbarians, whoa year before 
had commenced hostilities by attacking treacherously a small body of 
strangers, who, had they been sent from heaven, could not have done more 
to minister to their wants than they did then, nor endured more for the 
sake of peace and good-will. ‘The men had then been compelled to fire 
upen them in their own defence, at the risk of my displeasure. The hos- 
tility of these savages had then prevented me from dividing my party, and 
obliged me to retire sooner from the Darling that I might otherwise have 
done. It now appeared that they had discovered this, judging from their 
conduct on this occasion ; and, unappalled by the effects of fire-arms, to 
which they were no longer strangers, they had boastingly invaded the 
haunts of other tribes, more peaceably disposed than themselves, with the 
avowed object of meeting and attacking us. They had persisted in follow- 
ing us with such bundles of spears as we had never seen on other occasions, 
and were on the alert to kill any stragglers; having already, as they 
acknowledged, killed two of our cattle.” 


Major Mitchell charges the natives, in reference to the distress- 
ing events above noticed,with treachery, cruelty, and savage revenge. 
He says, ‘‘ they had no room for any suspicion of danger from us.” 
But let us look a little closer to the matter, and we may find, first, 
that the explorers themselves sought out the occasions in which 
these fatal occurrences took place ; that, secondly, they were unin- 
vited and intruders ; and that, thirdly, according to our author’s 
own testimony, the natives have much to dread, even ruin and de- 
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struction as a people, from the advancement and encroachments of 
the whites. He says,— 


“ No reflecting man can witness the quickness and intelligence of the 
aborigines as displayed in their instant comprehension of our numerous 
appliances, without feelings of sympathy. He must perceive that these 
people cannot be so obtuse as not to anticipate, in the advance of such a 
powerful race, the extirpation of their own, in a country which barely 
affords to them the means of existence. Such must be the conclusion in 
their minds, although it is to be hoped that the results of our invasion 
may be different; and that if these savage people do not learn habits of 


industry, a breed of wild cattle may, at least, compensate them for the 
loss of the kangarvo and opossum.” 


The implacable opposition of these aborigines towards the 
whites, their extreme repugnance to the personal restraints which 
civilization imposes upon individuals of them, as has often been at- 
tested, the simple fact that the kangaroo and other animals essential 
to their subsistence disappear wherever sheep and cattle are intro- 
duced, nay, the circumstances that the stockmen pursue the kan- 
garoo merely for its skin with impunity, while, if a native kill a stray 
sheep, summary punishment follows the act, are surely sufficient to 
awaken a quick-minded and intelligent race to a sense of imminent 
danger. And when so awakened and alive, what are they to do in 
self-defence, for self-protection? Physical resistance is what a civi- 
lized nation would exert in such a case, and diplomacy, which when 
employed by savages according to their lights is called cunning, trea- 
chery, and revenge. We admit that Major Mitchell’s situation was. 
a trying and critical one, and that consistent with the fulfilment of 
his mission he acted with discretion and prudence. But the con- 
clusion cannot be avoided, that he had no right, according to the 
only laws which the aborigines could comprehend, to go amongst 
them, and that though the final probable extirpation of the race like 
that of other nations in similar circumstances, which is fast accom- 
plishing, be an inscrutable ordinance of Providence, yet, we must 
add that the instruments by which this mysterious event is brought 
about have seldom been guiltless, but on the other hand like the 
earthquake or the tornado, the evil precursors of gracious ends. 

We shall conclude with a few paragraphs descriptive of the 


approach to the earthly Paradise discovered by the Major, and of 
some of its particular features :— 


‘The party moved forward in the direction of Mount Hope, and 
leaving the hill on the left, continued towards Pyramid Hill, where we 
encamped at about three-quarters of a mile from its base. We were 
under no restraint now in selecting a camp, from any scarcity of water 
or grass, for every hollow in the plains contained some water, and grass 
grew everywhere. The strips of wood which diversified the country 4 
seen from the hills, generally enclosed a hollow with polygonum bushes, 
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but without any marks of ever having had any water in them; although 
it may be presumed that in very wet seasons it must lodge there, as in so 
many canals ; and this, indeed, seemed to me to be acountry where canals 
would answer well, not so much, perhaps, for inland navigation, as for 
the better distribution of water over a fertile country, enclosed as this is 
by: copious rivers.” 

r * * * * * * 

« After travelling throuhg a little bitof scrub, we descended onone of the 
most beautiful spots I ever saw; the turf, the woods, and the banks of the 
littlestream which murmured through the vale, hadso much the appearance 
of a well-kept park, that I felt loth to break it by the passage of our carte 
wheels. Proceeding for a mile and a half along this rivulet through a 
valley wholly of the same description, we at length encamped on a flat of 
rich earth nearly quite black, and where the anthistiria grew in greater 
luxuriance than I had ever before witnessed in Australian grass. The 
earth seemed to surpass in richness any that I had seen in New South 
Wales, and I was even tempted to bring away a specimen of it.’’ 

* * * * * * 

« At two miles on this day’s journey we crossed a deep running 
stream. The height of its banks above water was twelve feet, and they 
were covered with a rich sward, the course of the stream being to the 
westward. The land along the margins of this stream was as good as 
that we were now accustomed to see everywhere around us, so that it 
was no longer necessary to note the goodness or beauty of any place in 
particular.” | 

** * * * * * 

“ We had at length discovered a country ready for the immediate recep- 

tion of civilized man, and fit to become one of the great nations of the 


_ earth. Unencumbered with too much wood, yet possessing enough for 


all purposes, with an exuberant soil under a temperate climate, bounded 
by the sea-coast and mighty rivers, and watered abundantly by streams 
from lofty mountains, this highly-interesting region lay before me with 
all its features new and untouched as they fell from the hand of the 
Creator. Of these Eden, it seemed that I was only the Adam; and it 
was indeed a sort of Paradise to me, permitted thus to be the first to 
explore its mountains and streams, to behold its scenery, to investigate its 
geological character, and finally, by my survey, to develop those natural 
advantages all still unknown to the civilized world, but yet certain to 
become at no distant date of vast importance to a new people.” 


The Major seems to have been accompanied by some able assist- 
ants, one of whom was Mr. Cunningham in the botanical depart- 
ment,{who was unfortunately killed by certain natives with;whom he 
had purposed to pass the night. 

Altogether the work, containing the results and descriptions of the 
“Three Expeditions,” is one of uncommon importance and value, 
while it is full of extraordinary interest, taking scenery, incidents, 
and man into account,—the convict character being among the 
author’s most striking developments. Plates and plans clearly 
illustrate many passages. 
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Art. XIV.—China Opened. By the Rev. C. Gurziarr. 2 Voli. 
London: Smith and Elder. 1838. 


Ir is sometimes disparagingly thrown in the teeth of Modern Chris. 
tian Missionaries that, considering their number and the extent of 
ground they have occupied and traversed, they have added maryel- 
lously little to secular knowledge,—that the arts, sciences, and even, 
general literature have derived from them com aratively few 1 impor; 
tant contributions. Jt has also been alleged that in the respect 
alluded to the Protestants cannot compete with the Jesuits, who ig 
past times engaged in similar adventures. We do not attempt to, 
decide upon the rival pretensions or claims now mentioned ; but; 
we must be allowed to state, that though the great calls of religious. 
ministration upon the Missionary’ s time and exertions, when,cop-. 
sidered together with his exile from enlightened society and the i 
stores of learning, must generally be a bar to the pursuit of secular; 
studies and the culture of the higher accomplishments that adorn, 
many in European empires and cities, yet we have in our Careys, our 
Morrisons, and many other Missionary champions, no mean array of. 
names to which literature, at least, must be permanently indebted, | 
Mr. Gutzlaff is not the last or most insignificant in this list, as all’ 
who are acquainted with modern Missionary enterprize, especially. 

in the East, do know. Indeed what he published a few years ag 
relative to the history of that almost hermetically sealed empire, + - 
China, will henceforth be regarded as one of the greatest and best» 
contributions that have during the present prolific century been 
added to our knowledge of the Celestials. 

It does not appear to us, however, that Mr. Gutzlaff by the’ 
present publication has gathered much that is entirely new or any 
thing particularly important in regard to the field which, by the title’ 
of the work, he professes to have “‘ Opened.” The “ Display of 
the Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manufactures, . 
Commerce, Religion, Jurisprudence, &c. of the Chinese Empire,’ 
as given out, amounts to little more than what considerable time 
and care might enable any one to compile ; the author’s earlier pro- 
ductions themselves, and other sources that may easily be arrived 
at, furnishing almost all the materials here collected. Besides, we 
cannot say much in praise either of the arrangement or the conden-" 
sation of these materials. Tobe sure the author, from his lengthened 
and peculiar opportunities, does give frequent notices in a style 
which manifestly have been derived from his personal observation 
and experience, and a few descriptions of what must be new to his 
European readers. Still, it is but of the outskirts of China, and. 
these of a limited extent, that he can speak positively ; although we, 
admit that of no other great empire or division of the world can; 
small samples be supposed to be so illustrative of the whole. We: 
do not blame the author for having told us so little that is new. ;.wes: 
only wish that for his own literary credit he had not troubled him- 
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self with so much that is old and worn bare; and then one eighth 
part of his book would have sufficed to contain all that he had to say. 
In his own peculiar field, viz. that of Christianizing the Chinese, 
we may be sure that no one laments more deeply than himself that 
he has so little of a satisfactory nature to communicate. The pro- 
s which the Protestant missionaries have made in converting 
Chinese idolaters to the true faith must be very small, when one of 
its most zealous and experienced ministers has so little in the way 
of facts to comfort himself and his readers with on the subject. 
What may be the amount of seed that is sown by religious tracts 
and the other jealously watched ministrations of the Missionaries, or 
how soon fruit may spring from these means, we will not venture to 
calculate. In the meanwhile there is a dark and dreary waste to the 
eye of the Christian philanthropist, who turns his attention to China. 
As to the actual and prevalent religious creeds which occupy and 
bind down in mental and moral bondage the hundreds of millions 
of our species who are subject to the Chinese government, Mr. 
Gutzlaffhas many particulars to repeat, or more fully than before to 
narrate. Of one sect, the Triads, some strange things are told, 
which illustrate forcibly the strength and daring of systematic or 
cunningly organized combinations, or of any sort of freemasonry. 
Speaking of the association now named, he says, its object— 


“Isto stand all, for one man, whether in a good or bad cause, and 
especially to be firm in their resistance to government. Not satisfied 
with protecting themselves, the sectaries invade the property of others, 
and levy a tax upon their helpless countrymen, whenever they are in 
power, and can brave the magistrate. They are capable of perpetrating 
any atrocious act, if it suits their views, and are always ready to cloak 
their crimes, under the amiable appellation of patriotism. Their assem- 
blies are held at midnight in churchyards, or retired places in the moun- 
tains. Here a fire is lighted, before which they perform their prostrations, 
and by drinking each other’s blood, swear the oath of fealty. They dis- 
own the worship of idols, pay no regard in their fraternities to surnames, 
and establish amongst themselves brotherhoods, at the head of which the 
great brother, aschief, presides. The orgies of initiation have something 
very shocking in themselves, and the newly initiated must perform an in- 
violable oath of secrecy at the point of the sword. During their nocturnal 
meetings, of which the writer was once a witness, they exercise them- 
selves in the use of the sword, and pike, and gymnastics. Being gene- 
rally men of very dissolute habits, they indulge very freely in pleasures, 
and if they want the means, the money must be raised by an act of vio- 
lence upon an unsuspecting victim. The oo mystery of their creed 
Consists in the explanation of some unintelligible symbols, in which the 


number three—three powers, three virtues, three determinations, is in- 

variably traced. Deadly hatred against the Tatar dynasty, is the very 

badge of this association, and daring their characteristic. They have 

signs by which they make themselves known to each other, and are bound 

in duty to give mutual assistance. ‘They are narrowly watched by their 
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superiors. The name of freemasons, given to them, is more on account 
of their outward customs, than their habits.—They stand charged with 
an attack upon the imperial palace, in 1813, the fraternity having then 
gotten the upper hand in the northern provinces, because Kea-king was 
generally hated, and they were looked upon as the deliverers of their 
country. Though they did not succeed in their endeavour to assassinate 
the monarch, and though many of the leaders were decapitated, they soon 
regained strength in other provinces. Im Keang-se, for instance, they 
inspired the magistrates with such fear, that none of them would under- 
take to prosecute them, whilst they were discovered at one of their meet. 
ings at Macao, in the English churchyard. On this occasion, more than 
3000 persons were imprisoned by the governor of Kwang-tunk, but it 
was found that few respectable personages had joined this body. But 
they are not to be put down by a single misfortune or discovery; on the 
contrary, they soon regain their strength. Men of desperate fortunes, 
who have nothing to lose, but all to gain, from combination, will never be 
loath to join this body, because their interest is thus promoted. In some 
districts, especially the more remote and mountainous ones, they maintain 
their influence unrestrained, being always ready to pounce upon their 
neighbours and to take from them their property.” 


When, or if ever, this desperate and resolute society is to dethrone 
the present Emperor, and to reduce or extirpate his dynasty, no man 
can predict ; but it seems that the Triads are not the only people 
whom speculators have appointed to distract and destroy the enor- 
mous empire of the Mantchews. The vicinity of the British in 
India, and our general commercial interests, it is thought by some, 
may produce a collision, when the ‘ wooden walls,” our warlike 
prowess, and our exhaustless means of annoyance and conquest, may 
very speedily humble the proud and bragging Celestials. The 
Russian Autocrat, again, is supposed to have an eye towards the 
same considerable addition to his present possessions, as if he had 
not enough to do, though helped by Lord Londonderry, to govern 
and keep together the pretty slice which he has got. But to ripe 
and fareseeing politicians we leave these matters; while, to shew 
how secure the Chinese continue in their ignorance and self-import- 
ance, we will cite a passage from the work before us, it may be for 
the benefit of geographers and geometricians :— 


“ The orthodox tenet, that the earth is a square, likewise contributed 
towards retarding the progress of the geography of the country. It would 
have been exceedingly profane to constructa map without the four seas, and 
the Middle Kingdomsurrounded with paltry islands. The writer hasinhis 
possession a chart which was lately published by order of the Emperor; 
it presents a gorgeous picture of China; places Africa, Russia, and Eng- 
land in the north-western corner, as some bits of islands, separated’ by 
narrow straits.” : : 


It may convey some idea of the unchangeable character, institu’ 
tions, and doctrines of the Chinese when we state that the same 
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geographical disposal of the earth and its kingdoms, is but a copy 
or following out of the charts of Yu, who is believed by the nation 
to have been its monarch soon after the Deluge. There are some 
remarkable things about this chart, as given out by the believers in 
it, and as reported by our author :— 


« Not long after the Deluge, the celebrated founder of the Hea dynasty, 
Yu, as we are informed in the Shoo-king, had the empire surveyed, and 
engraved the maps of the nine districts into which he divided it upon nine 
brazen vessels, which were kept in the palace as a palladium of the empire. 
The map is still extant; though exceedingly rude and imperfect, it 
furnishes us with some ideas of ancient China, just emerged from the 
Deluge, and still partly suffering under the dreadful consequences of this 
calamity. The course of the rivers,and even the outline of the coast, 
differs widely from its present formation, and though we allowa great 
share to inaccuracy and ignorance, we are nevertheless tempted to believe 
that the physical situation of China has undergone considerable changes 
during the lapse of 3,000 years. It is rather remarkable, that the division 
of the country made by Yu was instituted with the view of levying taxes 
in a proper manner, and regulated according to the natural productions 
of each district.” 


Certainly Mr. Gutzlaff keeps within bounds, and shows that he 
would not rashly venture on uttering a strong opinion when he tells 
us, that, according to Yu’s map and the belief of the modern 
Chinese, the occurrence and a survey so soon after the Flood having 
been instituted with the view of facilitating the levying of taxes, is 
rather remarkable. 

Among the beautiful manufactures of the Chinese, that of por- 
celain, as conducted at King-te-ching, deserves our author’s par- 
ticular description. It is as follows :— 


“ The materials of which the porcelain is made, are two different kinds 
of stone, the pe-tun-tsae, and Kaou-lin; the latter of a whitish, the former 
of a greenish cast. They are pulverized ina mortar, and the substance 
refined and made into a paste. It isthen kneaded, rolled, and wrought 
into a solid substance, to make the China- ware compact, and thus it passes 
into the hands of the potter, who either forms the vessels upon a wheel, or 
moulds them, and afterwards finishes them with a chisel. They are then 
dried, shaped, and painted with a white mineral oil, which adds to the 
transparency and beauty of the ware ; and finally, they are painted with 
the requisite colours. But in the mixture of the glaze, as well as in the 
preparation of the materials, many small ingredients find their way, which 
though not absolutely necessary, greatly add to the beauty of the porcelain. 
To heighten or vary the glazing of the Pih-yew, or white oil, it is custo- 
mary to mix it with oil of lime, fern-ashes, and various other mineral 
varnishes, according to the invention of the potter. Mineral colours alone 
are sufficiently durable to stand the process of burning in theoven. ‘The 
furnaces wherein it is burnt, are not very large, made of bricks and China- 
Ware, and having three or four vent-holes, are about two nine high, 
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and four in width, with several holesin the top. ‘The greatest art consists 
in the baking the porcelain vessels ; for if the heat of the oven be not well 
tempered, a whole set of vessels will either be vitrified, and melt into one 
solid mass, or be unfit for service, on account of their not being sufficiently 
burnt. Porcelain is the staple article of exportation which this province 
furnishes, and considering the immense consumption in China, it must 
yield considerable sums to the manufacturer. Yet, the wood is td be 
brought from a distance of more than 300 miles.” 


The ingenuity of this singular people is not confined to dealing 
with inert matter, but extends to the taming and training of wild 
animals to perform profitable services of a peculiar kind,—animals, 
too, which, in other countries, no one thinks of employing, or of 
their being susceptible of teaching :— 


“ The fishing cormorant, which is trained to dive and catch the unwary 
fish, proves very useful. To prevent it from swallowing its prey, an iron 
ring is put around its neck, so that it is obliged to deliver its quota to its 
owner. It is as well trained as the falcon in Europe, and seldom fails to 
return to its master, who rewards its fidelity by feeding it with the offals 
of the fish it has caught. On the coast, a great number of curlews are to 
be found. Quails, which are to be met with in great quantities in the 
north, are greatly valued by the Chinese, on account of their fighting 
qualities. They carry them about ina bag, which hangs from their girdle, 
treat them with great care, and blow occasionally a reed, to rouse their 
fierceness. When the bird is duly washed, which is done very carefully, 
they put him under a sieve with his antagonist, strew a little Barbadoes 
millet on the ground, so as to stimulate the envy of the two quails; they 
very soon commence a fight, and the owner of the victor wins the prize. 
Good fighting quuils sell at an enormous price,and are much in request.” 





ArT. XV. 


1. Geology as a Science, applied to the Reclamation of Land from the 
Sea, the Construction of Harbours, the Formation of Railroads, and 
the Discovery of Coal: with an assumed Outline Map of the Granite 
formation of the Earth. By Joun Rooxe. London: Ridgway. 
1838. 


2. Second Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider and re- 


commend a General System of Railways for Ireland. Dublin. 
1838. 


It would be difficult to name any subjects which have given rise to 
bolder or more opposed speculations of one kind and another than 
Geology and Railroads. ‘The former as a science, it is needless to 
repeat, has been one of the most fertile fields for visionary or unsub- 
stantiated theories that has ever engaged the minds of men ; and 
from Mr. Rooke’s saying that he gives ‘‘ an assumed Outline Map 
of the granite formation of the earth,” it will readily be believed 
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that he is not the least adventurous and brilliant of these conjec- 
turalists. ‘Throughout his work, however, there is much ingenuity 
shown as well as intimacy with the topics of which he treats ; while 
his suggestions relative to the ‘‘ Reclamation of Land from the 
Sea,” &c. though coloured by a sanguine temperament, lay open 
many practical points worthy of the consideration of all who specu- 
late from patriotic or pecuniary motives. 

But while geology as a science is notoriously a subject of a vast 
deal of fanciful and contradictory speculation of a theoretical nature, 
railroads, as a department for practical adventurers, can hardly be 
equalled by any description of bubbles that ever occupied the minds } 
and drained the purses of individuals in this country, or that opened i 
a field for schemers, whether fraudulent, ignorant, or rash. Nor are | 
capitalists and private persons the only parties injured by this sort | 
of practical speculation. The public, and the permanent interests | 
ofthe community, are deeply affected by foolish and mushroom com- | 
| panies. There is a misdirection of capital, society is robbed of 
' its due, while positive evils both of an economical and moral kind 
| are propagated. But in no case of which we can conceive do these 
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and other inseparable injuries more abundantly and heavily press 
upon public interests than where bubble companies have made 
railways the object of random or evil designing adventure ; for while 
all that is ruinous to individuals may result, the community is mis- 
used by such consequences as the following ;—a re-action takes 
place, making capitalists and cautious speculators distrustful of all : 
railways—bad or injudiciously chosen lines have failed or offer no 
prospect of remuneration after enormous outlay confidently at first 
volunteered—good lines are allowed to be forgotten or are over- 
looked—and a general depression in regard to honourable and 
enlightened enterprise may be fairly expected to come in the general 
train. . 

Had the railways throughout Great Britain, ab initio, been made 
the subject of ripened Parliamentary surveillance and protection, 
upon certain general and enlightened principles, which might have 
been soon appreciated by the nation, and which would only have 
gone so far as to lay before the public, by means of competent and 
disinterested reports, the prospects, the capabilities, the agricultural 
and commercial advantages to be derived from the adoption of cer- 
tain lines, or at least brought the pros and cons fairly to be seen, 
without controuling or dictating to speculators, or in any other way 
lnterfering with the direction of capital and the free English-loved 
exertion of individual enterprise, the country at this moment might 
have been reaping in reality and in prospect advantages from loco- 
motive conveyances which, it is impossible to predict, will ever be 
experienced ;.and all these too without any considerable positive 
nddamage_ private or public interests. : 

It would appear from an Appendix to the present Report that 
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there is a wide difference between the French and. the English sys. 
tems of preparing for, establishing and -working of railways; and 
after quoting the account given of both, perhaps our readers will 
think that the English might wisely have been grafted upon the 
French method, so as to afford it the protection and countenance of 
the legislature and of government, without infringing upon individual 
or private speculation. It is stated— 


‘‘The French have used great foresight and precaution in the princi- 
ples they have adopted for the protection of the public interests. The 
first great projects are drawn up under a principal department of the 
government, at the public expense, in order to avoid the confusion and 
imperfect measure that may be originated by partial views, or by the 
spirit of individual speculation. Opinions are formally courted from the 
portion of the public who may be supposed to feel a peculiar interest in 
the undertaking ; and that the result has been the selection of measures 
best suited to the country generally, may be inferred from the inconside- 
rable degree of opposition that has been made to the plans as they were 
finally brought forward. They are then divided into portions, each 
comprehending the entire of a line between one great point and another, 
including some of 100 or 200 miles in extent. An Act is then proposed 
in the Legislative Chambers, for any one of these undertakings, in which 
the nature of the work is defined, as well as all the terms and conditions to 
which any party undertaking them will be liable, and the powers and 
advantages that will be giventothem. The measure is discussed, and if 
approved, it is then open to the biddings of capitalists, and consigned to 
such duly qualified partiesas offer the most favourable terms. The in- 
ducements held out to the capitalists, or parties wishing to embark in the 
undertaking are :—1.The surveys and particulars of the project and valua- 
tions ready prepared, and sufficiently in detail to enable them to be 
thoroughly considered and acted upon; 2. The act of Incorporation given 
to them; 3. All the powers and advantages usually given for the encou- 
ragement of great public works, to facilitate the procuring of materials 
and conveniences, and for the regulation of labour ; 4. The co-operation of 
the government departments connected with public works, and which 
were engaged in directing the first investigations ; 5. A power to levy tolls; 
6. And the offer of a contribution, not exceeding a given sum, amounting, 
in some cases, to one quarter of the estimate. Amongst the conditions 
with which the companies are usually required to comply, are the follow- 
ing :—1. A limited period of possession, generally for ninety-nine years 
—sometimes only for fifty—after which the establishment is to be given 
up in a good condition, with all its works, premises, buildings, &c. to the 
State ; the engines, carriages, and other moveables to be taken at a valu- 
ation; 2. The state reserves a right to purchase the railway, ata fair value, 
after a given number of years’ possession; 3. The tolls are defined and 
fixed at moderate rates; 4. The nature of the works is defined; and the 
system for drainage of country, fences, the manner of crossing roads and 
navigation, the limits of curves and gradients, number of lines of rails, 
strength of rail, &c. &c., and the worksare to be subject to examination 
and appreval ; 5. A tax to be paid to the government of one-tenth on the 
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amount received for passenger traffic, exclusive of the amount charged for 
tolls, or profit on capita! ; 6. The mails and despatches, with their guards, 
to be carried free of charge ; 7. The military, when on duty, to be carried 
at half price ; 8. Every facility to be given, in cases of necessity, to the 
removal of large bodies of troops or military stores; 9. The police,: the 
preservation of the railway, and safety of its working, and the regulations 
in general, to be subject to the controul of a public department; 10. And 
sometimes the profits to be limited to 10 per cent. On these terms, man 
offers have been made to undertake railways of considerable extent, ‘and, 
in lines promising peculiar advantages, even without demanding any of 
the government contribution. 

« The plan of a railway in these countries [Great Britain] originates, 
as already mentioned, in nineteen cases out of twenty, with an engineer, 
solicitor, or other ingenious projector, who conceives and draws up a 
proposition calculated to be attractive. ‘The plan is laid before a certain 
number of capitalists and associates, who form a company, collect a sum 
of money for the purpose of proceeding with detailed surveys and the 
preparation of a bill. When arrived at the point, the engineer, the 
solicitor, and the salaried agents obtain very lucrative employments. The 
survey is made, prospectuses and advertisements issued, and the share list 
filled up, chiefly by parties who look to profits by dealing in shares. This 
list is filled with more or less facility, according to the attractions held 
out, and likely to be maintained for the necessary period ; frequently the 
influence and reputation in such concerns of the engineer or solicitor, 
will be sufficient for the purpose. The bill is presented to Parliament; 
and if it be strenuously opposed, particularly by a rival company, then 
commences the rich harvest of counsel, solicitors, engineers, and persons 
summoned and retained in London for the purpose of giving evidence : 
discussions are entered into respecting every abstract professional matter 
connected with railways : the principles of curvesand gradients, of friction 
and gravity, are investigated—questions on which, in many cases, the 
counsel, the witness, and the court, are all equally ignorant. Thena 
formal effort may be made, and perhaps with success, to reject a measure, 
after an expenditure of tens of thousands of pounds, not on account of 
some very essential grounds of objection, but frequently for some such 
trivial cause as thata notice to the proprietor of a small piece of waste 
land was left at No. 23, instead of No. 24, ina given street. Thusa 
project, though possibly of great value, (for that does not alter the case, ) 
may be defeated for two or three sessions of Parliament, having the whole 
to recommence each time; and the same process would have to be gone 
through before the Committee of each House, but that the Lords do not 
admit of so discursive a system.” 


And yet with all the known jealousy which the English cherish 
in regard to the interference of the legislature in their mercantile 
and speculative transactions, and with all the scrupuJousness of 
Parliamentary usage, on the professed ground of protecting the pub- 
lic, even to the taking advantage of the most trivial technical or 
formal objections, no sooner is the project set at work, which has 
been the matter of such jealousy and legislation, than the real and 
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practical restrictions and terms for the protection of the public 


interests become few and nugatory. In the words of the Appendix; 


«« Every thing seems then to be abandoned to the company; 

after ‘all/the researches of others may perhaps show this first project to 
imperfect'in'many points. These are among the natural consequences 
of leaving such undertakings (according to the received popular notions,) 
entirely: to the exertion of private capital, ingenuity, and enterprize, 
when it is manifest that the projects thus urgently enforced are often taken 
up for mere temporary objects, and that the great body of the same parties, 
having made their account of them, will readily enter upon others whose 
only prospect of success may depend upon the ruin of the first.” 


The remarkably able and lucid Report, from an Appendix.to 
which we have extracted the above, is the fruit of a Commission, 
constituted, as it appears to us, in such a manner as to obviate in. 
as far as human wisdom and deliberation can do so, the flagrant 
evils which in very many instances have arisen from the English 
railway system,—a system which with marvellous haste was so gene- 
rally followed as to forbid a retracement of steps, at least for a long 
time to come, many of its evil consequences having already been felt, 
but certainly not fully realized. 

- Those preliminaries and guarantees which were overlooked or con- 
temned in the past system of England, but which more experience 
and consideration seem to have clearly shown to be wise and neces- 
sary, have been observed with regard to the contemplated railroads 
in the sister isle. AA Commission was appointed to consider the 
subject of a general system for this latter country, consisting of 
persons universally allowed to be competent to report concerning 
the important points and matters immediately bearing upon rail- 
ways throughout the island, or referable to such great inland 
novelties. Geologists, engineers, political economists, and juries, 
so to speak, of men of moral weight and intellectual eminence, have 
all joined in the investigations, the results of which fill these 
Reports ; so as indeed to inspire the hope that a new era in the 
history of Ireland is about to dawn, unless the evil genius of the 
country, which resides so deeply fixed in its soil and its atmosphere, 
be allowed or made to render steam the resistless and finally fatal 
engine of faction to the nation. 

In the meanwhile let us hope for better things ; for by the present 
Report, Ireland appears to be possessed of peculiar advantages for 
the cheap and facile construction of great national lines of railways, 
although for some time the profit is not expected to exceed from 
three and a half to four per cent. on the capital invested. In these 
circumstances the Commissioners have recommended strongly the 
construction of certain lines of railways, pointing various ways in 
which the necessary funds might be raised. They recommend alse 
that the whole of the proposed southern line should be placed under 
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one management ; and that in regard to the northern a similar 
inciple of unity and centralization should be observed. These 
and other matters, however, must be learned particularly from the 
itself. In the meanwhile, we have thrown together afew 
general views and facts relative to meee systems, which maybe 
useful to some of our readers, by setting their minds to the econtem- 
plation of the wonderfully enlarged and still enlarging tendencies of 
steam and improved inland conveyances. In the mere matter of 
preparatory measures, it will be seen, that there is vast room for 
error and damage as well as for rapid improvements, not merely of 
a mercantile and social kind, but in branches strictly scientific, 
physical, political, and statistic. It is said the Reports and Maps 
of these Commissioners are the most accurate of any that exist in 
a geological as well as in a geographical view in relation to Ireland, 
while as to the scope for industry, the distribution of the population, 
and many of the bygone causes of Irish discontent, no less valuable 
light has been lent by them. 





Art, XVI.—Journal of an Expedition from Sincapore to Japan. By 
P. Parxer, M.D. Revised by A. Rezep, D.D. London: Smith 
and Elder. 1838. 


Tuoven slender in size and meagre in respect of details, yet so 
little is known of the Japanese that we welcome any, even the 
slightest addition to what has been before known, or confirmation of 
it. This Journal contains a plain and sensible account of a voyage 
to Loo Choo, of which Captain Hall has given such a charming 
picture ; and Japan, the people, or at least the rulers of which, are 
known to be most unwilling to afford any opening fur roreign 
intercourse. 

The professed object of the expedition was to restore to their 
native country seven shipwrecked Japanese, who were under the 
British protection at Macao, the real purpose being by means of 
three of them who had been educated in England to effect a mis- 
sionary footing in Japan, and also to distribute religious tracts ; at 
the same time the chance of driving a little trade was not entirely 
kept out of view. Mr. Parker, who belongs to the American Mis- 
sionary Board, attached himself to the expedition in the capacity of 
surgeon, taking with him a quantity of vaccine virus, and a treatise 
on Vaccination, which had been translated into Chinese by Sir 
George Staunton. It seems an admirable piece of policy, inde- 
pendent of the abstract humanity of the measure, this joining the 
art of healing the body to the efforts to enlighten and convert the 
mind,—a measure so frequently adopted by modern missionaries. 
The Jesuits, it is well known, made a knowledge and culture of 
mathematical and other sciences, the practical results of which have 
such a wide bearing on nativual prosperity, the medium through 
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which to command ‘the respect and the credence of strangers, whose 
religious conversion it was desirable to accomplish. But surely no. 
appeal can be offered to the understanding or the feelings of 9 
more impressive kind, nor so rapidly, as that which skill in the. 
curing of disease, the removing of pain, and the prolonging of. life, 
presents and urges. | 
It was for the purpose of meeting Mr. Gutzlaff, that the ship, made 
for the Loo Choo islands; but the expedition did not remain at.Na- 
pakeang long enough to acquire any important information con- 
cerning the inhabitants ; for like many of their neighbours,— 


“ The Loo-Chooans have always refused, as far as possible, to furnish 
information respecting their country and laws. They cheerfully provide 
the vessels of foreigners with such refreshments as they can afford, but 
will receive no remuneration. They say they have no money, and there- 
fore need none. This policy is probably adopted to show their unwilling- 
ness to have their harbour a rendezvous of foreigners.” 


Yet as became messengers of everlasting peace, and that no fear 
or pretence on the ground of hostility might be entertained from the 
visiters, the vessel had been stript of her gurs and military stores— 
a measure of no inconsiderable account, when the prime object of 
Missions is viewed on the one hand, and the defenceless condition 
among semi-barbarians to which it reduces the philanthropists on 
the other, are weighed. 

At first, however, the people of Japan evinced friendly intentions, 


and seemed inclined to cultivate an intimacy with the strangers. 
Mr. Parker says,— 


«We had been at anchor but a short time, before fishing-boats came 
to us from all parts of the harbour. The people were very timid at first, 
but gradually approached as we beckoned them to the gangway. A 
second boat came alongside, and an old man of sixty came on board, 
crouching servilely. As he led the way, the deck was soon covered with 
natives : some of them carefully surveyed the magnitude of the vessel, 
and stood aghast as they looked up to the top of the masts. They were 
invited into the round house, where Mr. and Mrs. King were sitting, but 
manifested no great curosity at the sight of a foreign lady. They were 
treated with some sweet wine and other refreshments. Whatever they 
received, they carried to their foreheads and made a low bow. Few 
cared for the wine, but the ship’s bread was seized with advidity. A 
father having taken a piece, went to the boat and brought up his little 
girl, twelve years old, to receive another. All Athenian like, were eaget 
for some curtostty, but were reluctant to impart of their own, e. g. pipes, 
fans, &c. Mr. Williams obtained a writing apparatus, consisting of a few 
hair pencils in a brass sheath, worn by the side, the only trinket they would 
give. A man with severe rheumatism, another with lippitudo, and others 
who had cutaneous diseases, were prescribed for, and one requested the 
extraction of a molar tooth.” 
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Even the confidence and reciprocity of kindness exhibited here, 
it may be thought, were not remarkably flattering; still the exhi- 
bition of feeling on the above occasion was far more promising than 
that of the government a short time afterwards; and indeed all 
hopes of effecting the objects of the expedition were very speed- 
ily dispelled. During the night after the first interview with the 
Japanese, already described,— 


« Cannon had been brought from the fort and planted on the opposite 
shore, whence they commenced firing, as soon as they could well see the 
ship. Captain Ingersoll gave orders to weigh anchor immediately, pre- 
suming they would be satisfied when they saw us getting under weigh, 
A white fag was hoisted to no purpose; they fired faster than before.” 


This was at Ourd-gawa, only twenty leagues from Yedo, the 
capital. The cannonading, too, let it be observed, was so well di- 
rected, that one ball passed through the hull, and another nearly 
carried away the masts. Still, nothing daunted, like true Britons 
or Americans, (we do not exactly learn what country prevailed,) 
our adventurers proceeded to another station, and a southern dis- 
trict, where appearances for a time were more propitious. But ere 
long, here too, the strangers were taught such a lesson as made 
them depart from the country altogether, and that as quickly as pos- 
sible. We must let the surgeon give some details in regard to this 
great disappointment :— 


“ At eight a.m. saw the natives assembled on the beach, and a boat full 
of men coming off, among whom, to our agreeable surprize, we saw the 
two Japanese in European dress. As the boat came near, we recognized 
one, with sword and sabre at his side. He was an officer, a middle-aged 
man, who carefully maintained his dignity, scarcely noticing the ship, or 
betraying any curiosity. He was obliging, and had brought a pilot to con- 
duct us to a temporary anchorage, until communication could be had with 
higher authorities, when they would conduct us to a safe harbour. He 
said the country belonged to the prince of Satzuma, and that a boat had 
already been despatched to Kago-sima. He took Mr. King’s despatches for 
the Prince, including those prepared for the Emperor of Yedo, and said a 
return would be received in three days. At two p.m. an officer returned 
the communications delivered in the morning, which we hoped had been 
forwarded to Kago-sima, the capital of Satzuma, saying a messenger had 
been despatched to the prince, that a high officer would visit us the next 
day, and that le had brought another pilot to conduct us to a harbour for 
the night. This officer, about fifty years old, was so sea-sick that he did 
not come on board, but cheerfully accepted some medicines for his sickness. 
Two boats with large cisterns of water were sent off immediately, but a 
squall prevented our taking it in. Fruits, &c. were to come the next day, 
though a recent famine in Japan had rendered all provisions scarce. The 
people informed our Japanese, that in the seventh month of the last year (July 
1836) they had a gale of thirteen days, destroying all their crops. Ewa- 
ketchy went ashore, and said he was received with as much hospitality by 
the magistrate, as he could be by his own family. He attributed our failure 
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at Yedo, to not letting him and his companions communicate with their 
countrymen.” 


The failure, however, was attributable to the regular, consistent 
and not unskilful or unprompt policy of the Japanese government, 
which had determined on not allowing an approach to be made to com- 
promise or concession of any sort, nor of an opportunity to obtain 
such an approach. True— 3 


«“ A boat with fourteen men came off with water, under the care of an 
officer with two swords, who neither came on board, nor permitted any 
of the men, though they very much desired it. Before the waterhad 
been all received, there came on a fresh gale from the south-east, blew- 
ing directly into the harbour, and they were sent ashore for a pilot, as 
the captain was not willing to risk the ship longer in that situation, su 
posing as it was, it would be necessary to slip the cable. The prohibition 
to come on board ship was the first symptom we noticed of a change of 
policy towards us. The officers, however, had previously made a parti. 
cular request that their persons and sabres might not be touched. The 
latter were sacred, and to be unsheathed only to cut off heads. Ona for- 
mer occasion I had partly drawn one from its scabbard, the edge was 
keen, the blade not highly polished. ‘The officer saw it, sprang forward, 
returned itin an instant, and passed it through his girdle. The hilt of 
their sabres has no guard.” if 


Appearances are often deceitful or misunderstood :— 


« All was quiet during the night, but it was the calm that precedes the 
storm, and a fresh confirmation of the saying that the Japanese are never 
more to be feared than when they appear the most friendly ; for then they 
are seeking an opportunity to execute their treacherous intentions. At 
half-past seven, A.M. a fishing-boat, with half-a-dozen men came off, and 
at some distance, tuld the Japanese on board, that the ship had better put 
to sea, and said something of the officers firing upon us. Immediately 
warlike preparations were seen on shore. Their portable forts were four 
or five rods long, and as many feet high. A horizontal stripe of white 
canvas apparently, alternating with one of black, each two or three feet 
wide, formed the front, and at the end were large concentric circles of 
black and white stripes, six or eight feet in diameter. ‘Two of these furts 
were discovered at first just to the north of the village, Choo-gor-mutzu, 
and a yellow flag hoisted within. ‘The men were very busy in the forts. 
Directly a similar preparation was made on the south of the village, oppo- 
site the burying-ground. Our Japanese believed they were capable of 
turning musket shot, and even cannon balls.” 


The artifice and the military skill displayed were of a superior 
order :— 


“ All.doubt of their design was soon dispelled, when we saw a troop of 
several hundred soldiers in full speed upon the beach, making for a defile.an 
the high bank, through which they ascended to the shelter of the fort oppo- 
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site the burial-ground. They had badges npon their backs which resembled 
knapsacks, except they were much broader, and came up bigher on the 
shoulders. No sooner were they behind the fort than they commenced a 
promiscuous fire of musketry and artillery.” : 


There was here a clever use made of means, and a rapid appli- 
cation to effective resources. On this occasion also the gunners 
exhibited skill and an acquaintance with practice, though the 
motion of the ship served to baffle their earnest intentions. We 
believe too, that the Chinese would neither have shown the promp- 
titude nor the talent in warlike defence now described ; nor indeed 
in some other important respects do the Celestials come upjto the 
people under consideration. ‘The Japanese junks, for instance, though 
clumsy and strong, are said to be more sea-worthy than those of 
China ; so that, according to Mr. Parker’s account, taking the 
nation altogether, Japan is a country, though most imperfectly 
known, that excites a peculiar interest, the facts which have really 
come to light indicating a great deal calculated to concern the 
politician, the merchant, and the philanthropist. 

We cannot agree with those who would blame Mr. Parker and 
his party for intruding themselves upon the people of Japan, seeing 
that their purpose was that of benevolence and to carry blessings, 
which, without unsought pressure from without, are never likely to be 
communicated. Providence does not work in these latter times by 
miracles but by appointed and rational means. There is a differ- 
ence (just that sort of difference which clears the difficulty in our 
onion as to foreign intrusions) between the immediate and primary 
object of this expedition aud the three expeditions of Major Mitchell. 
The main object of the one party was the conversion to the only 
benign and civilizing religion that ever was taught, that of the other 
was territorial acquisition. If, however, the main object of every 
encroachment or advance made upon savage or heathen nations, was 
their present and everlasting well-being, then we fear not the spirit 
of colonization ; or if in every attempt of forming new settlements 
among such nations, in anticipation of extending commerce as well 
as secular, scientific, and literary knowledge, ample or the most 
anxiously guaranteed provisions were made that all would be con- 
ducted on Christian principles, that the strong would do as they 
would be done by, then the colonization of New Zealand, of the 
shores and Interior of Africa, of Australia Felix, or any other por- 
tion of the globe, by England or any other civilized people, would 
be an immeasurable good, and be placed on intelligible and never 
varying grounds. 

But while we entertain these views, we must express our astonish- 
ment at finding a man of Mr. Parker’s professions, and a man 
attached to a Missionary board, intimating an opinion and @ wish 
that the rebuff of the expedition to Japan in which he was engaged 
should call forth the strong arm of a Christian nation. In the first 
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place the enterprise was not of a public, that is, a nationally autho. 
rized, character. But secondly, it would be an entire and bold 
violation of Christianity thus to make the edge of the sword, op 
what is the same thing, any stratagem of a forcible kind, to herald 
and plant the religion of peace, the faith that is valueless, if not 
according to heartfelt conviction. Christianity and the ministers 
of Christianity must not run violently in the face of constitutiona) 
and political establishments. The j apanese were only acting in 
consonance with their laws, their forms, and their principles ; go 
that Mr. Parker or any missionary adventurers cannot have recourse 
to force, or the chastisement of persons unwilling to lend them a 
hearing, or even the privilege of a personal approach, without incur- 
ring, according to our reading of the doctrines of Glad Tidings, 


great guilt. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XVII.—A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom. Part I. 

By Prorgssor Jones of King’s College. London: Van Voorst. 1838. ° 
AFTER the manner of Yarrell and Bell’s beautiful Zoological works issued 
by the same publisher, and promising to be in every way worthy to rank 
with these popular productions, Mr. Jones has here given us the First 
Part ofa new work upon the Classification of Animals, as followed out 
according to physiological principles and data. It may be said, that, by 
Henderson’s recent edition of Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom and other im- 
pressions of that celebrated work, the public has been or may be made 
perfectly master of the science as well as of the more popular details 
of the system adopted by the present author, who does not disturb or 
oppose Cuvier’s classification. It will be found, however, that Mr. Jones, 
by a plain as well as comprehensive and philosophic arrangement, accord- 
ing to leading characteristics, does much to entice the ordinary as well 
as the more learned and enlightened reader to a study of Zoology, and to 
smooth the way to a satisfactory perusal, and a due appreciation of Cuvier 
and the other renowned Naturalists, whose works are still more technical 
and inaccessible. Besides, Cuvier throws into one large, undivided, and 
niiscellaneous class, under the name of Zodphytes, or Radiated Animals, 
all those which belong to the lowest degree in the scale of animated 
nature; whereas Mr. Jones, taking advantage of certain minute disco- 
veries made by means of the microscope, which it did not fall within the 
design of the Great High Priest among Zoologists to pursue or note, 
makes his readers as clearly acquainted with the wide distinctions under 
the head of the inferior organized creations referred to, as those which the 
naked eye may discern or discover in the largest animals that inhabit the 
earth, and which to the reflecting mind are not more marvellous. Thus 
in one large group a nervous system may be observed, while in the very 
lowest link,—that which seems immediately to connect the animal with 
the vegetable kingdoms, in which division sponges range,—no sort of 
nervous organization has been detected. Few people who ordinarily use 
a sponge are aware that it was at one time an animal, though now 
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divested of the “thin film of glairy, semifluid matter, composed of aggre- 
gated transparent globules,” which clothed, lubricated and served its innu- 
merable organs and limbs. An account of the gestation in the case of 
sponges, and of their birth, infancy, and youth, will astonish and amuse 
the reader. 

« At certain seasons of the year ,if a living sponge be cut to pieces, the 
channels in its interior are found to have their walls studded with yellow- 
jsh gelatinous granules, developed in the living parenchyma which lines 
them; these granules are the germs ur gemmules from which a future 
race will spring; they seem to be formed indifferently in all parts of 
the mass, sprouting as it were from the albuminous crust which coats the 
skeleton, without the appearance of any organs appropriated to their 
development. As they increase in size, they are found to project more 
and more into the canals which ramify through the sponge, and to be pro- 
vided with an apparatus of locomotion of a description which we shall 
frequently have occasion to mention. The gemmule assumes an ovoid 
form, and a large portion of its surface becomes covered with innume- 
rable vibrating hairs or cilia, as they are denominated, which are of incon- 
ceivable minuteness, yet individually capable of exercising rapid move- 
ments, which produce currents in the surrounding fluid. As soon there- 
fore asa gemmule is sufficiently mature, it becomes detached from the 
nidus where it was formed, and, whirled along by the issuing streams 


which are expelled through the fecal orifices of the parent, it escapes into’ 


the water around. Instead, however, of falling tu the bottom, as so 
apparently helpless a particle of jelly might be expected to do, the cease- 
less vibration of the cilia upon its surface propels it rapidly along, until, 
being removed to a considerable distance from its original, it attaches itself 
to a proper object, and, losing the locomotive cilia which it at first possessed, 
it becomes fixed and motionless, and develops within its substance the 
skeleton peculiar to its species, exhibiting by degrees the form of the 
individual from which it sprung. It is curious to observe the remarkable 
exception which sponges exhibit to the usual phenomena witnessed in the 
reproduction of animals, the object of which is evident, as the result is 
admirable. The parent sponge, deprived of all power of movement, 
would obviously be incapable of dispersing to a distance the numerous 
progeny which it furnishes; they must inevitably have accumulated in 
the immediate vicinity of their place of birth, without the possibility of 
their distribution to other localities. ‘The seeds of vegetables, sometimes 
winged and plumed for the purpose, are blown about by the winds, or 
transported by various agencies to distant places; but, in the present 
instance, the still waters in which sponges grow would not have served 
to transport their progeny elsewhere, and germs so soft and delicate could 
hardly be removed by other creatures. Instead therefore of being help- 
less at their birth, the young sponges can, by means of their cilia, row 
themselves about at pleasure, and enjoy for a period powers of locomotion 
denied to their adult state.” 

The manners, the functions, and the histury of the daily life of a sponge 
are given with no less particularity, and are no less wonderful. Thenas 
to the Polypus and certain marine inhabitants that devour muscles and 
other small fry, though apt to be considered vegetable or merely inert 
matter, more interesting particulars still are detailed by our author,— 
the whole being illustrated by the art of engraving, so as to render the 
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natural history of vegetating animalcules a subject for calling forth the 
deepest homage of that wisdom, power and goodness, whose witnesses 


loudly and beautifully declare themselves wherever man wanders, what. 
ever man investigates. | 





Arr. XVIII.—A Hand Book for Travellers in Switzerland, Savoy, and 
: Piedmont. London: Murray. 1838. : 
We think this is the best, certainly it is the fullest and most minute, of 
the excellent series to which it belongs. Accuracy, variety of details,’ 
and literary skill distinguish it, and especially when compared with the 
great majority of guides. It may be said that, in regard to Switzerlard, 
the most abundant materials exist for filling a book of this desvription,' 
But this very superabundance would have bewildered many a selector, 
and shown how difficult it is to condense, and at the same time not to be’ - 
repulsively bald anddry. Then what shall be said of the Alpine region¥ 
of Piedmont and Savoy, which to English travellers are new and almost! 
untrodden? Yet here the author is as pleasing and informing as the 
reader can wish. In short, while this Hand Book must hereafter be one’ 
of the very best guides ever published, it is full of matter that is amusing 
and interesting. . 
The fall of the Rosenberg occurred in 1806, and destroyed in a few 
minutes several villages, and at least 450 persons besides an immense 
amount of property. Many affecting particulars must have been asso- 
ciated with this appalling and destructive convulsion ! We quote notices 
of a few. | 

“ An inhabitant, being alarmed, took two of his children and ran away 
with them, calling to his wife to follow with the third; but she went in 
for another,who still remained ( Marianne, aged five). Just then Francisca 
Ulrich, their servant, was crossing the room with this Marianne, whom 
she held by the hand, and saw her mistress; at the instant, as Francisca 
afterwards said, ‘ The house appeared to be torn from its foundation (it 
was of wood), and spun round and round like a tetotum; I was some- 
times on my head, sometimes on my feet, in total darkness, and violently 
separated from the child.’ When the motion stopped, she found herself 
jammed in on all sides, with her head downwards, much bruised, and in 
extreme pain. She supposed she was buried alive at a great depth; with 
much difficulty she disengaged her right hand, and wiped the blood from 
her eyes.” 

The woman and child were discovered and restored to health. Yet 
they had been carried down about 1500 feet. Here are some more of the 
attendant circumstances of the awful catastrophe. 

“Such a mass of earth and stones rushed at once into the lake of 
Lowertz, although five miles distant, that one end of it was filled up, and a 
prodigious wave passing completely over the island of Schwanau, 70 feet 
above the usual level of the water, overwhelmed the opposite shore, and, 
as it returned, swept away into the lake many houses with their inhabit- 
ants. The village of Seewen, situated at the farther end, was inundated, 
and some houses washed away, and the flood carried live fish into the 
village of Steinen. The chapel of Olten, built of wood, was found half 
a league from the place it had previously occupied, and many large blocks 
of stone completely changed their position.” 
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Art. X1X.—£lements of Geology. By Cs. Lygur, Esa. London: 
Murray. 1838. 
Mr. Lygt, whose “ Principles of Geology ” formed an era in the history 
of the science, has in the present work adopted a different arrangement, 
and brought to his aid all the progressive discoveries which recent investi- 
tion has furnished, as well as a maturer process of analogical reasoning, 
and philosophic composure. Nothing in these ‘‘ Elements ”’ has pleased 
us more than the anxiety with which the author confines himself to facts 
and avoids the flights of seductive theories, where no legitimate parallels 
have been found to warrant their extravagance, their brilliancy, or their 
merely possible accuracy. : 

Geologists have been greatly engaged with the doctrine of a consecutive 
formation of the different kinds of rocks as these now present themselves 
to the eye; and have very generally drawn from the phenomena thus 
exhibited much more sweeping principles than Mr. Lyell considers himself 
warranted to set down or yield to. Thus, it has been supposed that our 
globe has not only been in a chaotic state, taking the term chaotic as 
meaning the most disorderly confusion, but that it has undergone various 
mighty and sudden changes. On the other hand our author does not feel 
himself authorzied to regard the phenomena of our earth in any other light 
than the result of such gradual operations as are now in force. 

We need not attempt to indicate even by the most rapid outline the 
various theories as to the formations of rocks which have been entertained 
at different times, but will proceed to our author’s classification of these 
substances, begging our readers previously to understand that geologists 
apply the term “ Rock” to all strata indifferently, whether soft or stony. 

Ist. Mr. Lyell describes Agueous rocks, which the action of water has 
produced. These cover a greater extent of the earth’s surface than any of 
the others, 

2ndly. Volcanic rocks, the evident result of fiery action, and which are 
generally without stratification and without fossils. 

8rdly. Plutonic rocks, such as granites and certain porphyries; these 
resemble in various particulars the second class. While, however, it has 
been inferred that they have been formed at great depths of the earth, and 
have cooled and crystallized slowly under enormous pressure where the 
contained gases could not expand, no attempt is made to account positively 
for their origin, seeing that no such formations are now going forward at 
the surface of the globe. 

4thly. Metaphoric rocks, which are stratified, such as gneiss, mica-schist, 
clay-slate, &c. These Mr. Lyell thinks were once aqueous and subject to 
the partial heat cf the Plutonic formations. He avoids, however, saying 
anything of the original matter which constituted our globe, and throws 
over-board as hitherto untenable any doctrine that would decide as to the 
relative age of the several rocks, as has been done by those who divide 
such formations into primary, transition, secondary, and tertiary. But 
enough is still offered by our author’s reasoning and recorded facts to 
awaken our wonder as to the slow but mighty processes that are always 
and even now going on, in the formation, for instance, of Aqueous rocks. 
After describing the series of deposits that are frequently found at the 
bottom of drained lakes, he says,— gat 

“In the estuaries of large rivers, such as the Ganges and the Missis- 
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sippi, we may observe, at low water, phenomena analogous to those of 
the drained lakes above-mentioned, but on a grander scale, and extendj 
over areas several hundred miles in length and breadth. When the 
WA BS inundations subside, the river hollows out a channel to the 

epth of many yards through horizontal beds of clay and sand, the enjs 
of which are seen exposed in perpendicular cliffs. These beds vary in 
colour, and are oceasionaly characterized by containing drift-wood or 
shells, ‘The shells may belong to species peculiar to the river, but are 
‘sometimes those of marine testacea, washed into the mouth of the estuary 
during storms. 

‘ The annual floods of the Nile in Egypt are well known, and the fer. 
tile deposit of mud which they leave on the plains. This mud is stratified, 
the thin layer thrown down in one season differing slightly in colour from 
that of a previous year, and being separable from it, as has been observed 
in excavations at Cairo and other places. 

‘*When beds of sand, clay, and marl, containing shells and vegetable 
matter, are found arranged inthe same manner in the interior of the 
earth, we ascribe to them a similar origin; and the more we examine 
their characters in minute detail, the more exact do we find the resem- 
blance. Thus, for example, at various heights and depths in the earth, 
and often far from seas, lakes, and rivers, we meet with layers of rounded 
pebbles composed of different rocks mingled together. They are like the 
pebbles formed in the beds of torrents and rivers, which are carried down 
into the sea wherever these descend from high grounds bordering a coast. 
There the gravel is spread out by the waves and currents of the ocean 
over a considerable space ; but during seasons of drought, the torrents 
and rivers are nearly dry, and have only power to convey fine sand or 
mud into the sea. Hence, alternate layers of gravel and fine sediment 
accumulate under water; and such alternations are found by geologistsin 
the interior of every continent. 

“If a stratified arrangement, and the rounded forms of pebbles, are 
alone sufficient to lead us to the conclusion that certain rocks originated 
under water, this opinion is further confirmed by the distinct and inde- 
pendent evidence of fossils, so abundantly included in the earth’s crust.” 

These things and appearances are familiar to geologists ; and so also 
is the existence of gigantic fossils of extinct species: but every one of our 
readers may not be aware of the facts stated in our other and final 
extract, viz. that dwarfish specimens of these gigantic and extinct 
monsters are still to be met with. 

‘For the last twenty years, anatomists have agreed that these extinct 
Saurians must have inhabited the sea, although no living marine reptile 
was known. They argued that, as there are now Chelonians, like the 
tortoise, living in fresh water, and others, as the turtle, frequenting the 
ocean, so there may have been formerly some Saurians proper to salt, 
others to fresh water. The recent discovery, however, of a maritime 
Saurian, has now rendered it unnecessary to speculate on such possibilities. 
This creature was found in the Galapagos Islands, during the visit of H. 
M.S. Beagle to that archipelago in 1835; and its habits were then 
observed by Mr. Darwin. The islands alluded to are situated under the 
equator, nearly six hundred miles to the westward of the coast of South 
America. They are volcanic, some of them being three thousand or four 
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thousand feet high; and one of them, Albemarle Island, seventy-five 
miles long.. The climate is mild, very little rain falls; and, in the whole 
archipelago, there is only one rill of fresh water that reaches the coast. 
The soil is for the most part dry and harsh, and the vegetation scanty. 
The birds, reptiles, plants, and insects, are, with very few exceptions, of 
species found nowhere else in the world, ‘although all partake in their 


‘general form of an American character. Of the mammalia, says Mr. 


Darwin, one species alone appears to be indigenous, namely, a large and 
peculiar kind of mouse ; but the number of lizards, tortoises, and snakes 
is so great, that it may be called a land of reptiles. The variety, indeed, 
of species is small; but the individuals of each are in wonderful abun- 
dance. There is a turtle, a large tortoise, ( Testudo Indicus,) four lizards, 
and about the same number of snakes, but no frogs or toads. Two of 
the lizards belong to the family Jguanide of Bell, and to a peculiar genus 
(Amblyrhynchus) established by that naturalist ; and so named from their 
obtusely truncated head and short snout. Of these lizards, one is terres- 
trial in its habits, and burrows in the ground, swarming everywhere on 
the land ; having a round tail, and a mouth somewhat resembling in form 
that of the tortoise. The other is aquatic, and has its tail flattened late- 
rally, for swimming. ‘This marine Saurian,’ says Mr. Darwin, * is 
extremely common vn all the islands throughout the Archipelago. It 
lives exclusively on the rocky sea-beaches, and I never saw one even ten 
yards in-shore. The usual length is about a yard, but there are sore even 
four feet long. It is of a dirty black colour; sluggish in its movements 
on the land, but, when in the water, it swims with perfect ease and quick- 
ness, by a serpentine movement of its body and flattened tail, the legs 
during this time being motionless, and closely coilapsed on its sides. 
Their limbs and strong claws are admirably adapted for crawling over 
the rugged and fissured masses of lava which everywhere form the coast. 
In such situations, a group of six or seven of these hideous reptiles may 
oftentimes be seen on the black rocks, a few feet above the surf, basking 
in the sun with outstretched legs.” 











Art. XX.—The Doctor, &c. Vol. V. London: Longman. 1838. 
Ove of the strangest, most whimsical, and clever works that have appeared 
during the last few years, has at intervals and piece-meal been published 
according to the above title. It will be seen that the book has now ex- 
tended to five volumes, and for anything we can tell or perceive it may 
reach thrice as many more. 

In the present portion of the work the parentage and birth of Dr. 
Dove’s celebrated steed Nobs is made the string for exhibiting half-a- 
dozen of very distinct literaryqualities, each of which would establish 
the renown of an author, were it the entire capital with which he 
traded. The Doctor storms us with quotations, with extracts both 
In prose and verse from many languages ;—he is often grave, and 
sensible, as well as erudite,—his facetiousness and waggery would make 
a reputation,—his fertility and sound sense come on the reader with sur- 
prising force, and not the less that one can never count upon any uni- 
form continuance, save a ceaseless flow of ideas and words that never 
before were connected and never will be again. Then, we will back him 
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for easy trifling, for outrageous prejudices, fur elegant nonsense, and for 
quaintness of fabrication, against the lightest or the most bigoted that ever 
sat down to write. 

Having mentioned that a horse is made the text for the greater part 
of the wisdom, wit, pleasantry, and trifling crowded into the present 
volume, we shall quote part of the account of the manner in which the 
foal’s name is chosen, a nice dispute having arisen between Nicholas 
Otley and Barnaby Sutton on the subject. The pretensions of the god- 
fathers are referred to John Atkinson, as umpire, who suggests various 
methods of coming to a decision. 

“Having made them shake hands, and promises to abide by the issue, 
he went before them to the goal, and got on the other side to give the 
signal and act as umpire. One!—two!—three and away! ‘They were 
off like race-horses. They jostled midway. It was neck and neck. And 
each laid his hand at the same moment on the gate. John Atkinson 
then bethought him that it would be a more sensible way of deciding the 
dispute, if they were to drink for it, and see who could swallow most ale 
at the Black Bull, where the current barrel was much to his taste. At 
the Black Bull, therefore, they met me in the evening. John chalked 
pint for pint; but, for the sake of good fellowship, he drank pint for pint 
also: the landlord (honest Matthew Sykes) entered into the spirit of the 
contest, and, when his wife refused to draw any more beer, went for it 
himself as long as he had a leg to stand on, or a hand to carry the jug, 
and longer than any one of the party could keep the score. The next 
day they agreed to settle it bya sober game at Beggar-my-Neighbour. 
It was a singular game. The cards were dealt with such equality, that 
after the first round had shewn the respective hands, the ablest calculator 
would have been doubtful on which side to have betted. Captures were 
made and remade,—the game had all and more than all its usual ups and 
downs, and it ended in tyeing the two last cards. Never in any contest 
had Jupiter held the scales with a more even hand. ‘The devil is in the 
business to be sure,’ said Nicholas, ‘let us toss up for it!’ ‘ Done,’ said 
Barnaby ; and Nicholas, placing a halfpenny on his thumb-nail, sent it 
whizzing into the air. ‘Tails!’ quoth Barnaby. ‘’Tis heads,’ cried 
Nicholas, ‘ hurrah!’ Barnaby stampt with his right foot for vexation— 
lifted his right arm to his head, drew in his breath with one of those 
sounds which grammarians would class among interjections, if they could 
express them by letters, and swore that if it had been an honest halfpenny, 
it would never have served himso! He picked it, and it proved to bea 
Brummagem of the coarsest and clumsiest kind, with a head on each side. 
They now agreed that the devil certainly must be in it, and determined to 
lay the whole case before the doctor.” 

The Doctor compromises the matter by taking the initials of thedisputants, 
names, and arrives at N. O. B. S.; but this cannot be done or told with- 
out a deal of learning to boot. 

« Perhaps the doctor remembered Smectymnuus at that time, and the 
notorious Cabal, and the fanciful etymology that, because news comes 
from all parts, and the letters N.E.W.S. stand for North, East, West, and 
South, the word was thence compounded. Perhaps, also, he called 
mind that Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon, the famous Maimonides, was called 
Rambam from the initials of his titles and bis names; and that the great 
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Gustavus Adolphus, when he travelled incognito, assumed the name of 
M. Gars, being the four initials of his name and title. He certainly did 
not remember, that in the Dialogue of Solomon and Saturnus the name 
of Adam is said to have been in like manner derived from the four 
angels, Archox, Dux, Arocholem, and Minsymbrie. He did not remem- 
ber this, because he never knew it; this very curious Anglo-Saxon poem 
existing hitherto only in manuscript.” 

We opine some of our readers may be ignorant of the nature and the 
laws of * Beggar-em,” and for all such we quote the recipe :— 

“You take up trick by trick. The trump, as at other games, takes 
every other suit. If suit is not followed, the leader wins the trick ; but 
if itis, the highest card is the winner. These rules being observed (I 
give them because they will not be found in Hoyle) the game is regular, 
and affords combinations worthy to have exercised the power of that 
calculating machine of flesh and bluod, called Jedediah Buxton.” 

A funny anecdote illustrates the practice and wager of tossing. 

« An organist, not without some celebrity in his day (Jeremiah Clark 
was his name), being hopelessly in love with a very beautiful lady, far 
above his station in life, determined upon suicide, and walked into the 
fields to accomplish his purpose. Coming to a retired spot where there 
was a convenient pond, surrounded with equally convenient trees, he 
hesitated which to prefer, whether to choose a dry death, or a watery one: 
perhaps he had never heard of the old riddle concerning Aélia Lelia 
Crispis, which no (Edipus has yet solved. But that he might not con- 
tinue like the ass between two bundles of hay in the sophism, or Maho- 
met’s coffin in the fable, he tossed a halfpenny in the air to decide whether 
he should hang or drown himself, and the halfpenny stuck edgeways in 
the dirt. The most determined infidel would at such a moment have felt 
that this was more than accident. Clark, as may well be supposed, went 
home again; but the salutary impression did not remain upon his poor 
disordered mind, and he shot himself soon afterwards.” 

Take a brief description of knowledge for our last extract :— 

“There is no simple interest in knowledge, Whatever funds you 
have in that bank, go on increasing by interest upon interest—till the 
bank fails.”’ 

Can any limit be assigned for a writer who can pour outsuch a variety 
of ideas and words, and bring the whole range of learning and thought 
to bear upon Dr. Dove’s horse ? 





Arr. XXI.—The Stage ; tts Character and In fluences. By J. Sryxes, 
D.D. 4th Edition revised. London: Ward. 1838. 
Tuts little volume contains a great deal of important truth, most earnestly 
and ably set forth. Dr. Styles views the Stage according to certain broad 
and potent principles which have generally been overlooked by its im- 
pugners ; and even argues that the interests of national liberty may be most 
injuriously affected by a prevailing passion for theatrical amusements. We 
are inclined to think, however, that the reverend author carries some of 
his views too far, or rather abides too exclusively by certain principles ; 
not perceiving that were the Stage kept under due regulations it might be 
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purified of some of its dangerous influences; while, as a national engine, it 
might be made to create a taste far less hostile to refinement and morals 
than the grovelling waste of time, and the ruffian displays which have been 
but too justly alleged to the disparagement of the English people, by the 
more lively and tasteful inhabitants of the European continent. 





Arr. XXII—The Management of Bees, with a Description of the Safety 
Hive. By S. Bacsrer, Jun. With Forty Illustrative Wood Engray- 
ings. 2nd Edition. London: Saundersand Otley. 1838. 

A HIGHLY interesting volume upon a subject that is important not only as 

a branch of rural economy, but as a department of natural history. Mr. 

Bagster has even rendered it one that must be particularly attractive in the 

eyes of the tender sex ; and to this portion of our readers we heartily recom- 

mend the directions given in regard to the prevention of swarming, the 
perfect inspection of the whole hive, and other delicate and beautiful ope- 
rations, for which the industrious bee offers so many opportunities. 

The following is among the number of wonders related of bees, as veri- 
fied by recorded experiments and results of investigations in different 
parts of Europe. Mr. Bagster is speaking of the Queen Bee, and says, 

“If the bees are deprived of their queen, and are supplied with comb 
containing young worker brood only, they will select one or more to be 
educated as queens; which, by having a royal cell selected for their 
habitation, and being fed by royal jelly for not more than two days, when 
they emerge from their pupa state (though if they had remained in the 
cells which they originally inhabited, they would have turned out workers) 
will come forth complete queens, with their forms, instincts, and powers 
of generation entirely different, In order to produce this effect, the grub 
must not be more than three days old ; and this is the age at which accord- 
iug to Schirach, (the first apiarist who called the public attention to this 
miracle of nature), the bees usually select the larvze to be royally educated; 
though it appears from Huber's observations, that a larva two days or 
even twenty-four hours will do. Their mode of proceeding is described 
to be as follows :—Having chosen a grub, they remove the inhabitants 
and their food from two of the cells which join thatin which it resides ; 
they next take down the partitions which seperate these three cells, and, 
leaving the bottoms untouched, raise round the selected worm a cylindrical 
tube, which follows the horizontal direction ofthe other cells; but since 
at the close of the third day of its life its habitation must assume a different 
form and direction, they gnaw away the cells below it, using the wax of 
which they were formed to construct a new pyramidical tube, which they 
join at right angles to the horizontal one, the diameter of the former 
diminishing insensibly from its base to its mouth. During the two days 
which the grub inhabits this cell, like the common royal cells now become 
vertical, a bee may always be observed with his head plunged into it; and 
when one quits it another takes its place. These bees keep lengthening 
the cell as the worm grows older, and duly supply it with food, which they 
place before its mouth and round its body. The animal, which can only 
move in a spital direction, keeps incessantly turning to take jelly deposited 
before it ;and thus slowly working downwards arrives insensibly near the 
orifice of the cell, just at the time that it is ready to assume the pupa, when 
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the workers shut up its cradle with an appropriate covering.” “Sixteen 
days is the time assigned to a queen for her existence in her preparatory 
state before she is ready to emerge from her cell; there she remains in 
the egg ; when hatched, she continues feeding five more; when covered 
inshe begins to spin her cocoon, which occupies another day. Asif 
exhausted by this labour, she remains perfectly still for two days and 
sixteen hours, and then assumes the pupa, in which state she remains 
exactly four days and eight hours—making in all, the period just named, 
A longer time, by four days, is required to bring the workers to perfection, 
So that the peculiar circumstances which change the form and functions 
of the bee, accelerate its appearance as a perfect insect ; and by choosing 
a grub three days old, when the bees want a queen, they actually gain 
six days: for in this case, she is ready to come forth in ten days, instead of 
sixteen, which would be required were a recently-laid egg fixed upon,” 





Art. XXIII.—The Zoological Gardens. London: Tyas. 1838. 
Turs is a hand-book or manual for visitors, whether to the Regents Park 
or Royal Surrey Gardens. Its illustrations are numerous, and for the most 
part the cuts are spirited and descriptive. ‘The volume is happily conceived, 
and cleverly executed; nor can any one resort to the interesting scenes to 
which it professes to be a guide, without being sensibly benefited by the 
facilities which it affords, not merely containing a catalogue of the nume- 
rous animals exhibited, but a plain and accurate account of their habits and 
nature. The anecdotes inserted with the view of showing their character 
in confinement, are such as old and young must like to read, especially 
when perused in the presence of the specimens themselves. 





Art. XXIV.—Bread Monopoly. With a Rejoinder on Free Trade, 
By a retired Baker. London: Steill. 1838. 
Ir is stated that an article lately appeared in the “ British Magazine,” 
a work devoted to the interests of the Church of England, in which Bread 
was made an illustrative image in support of the Establishment; whereas 
the “ Rejoinder” professes to be from a “ Retired Baker” of the Bread of 
Life, who is a strenuous advocate for the Voluntary System. Both papers 
have touches of truth and humour in them, though neither, as we appre- 
hend, recognise the full merits of either side of the question, A degree of 
sarcastic smartness to create a smile, rather than argument to convince, 
seems to have been aimed at by each of the contributors to the slender 


pamphlet. 
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Arr. XXV.—Nature, the Preacher of Christianity. London; Houlston 
and Co. 1838. 

Yes, but never without the light and interpreting help of Revelation. In 

the hands, however, of such an explorer in both fields as the author of the 

present little work has shown himself to be, a beautiful and arresting union 

is exhibited, each reciprocally ministering to the other. 
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Art. XXVI.—Christian Principles taught and explained in a Familiar 

Discourse. London: Ward. 1838. 
By way of question and answer, this little work is designed to teach the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. Copious references to the Bible 
are employed, and as much as possible by the adoption of the very lan- 
guage of the record itself. Scripture incidents are frequently introduced 
that an attractive interest may be thrown over the whole. That the small 
work, though full to overflowing according to its scale, is well adapted to 
lead the young in a right path and strongly to engage their most serious 
meditation, may be inferred from the fact, as stated by the author, that it 
was originally undertaken by him, while in the West Indies, in the hope 
that it might be useful in the instruction of the newly enfranchised negroes. 
The living, present, and affecting objects to whom the author must thus 
have found himself called upon to minister, must have lent earnestness, and 
unction to the performance. 


Arr. XXVII.— The Churches of London. No. XX. London: Tilt. 1838. 
Tue present part of this elegant and able architectural work contains 
views, and historical as well as descriptive matter, of St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate; and St. Michael, Paternoster Royal. The merits of the publication 
are now too well known to require at our hands any other notification but 
that of its rapid progression towards completion. In order, however, to 
satisfy those of our readers who may not be aware of the variety of inter- 
esting subjects, such as biographical notices, which enter into the letter- 
press, and who may imagine that little else but dry architectural details 
have engaged the authors, we shall quote part of what is written in relation 
to St. Michael’s, Paternoster Royal, Thames Street. 

“The celebrated Whittington, better known through the apocryphal 
nursery tale concerning him, (which has been current for centuries, not 
merely in England, but in various other parts of the world, ) than by all the 
munificent and noble acts of his life, was Lord Mayor of London three, if 
not four, times, at the end of the 14th and beginning of the 15th centuries. 
His family appears to have been good—indeed his father was a knight, 
which of itself would render doubtful the story of his early destitution and 
the remainder of the tradition which hangs upon that fact. Whether his 
prosperity was aided in any way by a cat, or whether, and this has been 
stated, he once sent out a trading vessel called the ‘ cat,’ which, making a 
most successful voyage, induced the story, it is now difficult to determine ; 
and it is equally difficult, if neither were the case, to say how the fable did 
really originate. It is not unreasonable however to suppose, that his suc- 
cess as a trader was singularly great, (the numerous acts of beneficence he 
exhibited, prove that he possessed much wealth,) and that the tale may 
have been a mere popular invention to account for it, arising out of the love 
of the marvellous which prevailed in early times—its likeness to truth, the 
useful lessons which it teaches, and the moral that may be drawn, serving 
to maintain and increase its currency. An early portrait of a man having 
on it ‘ R. Whittington, 1536,’ still exists, and by the side of the figure 1s 
represented a cat, serving to shew, if the name were really written in the 
year stated, (whether the picture was originally intended for Whittington 
or not,) that the tradition was established at that time. Leaving supp0Sl- 
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tion however, and returning to facts, it was this same Whittington who 
began to rebuild the church of St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, of which we 
are about to write, and which is called in some old records ‘ Ecclesia Beati 
Michaelis Paternoster Cherch in la Ryol, vel in Riola, London.” 

‘In the church as built by Whittington, the worthy mayor was himself 
buried under a marble tomb adorned with banners, but was not allowed to 
rest quietly, being first taken up by one Mountain, an incumbent in the 
reign of Edward VI. who fancied that riches were buried with him, and 
again by the parishioners in the reign of Mary in order to re-wrap the body 
in lead, of which it had been despoiled on the former occasion. In the 
inscription which was on the monument he was quaintly termed ‘ Richardus 
Albificans Villam.’ ” 





Art. XXVIII.—Uncle Oliver’s Travels. Persia. 2 vols. Illustrated 
with Twelve woodcuts. London; Knight. 1838. 

Ir has become common to make on old uncle or other family oracle, the 
teacher of the younger branches of his kindred ; and of this class of books 
there have appeared some exceedingly clever specimens both in America 
and our own country. With the very best of these the present handsome 
work may legitimately compete. Under distinct heads it treats of the 
real features and most important circumstances in the manners and history 
of Persia ; and in a style socomprehensive, sound, concise, and attractive, 
that while the young must be entertained, and instructed by it, the 
middle-aged and the old will be no less pleased and benefited. It would 
be of great service to the reading public were other countries traversed 
and described in a similar correct and engaging manner by our “ Uncle.” 





Art. XXIX.—The Beauty of Holiness, and other Poems. By G. B. 
Scott. London: Darton and Harvey. 1838. 

Setpom have we met with attempts in religious and devotional poet 
more worthless than the present. These pieces are not only disfigured by 
what we must denote a disgusting cant and sectarianism, but we have 
been unable to discover in them a spark oftrue poetic fervor or imagina- 
tion. ‘“ The Beauty of Holiness” is a'title, which of itself ought to be 
held as descriptive of Mr. Scott’s muse; but what is still more ominous, 
he even dares to paraphrase part of the simplest and most affecting of all 
parables, viz., that of the ‘* Prodigal Son.” 
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Arr. XXX.—On the Causes of Planetary Motion; with a Diagram. 
By Japez AuuiEs, Esa. London: Edwards. 1838. 

Tue theory put forth in this phamphlet is fanciful, unsatisfactory, and 
indeed ridiculous. Mr. Allies would have his readers to believe that the 
agitation produced by a rarefaction of the atmosphere on one side of the 
earth by meansof the Suns rays, while on the other side a pressure keeps 
up the equilibrium, can account for the earth’s rotatory motion, and that 
Similar influences affect most potently the other planets. It is some relief, 
however, to find that the ingenios discoverer of this principle only taxes 
the patience of his readers to the extent of twelve pages. 


——— 
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Ast. XXXI—How to Observe. Morals and Manners. By Hangar 

Martingav. London: Knight. 1838. 
Miss MartineEav says, “if, on his return from the Mediterranean, the 
unprepared traveller was questioned about the geology of Corsica, or the 
public buildings of Palermo, he would reply, ‘ Oh, I can tell you nothing 
about that—I never studied geology; I know nothing about architecture,’ 
But few or none, make the same avowal about the morals and the manners 
ofa nation. Every one seems to imagine that he can understand manat a 
glance ; he supposes that it is enough to be among them, to know what 
they are doing; he thinks that eyes, ears, and memory are enough for 
morals, though they would not qualify him for botanical or statistical ob. 
servation; he pronounces confidently upon the merits and social condition 
of the nations among whom he has travelled; no misgiving ever prompts 
him to say, ‘I can give you little general information about the people I 
have been seeing; I have studied the principles of morals; I am no judge 
of national manners.’ ” 

The authoress then proceeds to explain the things required on the part 
of him who would in the course of his travels take it on himself to judge 
of mankind. He ought to be a competent observer of what is met with at 
home—he ought to have definite purposes for going abroad and to know 
what it is he wishes to study—he ought in forming his opinions of a 
people’s condition to regard the relative amount of human enjoyment, 
without endeavouring to weigh the means, which latter data will in all 
likelihood be formed according to his prejudiced estimate of the institutions 
of his own country—he ought also to have a mind charged with sound 
principles, to insure fair references,—and in addition to all this philosophi- 
cal equipment, a strong sympathy for his kind, and a liberal interpretation 
of circumstances and influences cannot be dispensed with. Then as to the 
objects deserving particular and primary observation, religion, morals, 
manners, social condition, the modes and matter of discourse on the part of 
the people, &c., obtain distinct consideration. Among the requisites of a 
more mechanical and physical description, Miss Martineau recommends 
journeying on foot, and a command of foreign languages. Other obvious 
preparatives in regard to note-books, sketching, &c., are pointed out. 

Now, it must occur to every person that the idea of teaching people 
‘© How to Observe” by rules and by methods such as our authoress re- 
commends labours under this sort of absurdity, that of begging the question, 
that of supposing the traveller to be previously possessed of the very capa- 
cities, the very principles, the very knowledge recommended to be ac- 
quired. ‘The effort of our authoress takes it for granted that every tra- 
veller is a Miss Martineau, that can and will see things just as she has 
done and would do. 

As a work, however, consisting of essays or dissertations upon a number 
of points that admit of difference of opinion, as a field for the exercise and 
displays of a powerful, an original, and an eloquent writer, the general 
subject has been well chosen by Miss Martineau; in fact, it is impossible 
for her to do otherwise than well, or at least do otherwise than command the 
reader’s attention and often his admiration, whatever that be to which she 
sets her pen. Three distinct passages will recommend the present per- 
formance better than any general account or eulogy that we can offer. 
The first is particularly striking :— 
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“ He will find no better place of study than the Cemetery,—no more 
instructive teaching than Monumental Inscriptions. The brief language 
of the dead will teach him more than the longest discourses of the living. 
He will learn what are the prevalent views of death ; and when he knows 
what is the common view of death, he knows also what is the aspect of life 
to no small number—that is, he will have penetrated into the interior of 
their morals.—If it should ever be fully determined that the pyramids of 
Egypt were designed solely as places of sepulture, they will cease to be 
the mute witness they have been for ages. They will tell at least that 
death was not regarded as the great leveller,—that kings and peasants were 
not to sleep side by side in death, any more than in life. How they contrast 
with the Moravian burial-grounds, where all are laid in rows as they 
happen to be brought to the grave, and where memorial is forbidden !— 
The dead of Constantinople are cast out from among the living in waste, 
stillness, and solitude. The cemeteries lie beyond the walls, where no 
hum from the city is heard, and where the dark cypresses overhanging the 
white marble tombs, give an air of mourning and desolation to the scene. 
In contrast with these are the church-yards of English cities, whose dead 
thus lie in full view of the living ; the school-boy trundles his hoop among 
them, and the news of the day is discussed above their place of rest. This 
fact of where the dead are laid is an important one. If out of sight, death 
and religion may or may not be connected in the general sentiment; if 
within or near the places of worship, they certainly are so connected.” 

On popular songs, which Miss Martineau says, are both the cause and 
effect of general morals, it is beautifully stated— 

“ In both points of view they serve as an index of popular morals. The 
ballads of a people present us, nct only with vivid pictures of the common 
objects which are before their eyes,—given with more familiarity than 
would suit any other style of composition,—but they present also the most 
prevalent feelings on subjects of the highest popular interest. If it were 
not so, they would not have been popular songs. The traveller cannot be 
wrong in concluding that he sees a faithful reflection of the mind ofa 
people in their ballads. When he possesses the popular songs of former 
centuries, he holds the means of transporting himself back to the scenes 
of the ancient world, and finds himself a spectator of its most active pro- 
ceedings. Wars are waged beneath his eye, and the events of the chase 
grow to a grandeur which is not dreamed of now. Love, the passion of 
all times, and the staple of all songs, varies in its expression among every 
people and in every age, and appears still another and yet the same. The 
lady of ballads is always worthy of love and song ; but there are instruc- 
tive differences in the treatment she receives. Sometimes she is oppressed 
by a harsh parent; sometimes wrongfully accused by a wicked servant, 
or a false knight ; sometimes her soft nature is exasperated into revenge ; 
sometimes she is represented as fallen, but always, in that case, as endur- 
ing retribution. Upon the whole, the testimony is strong in favour of 
bravery in men, and purity in women, and constancy in both.” 

Here is her manner of illustrating certain other great truths which none 
- bs penetrating and habitually lofty thinker could ever have appre- 

ended :— ) 

** The truth is, that whatever may be the moral state of nations when the 
human world emerges hereafter from its infancy, high spiritual qualities are 
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now matter [only ] of individual concern, as those of the intellectual class were 
once; and their general prevalence is a matter of prospective vision alone. 
Time was when the swampy earth resounded with the tramp and splash 
of monstrous creatures, whom there was no reason present to classify, 
and no language to name. Then, after a certain number of ages, the 
earth grew drier; palm-groves and tropical thickets flourished where 
Paris now stands ; and the waters were collected into lakes in the regions 
where the armies of Napoleon were of late encamped. Then came the 
time when savage, animal man appeared, using his physical force like 
the lower animals, and taught by the experience of its deficiency that he 
was in possession of another kind of force. Still, for ages, the use he 
made of reason was to overcome the physical force of others, and to render 
available his own portion. On this principle, and for this object, variously 
modified, and more or less refined, have societies been formed to this day ; 
though, as morals are the fruit of which intellect is the blossom, spiritualism 
—faith in moral power—has existed in individuals ever since the first 
free exercise of reason. While all nations were ravaging one another 
as they had opportunity, there were always parents who did not abuse 
their physical power over the children. In the midst of a general worship 
of power, birth, and wealth, the affections have wrought out in individual 
minds a preference of obscurity and poverty for the sake of spiritual ob- 
jects. Amidst the supremacy of the worship of honour and social ease, 
there have always been confessors who could endure disgrace for the 
truth, and martyrs who could die for it.—Such individual cases have never 
been wanting: and in necessary connexion with this fact, there has al- 
ways been a sympathy in this pure moral taste,—an appreciation which 
could not but help its diffusion. * * * * * * 

‘* Thus far has the race advanced ; and, having thus advanced, there is 
reason to anticipate that the age may come when the individual worship 
of spiritual supremacy may expand into national; when a people may 
agree to govern one another with the smallest possible application of 
physical force ; when goodness shall come to be naturally more honoured 
than birth, wealth, or even intellect; when ambition of territory shall be 
given up; when all thought of war shall be over; when the pursuit of the 
necessaries and luxuries of external life shall be regarded as means to an 
end ; and when the common aim of exertion shall be self and mutual per- 
fection.’ 


Art. XXXII.—Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, By A. 

Ure. M.D. London: Longman. 1888. 
Dr. Ure has attained to a high celebrity as a chemist and for his know- 
ledge of applying chemical principles to practical purposes. He also now 
shews himself to be an adept in mechanical knowledge. The present 
publication which is illustrated by many wood engravings, and explained 
by necessary diagrams, supplies a desideratum in the greatly ad vanced state 
of our national industrial departments. 
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